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MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, AS HE APPEARS IN HIS EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR 


[Mr. Rockefeiler’s beneficences, which are constantly increasing in magnitude 
and in the range of their services to humanity, are commanding approval abroad as 
well as at home for the far-seeing wisdom of their plans and of their administra- 
tion. Health and education in the broadest sense are the human interests that 
Mr. Rockefeller labors to promote through the Boards that he has endowed. One of 
these Boards is undertaking to organize and support a system of modern medical edu- 
cation in China; another Board, operating on international lines, is aiding in the 
conquest of communicable diseases, especially in tropical climates. On pages 352 and 
353 of this issue of the REVIEW, references are made to a new Rockefeller gift for the 
training of public health officials in the United States. Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts for 
educational and philanthropic purposes have already amounted to several hundred 
million dollars. More noteworthy, however, than the large sums of money involved 
has been the employment of scientific knowledge and of the best available experience 
in shaping programs that are capable of using so much money in ways that at once 
benefit humanity and stimulate self-help, increasing the efficiency of many other worthy 
agencies | 
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Early in March Secretary 

Uncle Sam 
Not Visiting Hughes returned from a well- 
the Riviera earned vacation in Bermuda, and 
President Harding went to Florida to play 
golf and to relax for a few days after his 
exceedingly industrious twelvemonth in the 
White House. Mr. Hughes reached Wash- 
ington on March 6, and President Harding 
departed for the South on the 8th; but in 
that brief interval some business of inter- 
national significance was transacted. Fore- 
most was the polite declination to attend a 
European family gathering. However firmly 
the Administration might have made up its 
mind at an earlier date regarding American 
participation in the Genoa Conference, no 
information had reached the public. In the 
highest official circles of Europe it was still 
fondly hoped, and rather confidently ex- 
pected, that the United States would be well 
represented on the flowery Riviera and take 
a leading part in the conversations regarding 
prosperity. Rumors had gone forth that Mr. 
Hoover would be sent by the President at the 
head of a delegation of commanding weight. 


The postponement of the Con- 
ference from the date set in the 
original invitation (March 8) 
had been regarded as favorable to acceptance 


One 
Conference 
at a Time 


by the United States. The invitation had 
come in the very thick of the work of the 
Washington Conference, and it soon began 
to dawn upon European statesmen that if a 
prompt answer was returned from Wash- 
ington it would have to be in the negative. 
It would have been highly impolitic to join 
eagerly in creating advance prestige for a 
European Conference, when it still remained 
to give completion to the program at Wash- 
ington. Even after the various agreements 
had been signed and the Armament Confer- 
ence had adjourned amidst unprecedented ex- 
pressions of approval from almost every 
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quarter, the results were not assured. Much 
more than a mere formality had to be encoun- , 
tered in making certain that the United 
States Senate, by the necessary two-thirds 
majority, would give its endorsement to the 
treaties that President Harding had laid be- 
fore it in one of the most convincing ad- 
dresses ever made by a President to a 
coordinate branch of the Government. To 
have turned our attention to a European 
Conference too soon might have been fatal 
to the work of the Pacific Conference. 


The brilliant but always oppor- 
tunist Prime Minister of Great 
Britain had been forcing the 
pace too rapidly. His pressure on the French 
Premier, Briand, at the Cannes meeting of 
January 6 had been altogether too successful. 
Mr. Lloyd George had had his own way 
about the early date of the Genoa Confer- 
ence; about the invitation to Russia; about 
the program in general; and about the terms 
of a ten-year Anglo-French agreement for 
protecting France against Germany. The 
French Chambers could not accept what 
they regarded as so full a surrender to the 
British point of view. There followed the 
immediate resignation of Briand and _ his 
Cabinet, and within a few days the emer- 
gence of a new Government under ex- 
President Poincaré as Premier. Then came 
more dickering between London and Paris, 
with the result that the obliging and open- 
minded Mr. Lloyd George went a long way 
toward a better appreciation of French ne- 
cessities. It was seen that the defense agree- 
ment ought to be mutual and equal in its 
bearings, and that it could not be very valu- 
able unless it covered a period of at least 
twenty years. It was also perceived that 
the Genoa Conference would have to be 
postponed, and that British commercial exi- 
gencies must not be allowed wholly to obscure 
339 
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the logical French view regarding Soviet 
Russia’s place in an economic conference. 


-. Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd 
Domestic x z 
Situations (George was still too eager to 
in Control set his great conference into 
swing, and the latest date to which he would 
‘consent was April 10. His own political sit- 
uation in Great Britain was growing more 
dificult every day, and he was anxious to 
hold the Coalition Government together until 
a great world congress for the improvement 
of trade, commerce, and finance, following 
such a major political achievement as the 
Irish Free State agreement, should help to 
give definite shape to the issues upon which 
Mr. Lloyd George might appeal to the 
country in a general election. It was really 
more important, however, that this economic 
meeting should be successfully convened than 
that it should be held on the spur of the 
moment. It could hardly expect to be suc- 
cessful in the full sense with the United 
States unrepresented. Americans who had 
hoped we might take part agreed with the 
French Government that it ought to be post- 
poned at least three months, and that Rus- 
sia’s Soviet despotism, which has stood as a 
menace to peace, justice, and order every- 
where, should be excluded, or else admitted 
only upon strict conditions. Washington ap- 
preciated the situation abroad, but was abso- 
lutely controlled by the situation at home. 


With so many intelligent Eng- 
Our Senate ,. ° : 

as a lishmen—including members of 
Factor the Cabinet, able diplomats and 
capable journalists—attending the Washing- 
ton Conference, it might seem rather a sur- 
prising thing that Mr. Lloyd George could 
not have been made to understand how virtu- 
ally impossible it must be for the Harding 
Administration to accept the invitation to a 
European Conference until the Senate had 
finally acted upon the Washington treaties. 
That hackneyed little phrase “You can never 
tell” applies to nothing more fitly than to 
the way in which the United States Senate 
may deal with any treaty whatsoever that 
is submitted for ratification. A few months 
ago the Republican Senate ratified a treaty 
negotiated some eight or nine years ago, 
when Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State, 
under which we make a present of many 
millions ef dollars to the Republic of Colom- 
bia, and grant extensive special privileges in 
the Panama Canal, for no reason that has 
been clearly set forth. The Senate has 


finally reversed its attitude respecting that 
agreement. Mr. Colby, as the last of the 
Democratic Secretaries of State, had un- 
doubtedly taken the same view of American 
cable rights in the Island of Yap that Mr. 
Hughes so ably asserted soon after he took 
charge of our foreign affairs. Apparently 
everybody in the United States had endorsed 
the position on that question that was held 
by the Wilson and Harding Cabinets alike. 
While the Washington Conference was in 
session, Mr. Hughes and the Japanese Am- 
bassador reached an agreement which com- 
pletely satisfied American claims. Every- 
body might naturally have supposed that 
such a treaty would be ratified by the Senate 
without opposition or delay. But there was 
delay, and there was furious opposition. 


wy... Lhis Yap agreement was actu- 

The “Yap : 
Treatyasaq ally ratified on the first of 
Forecast §=Nfarch; -but twenty-two Sena- 
tors voted against it, with sixty-seven in 
favor. If eight of these Senators had shifted 
to the minority, the vote would have stood 
thirty to fifty-nine, and the treaty would 
have been defeated. Yet nobody had sup- 
posed that there was the slightest question 
about the Yap settlement, while everyone, 
on the other hand, had known that the fa- 
mous “Four-Power treaty’”—which, with 
the Naval Limitation agreement, was deemed 
the great achievement of the Conference— 
was destined to meet with some very serious 
Senatorial opposition. If Senators could 
menace the simple and satisfactory arrange- 
ments about Yap, what might they not do 
with the major achievements of the Confer- 
ence? No one could foresee through how 
many weeks, or even months, the Senate 
might wrangle over these treaties, entangling 
itself in vain hypotheses and sophistications, 
and bamboozling the public mind about mat- 
ters which had at first seemed so entirely 
clear to everybody. The British delegation, 
with the little army of visiting newspaper- 
men, had been able to keep opinion through- 
out the British Empire wholly favorable to 
the Conference, so that there was no doubt 
regarding ratification at London, Ottawa, 
Melbourne, and elsewhere. However du- 
bious the Japanese had been at first, there 
was no doubt as to the support that the dele- 
gation would receive when they went home. 
France was not so well satisfied with the 
naval limitation treaty, but thought well of 
the Four-Power agreement, and was ready to 
accept the work of the Conference as a whole. 
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The Harding Administration 

Our Senators . 
Alone Have had taken the greatest pains to 
Doubis keep Congress well informed as 
the Conference proceeded, and to help the 
newspapers enlighten the public from day to 
day. Senator Underwood, the Democratic 
leader, had been a powerful member of the 
American delegation, quite as influential, in- 
deed, as Senator Lodge, the Republican 
leader. Not one step taken by the Ameri- 
can delegates under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary Hughes had shown partisan _ bias. 
Every question had been treated from the 
standpoint of the welfare of this nation and 
of the world at large. Disarmament, peace, 
good-will among men, the substitution of 
principles of law and justice for principles 
of competition and force—these objects had 
actuated the proceedings of the Conference 
as led by the American delegation. ‘The 
principal Democratic newspapers of the coun- 
try had been as cordial in their support of 
the achievements of the Conference as had 
the Republican newspapers. Every possible 
step compatible with dignity and self-respect 
had been taken by President Harding, Secre- 
tary Hughes, and their associates to keep this 
Washington Conference from resulting in 
the kind of deadlock between President and 
Senate that had followed the return of 
Woodrow Wilson from his isolated task at 
Paris. Under such circumstances it seemed 
inconceivable that the United States Senate 
would seriously obstruct the prompt accept- 
ance of the treaties. Everywhere, abroad 
and at home, there was cordial acquiescence. 
Only in the United States Senate was there 
any real appearance of doubt or opposition. 


If the Conference had been , 


Politics Baffles called by Mr. Lloyd George 

Europe ‘and held at London, with the 
same successful effort that President Hard- 
ing had made to keep its work in harmony 
with public opinion, it is not conceivable 
that there would have been any opposition 
worth mentioning in either House of Parlia- 
ment. It is not strange then that Mr. Lloyd 
George should have made the mistake of 
supposing that the Harding Administration 
had gained such prestige in the success of 
the Washington Conference that it could 
afford to proceed from triumph unto tri- 
umph, and take a splendid part by the side 
of the British delegation in a second con- 
ference, for straightening out the tangled 
affairs of Europe —a conference which if 
successful would be worth many hundreds 
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HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM ARKANSAS 

(Mr. Robinson, who is one of the ablest debaters on 
the Democratic side in the Senate, is in his second term 
in the Upper House after ten years in the House of 
Representatives. He is a lawyer of Little Rock. He 
took the leading part last month in opposing the Four- 
Power Treaty. An amendment proposed by him was 
barely defeated on March 14) 
of millions of dollars to the idle ships and 
retarded commerce of the United States. 
The British Prime Minister is the shrewd- 
est politician in Europe; but neither he nor 
his advisers can understand the partisanship 
that performs its wonders in the American 
Senate. President Harding and his supporters 
knew that they could not afford to run the 
risk of assuming prompt ratification. Im- 
mediately following the vote of March 1 
on the Yap treaty, Senator Lodge announced 
that the debate on the so-called Four-Power 
treaty—that of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, relating to the 
insular possessions and dominions of these 
nations in the Pacific Ocean—would begin 
on the following day, March 2. While a 
confidential checking-up of probable votes 
had indicated that this and ‘all the other 
treaties would be ratified in the end, the 
margin was narrow, and it was not safe to 
be too confident. 


eaciias The Yap treaty had secured the 

the Party votes of all Republicans present 
Gauntlet : 

excepting Borah, Johnson, and 

France, who seem to be opposed to all of the 
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agreements. Nineteen Democrats voted 
against the Yap treaty, and thirteen in favor 
of it. When the debate began on the Four- 
Power treaty, it soon became evident that 
tremendous efforts were being made behind 
the scenes on the Democratic side to under- 
mine the leadership of Senator Underwood 
and to build up a Democratic opposition, 
which, with the handful of so-called “irre- 
concileables” on the Republican side, might 
barely prevent the necessary two-thirds af- 
firmative vote. It was clear that the Four- 
Power treaty would have to run the gauntlet 
of a protracted debate, and that its friends 
might have to accept a reservation or two if 
Senator Brandegee, Senator Moses, and one 
or two others whose support was essential 
were to be kept in line. After the Four- 
Power treaty, there would come up for rati- 
fication the much more elaborate agreement 
providing for Naval Disarmament on speci- 
fied ratios, which would unquestionably en- 
tail a debate involving many technicalities 
as well as a good deal of sentiment. Next 
would come the “Nine-Power treaty” relat- 
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HON. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, SENATOR FROM 
CON NECTICUT 


Brandegee, a typical Connecticut man and Yale 
has been in Republican politics continuously 
After service 


(Mr. 
graduate, 
since his admission to the Bar in 1888. 
- the legislature and the House of Representatives at 

Washington, he entered the Senate in 1905 at the age of 
forty. He is one of the most influential Republicans in 
the Senate, and, while not fighting the pending treaties, 
he stands for one or two reservations) 
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ing to the status of China, and it was evident 
enough that this must afford an opportunity 
for extensive argument along quite different 
lines. These are the more important of the 
treaties, although they do not complete the list. 


hia de Such was the situation when 
peut Mr. Harding, at noon on 
March 4, entered upon his sec- 
ond year as President. The Washington 
Conference had been the outstanding achieve- 
ment of his first year. To have named 
delegates for a European conference which 
would have entered upon its work while the 
Senate was still wrangling over the treaties 
of the Washington Armament Conference 
would have been as unwise in larger aspects 
as it would have been impolitic in a nar- 
rower sense. If the Genoa Conference had 
been postponed until June or July, and per- 
haps transferred to Switzerland or Holland 
for climatic reasons, Mr. Harding could 
have deferred his decision. But, as matters 
stood, there was only one answer to make, 
and this was embodied in the note of Secre- 
tary Hughes that was delivered to the Ital- 
ian Ambassador at Washington, Senator 
Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, on March 8 as the 
President was departing for Florida. In a 
real and well-planned economic conference, 
assuredly this country ought to be ably rep- 
resented; but—as we have now shown— 
American party politics in an election year, 
and British party and personal politics in 
what is certain also to be an election year in 
England, keeps us at home, and wrecks the 
Conference in advance. Partisanship at times 
is a public enemy. 


It is the opinion of the American 


European 
Politics also 
Active 


Government that the Genoa 
meeting is not to be in point of 
fact an international conference for the solv- 
ing of economic and financial problems, but 
rather for the treatment of inter-European 
political issues. ‘The Hughes note expresses 
the hope that this meeting may do something 
toward preparing the way for that influential 
treatment of financial and business matters 
of world-wide concern that must be cleared 
up if Europe is to recover. The dominant 
fact relating to the program for the confer- 
ence on the Italian Riviera was the agree- 
ment late in February between Premier 
Poincaré and Premier Lloyd George, upon 
all major points in the proposed military 
alliance between the two Governments. The 
Premiers had met for a talk of several hours 
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on February 25 at the French seaport town 
of Boulogne. They had each of them re- 
ported afterward that all obstacles had been 
removed toward the signing of a treaty of 
alliance. There are those whose minds work 
along lines of logic, detached from concrete 
realities, who do not think well of a firm 
agreement between England and France, 
because the universal understandings of the 
League of Nations ought to supersede ar- 
rangements of this kind between particular 
nations. Others, however, sympathizing 
with the ideals of an organized world, see 
the need of building upon historical facts. 
A true League of Nations is much more likely 
to grow into a thing of controlling influence 
if the nations that fought together to win 
the war can remain in association. 


itis While the righteous fruits of the 

Expresses War are maturing, the Genoa 

Good-Will Conference will be justified if it 
can accomplish anything at all in the direc- 
tion of political accord in Europe, with 
gradual disarmament resulting. There is 
nothing in the Hughes note that shows lack 
of American good-will. What this note in- 
dicates is simply that the United States is 
too powerful a country to take a minor part 
in a European Conference meeting early in 
April, while on the other hand the plans of 
that conference do not show that the United 
States could consistently try to play a major 
part. It is best, therefore, for the Washing- 
ton Government to pursue the tenor of its 
way in patience. We could not have gone 
to Genoa without having a very practical 
idea of what we wished to help accomplish. 
Mr. Hughes realizes that there are European 
adjustments to be made in which America 
cannot suitably participate. Europe’s recovery 
now depends chiefly upon the willingness of 
European powers to meet the conditions 
necessary for recuperation. 


ane The latest remarks of Lenin, who 
asMilitary is master of the organization 
Menace that has held Russia in terrorized 
subjection for more than four years, show 
more contempt than ever for the regular 
European Governments that have invited the 
Russian despéts to come to the Genoa Con- 
ference. The dwindling resources of Russia 
have been used by Lenin, Trotzky, and their 
fellows for the upbuilding and maintenance 
of one of the most formidable military sys- 
tems in the history of the world. The Rus- 
sian army is now estimated at 1,250,000 
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HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG, SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 
(Mr. Kellogg was a distinguished lawyer at St. Paul 
and an influential Republican before entering upon public 
office. He was elected to the Senate in 1916, and will 
therefore come up for reélection this year. Besides his 
valuable services on the Interstate Commerce and Educa- 
tion Committees, Mr. Kellogg is a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and is taking a leading part in 
supporting the whole series of treaties resulting from the 
recent Washington Conference) 
men.. While tens of millions of Russians 
are practically starving in certain districts, 
there are scores of millions that are close to 
the hunger line elsewhere throughout the 
vast Russian domains. This means that 
there is an unlimited supply of young men 
who can be kept in the army by the simple 
device of providing food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for soldiers. Such a system once estab- 
lished is hard to break down. All effective 
military opposition has been swept away, and 
such counter movements as those of Kolchak, 
Denikin, and Wrangel have now faded into 
oblivion. Such a military tyranny as that of 
Lenin and Trotzky makes the Czardom in 
its later years seem hardly distinguishable 
from a country like England in point of 
personal freedom and political progress, 


vee om The Turkish Government at its 

Chief Problem Worst has been something like a 
/s Russia ° ° 

modern organization for law, 

order, and justice, when compared with this 

Russian Bolshevik. system, than which no 
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other government in all history has ever so 
ruthlessly preyed upon the resources of the 
people. With industries at low ebb, the 
army is easily recruited from the town popu- 
lations. It is presumable that in due time 


an organization of peasantry will wear out - 


this military domination; but how to do it 
effectively does not appear. It would seem, 
then, that the condition of Russia is at the 
very center of Europe’s problems. It would 
probably have been cheaper to have faced the 
Bolshevik menace directly, rather than to 
have opposed it by trying so many experi- 
ments of an indirect kind. ‘The complete 
disarmament of Russia is quite as necessary 
to the peace of Europe as the continued main- 
tenance of the disarmament of Germany 
which has now been accomplished. The 
menace of the future, against which the new 
Anglo-French agreement is most obviously 
directed, is that which lurks in a possible 
alliance between Germany and Russia. Ger- 
man science and industry, united with Rus- 
sian man-power and Russian raw materials, 
might at some juncture be able to complete 
the ruin of European civilization. 


The League of Nations has been 
working out an ingenious plan 
on paper for a reduction of the 
present armies of European countries to 
about 50 per cent. of their present strength. 
This plan is similar in principle to. the fixing 
of naval ratios by the Washington Confer- 
ence. But the proposed program of reduction 
is not applied to Russia; and it is hard to see 
how Europe can afford to scrap existing 
military establishments while Russia is per- 
mitted to maintain an active army of more 
than a million men. The compulsory dis- 
armament of Russia would be quite as jus- 
tifiable from the standpoint of necessary 
measures for the world’s peace and prosperity 
as was the disarmament of Germany follow- 
ing the armistice agreement. In view of all 
the hard and gloomy facts, optimism about 
the results of the Genoa Conference does not 
seem to be well grounded. It must be re- 
membered in considering the American deci- 
sion that our Government had not been 
approached in any informal way in advance 
of the resolution adopted at Cannes on 
January 6 by the Allied Governments in 
accordance with which the Italian Govern- 
ment issued the invitations. ‘The planning 
of this conference, so far as the United States 
was concerned, was known only through 
newspaper reports. Our Government was 


Can 
Europe 
Disarm? 
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therefore in no manner committed to the 
project, and was under no obligation to take 
part. It was purely a question at Washing- 
ton whether or not our absence might serve 
public ends better than our presence. ‘The 
decision announced in the Hughes note 
has been accepted in the United States as 
prudent and sensible. 
parties 2S the work of the Conference 
and at Washington progressed, it 
Government as faithfully and fully ex- 
plained and expounded. It was overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed by American public opinion. 
We are frank in stating that the elaborate 
speeches in opposition to the Four-Power 
treaty have not tended to clarify the issues. 
The negotiation of these agreements com- 
pares favorably with any diplomatic work 
ever performed by any representatives of the 
United States. The objects aimed at were 
desirable, and our delegates proceeded with 
great intelligence and with full regard for 
the established principles of American policy. 
The partisan trend of the attempts to defeat 
these treaties is a shocking evidence of a cer- 
tain decline in the tone of statesmanship. 
The work of the Peace Conference at Paris 
was not very well performed, but when it 
was ended there was little reason to suppose 
that it would be rejected by the United States 

















SAY, 


“INVITATION TO GENOA, EH? 


1” 


UNCLE SAM: 
TELL "EM I’M TOO BUsY! 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London) 
[It is worthwhile to note occasionally the more or less 
generous treatment that Uncle Sam receives in the for- 
eign press] 
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Senate. The deadlock that arose between 
President and Senate was principally along 
the line of party cleavage. ‘The treaties were 
held up by differences that now in the retro- 
spect are seen to have had slight importance. 
The earlier reservations—quite harmless in 
nature and scope—if accepted by Mr. Wilson 
in a broad spirit of practical coédperation 
would have secured the ratification of the 
principal treaty. The Senate did not under- 
take to amend the treaties, but merely to 
express its views upon certain points. After 
the Senate had thrown light upon its own 
understandings, in the opinion of all intelli- 
gent European statesmen it became a matter 
of no consequence at all whether ratification 
at Washington was accomplished with the 
Lodge reservations or without. The thing 
that created harm was the political deadlock, 
the inability of a Democratic President to 
work with a Republican Senate. 


To-day we are confronted by the 
We Make ‘ . 

a difficulty of persuading the Dem- 
Prediction cratic minority to resist the 
temptation of opposing treaties that are so ex- 
cellent that they would have been accepted 
without a moment’s hesitation on the Demo- 
cratic side if they had been offered by a 
Democratic President and a Democratic 
Secretary of State. The tremendous ma- 
jority rendered in the elections of November, 
1918, seem to indicate that the country 
believed that the Democrats had shown a 
more stubborn partisanship in these foreign 
matters than the Republicans. Everything 
at Washington this spring is going on with 
full consciousness that Congress is to face 
another election in the present year. On 
many accounts the Democrats were believing 
that they could make great gains at the polls 
in November. It is not in a partisan spirit 
that we are venturing here to make a predic- 
tion. The one great achievement of the 
Harding Administration has been the calling 
of the Washington Conference and the nego- 
tiation of a series of most desirable treaties. 
We predict that, if Democratic partisanship 
succeeds in defeating the ratification of these 
treaties by the Senate, the country will de- 
cline to justify such conduct and will strongly 
support the Republicans at the polls. For, 
whether or not the Republicans a" a per- 
fectly good case on the League of Nations 
issue in 1918, there can be no doubt as to 
the validity of the Republican case when it 
comes to endorsing the work of the recent 

armament conference. 

















© Clinedinst 
HON. D. R. CRISSINGER, CONTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY 
(Mr. Crissinger has strongly supported Secretary Mellon 
in opposing the legislation grz anting cash bonuses to ex- 
service men unless the money is to be raised by addi- 
tional taxation) 
‘eae If no other argument sufficed to 
of Party restrain extreme partisanship in 
Extremes the United States, the grave 
political conditions existing everywhere in 
Europe and Asia ought to teach us the wis- 
dom of maintaining reasonable harmony here 
in support of prudent measures. It is true 
that we elect men to office by the use of 
party machinery. But, once in office, we 
expect men to act for the good of the country 
and not as mischievous party politicians. The 
Harding Administration is entitled to a fair 
four years’ trial. It would be unfortunate 
to create a deadlock for the second half of 
Mr. Harding’s term by pitting a Democratic 
Congress against a Republican Administra- 
tion. If the country wishes to reverse its 
verdict of 1920, it should wait until 1924, 
and sweep the Democrats into full power all 
along the line. It is not necessarily a mat- 
ter of reproach. that Republican leadership 
has been unable to deal quickly and decisively 
with certain questions which did not admit 
of that kind of solution. The tariff ques- 
tion, for instance, has been so affected by the 
incalculable conditions of world production 
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AMERICAN LEGION REPRESENTATIVES AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE, TO URGE BONUS LEGISLATION 


(The commander of, the Legion, Hanford McNider, ” 


stands in the center Of the group. At the left is the 
chairman of the Legion’s legislative committee, James F. 
Steck; and on the right is that committee’s vice-chairman, 
John T. Taylor) 


and exchange that there has been far better 
excuse for delay than there would have been 
for prompt legislation under the party lash. 


There has been a genuine effort 
at Washington, and upon the 
whole a very successful one, to 
cut down expenditures. With the world in 
its continuing turmoil, there is sound reason 
for keeping the army and navy efficient, al- 
though it is to be hoped that it may be safe 
to make further reductions within a few 
years. While it is proper enough, according 
to the rules of the political game, to hold 
the Republican majority responsible for 
whatever may be done about bonus legisla- 
tion, it must be remembered that the pressure 
for the bonus is wholly non-partisan, and 
that it acts upon the prudential instincts of 
the individual Congressman, Republican or 
Democrat, who studies the situation he is 
about to face this year in his own district 
as he comes up for reélection. If any credit 
is due for courage in resisting the political 
threats that have accompanied the proposed 
raid on the Treasury, that credit is due to 
President Harding and his Administration. 
The country is prepared to spend money to 
the full limit of its ability upon any meas- 
ures that are really generous and statesman- 
like for the well-being of the men who wore 


Facing 
This Yeur’s 
Elections 


uniforms in the recent war. Every intelli- 
gent person knows that the opponents of 
reckless bonus enactments are quite as ready 
as the bonus supporters to deal fairly with 
the ex-soldiers. The more thoughtful, in- 
deed, of the men who have borne arms for 
the country would rather trust men who are 
brave in politics than men who are political 
cowards. Those who are denouncing the 
Republican Congress and calling upon the 
country to punish it at the polls might at 
least be invited to tell us what could have 
been expected from a Democratic Congress 
at the present time, and—which is still more 
pertinent—what the country could hope to 
gain after the fourth of next March from a 
Democratic Congress trying to hold the 
Republican Administration in a two-years’ 
deadlock. 


As we observe the difficulties 
that surround the governments 
of those European countries 
which are still trying to maintain empires we 
may well be thankful that our political re- 
sponsibilities are chiefly at home. Looking 
at our economic life retrospectively, we find 
ample justification for the policies which 
have so nearly balanced our agricultural and 
industrial development. We shall remain in 
the Philippines for the present, but under 
the new treaties we shall not militarize our 
possessions farther westward in the Pacific 
than Hawaii. We shall retain the Hawaiian 
Islands with the purpose of full Americani- 
zation, regardless of the race origins of the 
inhabitants. Alaska, of course, we shall also 
maintain, and shall treat that great region 
as if it were contiguous territory. When 
Alaska is properly opened up and inhabited, 
it will undoubtedly come into the Union as 
a State. Meanwhile, the territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska needs thorough reorganiza- 
tion. Existing conditions are exceedingly 
well described for our readers in an article 
that we are glad to present this month from 
the pen of the Hon. Scott Bone, who is now 
Governor and is making an official visit on 
Alaska business at Washington. Mr. Bone 
had long been familiar with the general 
facts relating to Alaska, and his Administra- 
tion ought to coincide with a rewriting at 
Washington of the organic act under which 
our great Northwestern Territory is gov- 
erned. President Harding has promised to 
make a visit to Alaska during the approach- 
ing summer, unless conditions of public busi- 
ness should arise to prevent so long a journey. 


Our Strictly 
Limited 
“Empire” 
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nah elie Our fellow-citizens of Porto 

Political Rico have had an_ unusual 
Dissensions amount of attention during re- 
cent months by reason of intense disagree- 
ments. between the leaders of the dominant 
party in the Porto Rican legislature and 
the new Governor, Mr. E. Mont Reily, of 
Kansas City. Charges against the Governor 
have been preferred at Washington. Per- 
haps this publicity for Porto Rico will prove 
valuable for the Island in the long run. The 
Porto Rican people under an enactment of 
March 2, 1917, accepted full American citi- 
zenship, and they are entitled to be treated 
with as much consideration as are the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. Their rela- 
tions to the United States are of great eco- 
nomic advantage to them, and there would 
seem no good reason why political differences 
should become extreme enough to cause un- 
happiness either at San Juan or at Washing- 
ton. Perhaps if the very tactful and expe- 
rienced Scott Bone had been sent to Porto 
Rico as Governor nothing would have hap- 
pened to disturb insular felicity; while, on 
the other hand, if the energetic and seem- 
ingly irrepressible Mr. Reily had been sent 
to govern Alaska, his aggressive qualities 
might have counted for quite as rapid devel- 
opment of that Territory as the more serene 
wisdom of the Hon. Scott Bone. 


Certainly President Harding hits 
Quality of ‘ 

Harding’s the bull’s-eye far more fre- 
Appointments Guently than he misses the target 
in his appointments. Thus we had occasion 
last month to note Mr. Harding’s selection 
of diplomatic representatives for Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. Who can mention 
a time in our records when three better- 
qualified men were ever named to represent 
the United States abroad than the Hon. 
Alanson B. Houghton for Germany, the 
Hon. Albert Henry Washburn for Austria, 
and Judge Theodore Brentano for Hun- 
gary? ‘The personality of the Governor of 
Porto Rico is so much more important to 
the inhabitants of that Island than to the 
Government at Washington—as the expe- 
rience of more than twenty years has amply 
demonstrated—that this last experience may 
have the valuable result of teaching future 
Administrations to think primarily of the 
conditions that are to be met in the beautiful 
Island after the new Governor has arrived 
at his post of honor and duty. Assuredly, 
Mr. Harding was lucky in his choices of a 
Governor for Hawaii and a Governor for 
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LORD READING, BRITISH VICEROY IN INDIA 


(Lord Reading’s career has been that of one of the 
most brilliant lawyers of his generation. As Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs he was for many years a Member of Parliament 
from the town of Reading, served as Solicitor-General, 
then Attorney-General, and in 1913 was made Lord Chief 
Justice of England. He was made a Baron in 1910, and 
in 1917 he assumed his present title of Earl of Reading. 
He was High Commissioner and special ambassador at 
Washington in 1918. He was sent to India a year or 
two ago as Viceroy because of his preéminent political 
and administrative ability) 


Alaska, while also he is generally regarded 
as having been exceptionally fortunate in 
persuading General Wood to undertake the 
direction of Philippine affairs. 


But if we occasionally make a 
mistake in the choice of a man 
to represent our Administration 
in one of our few outlying possessions, what 
would we do if we had the external respon- 
sibilities of Mr. Lloyd George and the Brit- 
ish Government? When one thinks of Brit- 
ain’s recent experiences in Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia, Palestine, Persia, and above all in India, 
not to mention less exciting situations in half 
a hundred other spots with which the British 
Empire has to deal, we may well congratu- 
late ourselves upon the relative meagerness 
of our so-called external empire. ‘The events 
of the présent ministry of Mr. Lloyd George 
are destined to have a very large place in 
the history of Britain’s worldwide overlord- 
ship. Quietly the self-governing Dominions, 


Britain's 
Colonial 
Servants 
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particularly Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, have assumed the status of full sov- 
ereignty, though they keep their places in 
some kind of general partnership, and recog- 
nize the permanent presidency of the King 
of England. Ireland has actually entered 
upon a new status, even if the process is 
attended with discord. That Britain’s Em- 
pire in Asia is undergoing almost danger- 
ously rapid changes seems evident, although 
no one can safely predict how or when a 
stable equilibrium is to be reached. The 
British political ge- 
nius adapts itself to 
practical changes 
with a wisdom supe- 
rior to that of any 
other country, and 
there is nothing hope- 
lessly disastrous in 
the immediate pros- 
pect. ‘The personnel 
of British colonial 
government is in- 
comparable in train- 
ing and experience, 
though not always 
the embodiment of 
tact and discretion. 


_ Burden- 
Reorganizing 
an some and 
Empire costly as 
the world war proved 
to be for the British 
people, it brought 
them everlasting 
glory in the nature 
and extent of the Em- 
pire’s support. Vol- 
untarily and swiftly 
the Dominions rallied 
around the mother 
country. The Boers 
of South Africa supported the distant 
country that had conquered them only a few 
years before. India contributed soldiers by 
the hundreds of thousands. Even Ireland, 
all things considered, played a surprisingly 
loyal part. The British Crown was stronger 
at the ending of the war than at the begin- 
ning. That readjustments would have to 
be made was evident. Ireland has now been 
given more than she had asked for in centu- 
ries. The unrest of India was fully antici- 
pated, and Lord Reading was made Viceroy 
by reason of his political skill, his deep under- 
standing, and his readiness of sympathy. 








MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
NATIONALIST LEADER OF INDIA 


(Who was placed under arrest last month because 
of the growing strength of the various forms of anti- 
British agitation throughout the provinces of India) 


Since the early period of the Great War, the 
leaders of different factions in India have 
been learning to co6perate with one another, 
with a view to securing for their vast and 
populous country a larger measure of home 
rule and a wider influence in Asia and in the 
world. It is very difficult to bring impor- 
tant political changes into effect without 
revolutionary violence. The British rule in 
India has not in recent years been that of an 
oppressor, but that of an umpire and an 
expert, seeking the common good and finding 
ways to promote po- 
litical change with- 
out too much jolting. 


india’s Moslems | he total 
andthe popula- 
asi tion of 


India is about 320,- 
000,000, of whom al- 
most 70,000,000 are 
Mohammedans. It 
was a terrible mis- 
management of their 
diplomacy at Con- 
stantinople on the 
part of Great Britain 
and the Allies that 
permitted Turkey to 
be drawn into the 
war as a partner of 
Germany. On the 
other hand, with the 
Turkish Sultan as 
the head of the Mo- 
hammedan world, it 
was no small triumph 
to keep the Moslems 
of India loyal to 
Great Britain after 
Turkey had _ joined 
the enemy. In the 
Islamic world, the re- 
ligious sentiment is stronger than the politi- 
cal, and the Turkish Sultan has long been 
recognized as successor to the Prophet. In 
their treaty-making work at Paris, the Allies 
made a bad mess of the Turkish situation. 
They dealt with Turkey in the document 
known as the Sevres treaty, which never took 
legal effect, because the Turks have never 
ratified it. . It cut Turkish territory to pieces 
for the benefit of almost any country that in- 
sisted upon having a slice. Lord Reading has 
become profoundly convinced since he took 
up his residence in India that the Turks must 
have an entirely different treatment if the 
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Moslems of India are to be made contented. 
For some time past it had been known that 
the British, French and Italians were expect- 
ing on March 22 to hold a conference on the 
affairs of Turkey and the Near East, with 
an idea of revising the Sevres treaty; and 
the Moslem leaders everywhere were eager 
on behalf of the Turks. 


,. Mr. Edwin S. Montagu, hold- 
Montagu’s . ° 
Retirement, a ing the Cabinet post of Secretary 
World Event of State for India, seems to have 
been in full sympathy with Lord Reading’s 
views. A dispatch from the Viceroy re- 
ceived early in March, based upon consulta- 
tion with all of the provincial Indian 
administrations, strongly urged the claims 
of Turkey, all the way from Constantinople 
to Palestine. This dispatch was made 
public in England, apparently without the 
authority of the Prime Minister and Cab- 
inet. Mr. Montagu took the responsibility, 
and resigned his office under pressure. An 
immense sensation was created; and from 
one point of view this kind of publicity 
was beneficial, while in another aspect it 
was deemed highly detrimental. Everybody, 
however, could admit that this new situa- 
tion was adding to the immediate difficul- 
ties of the Lloyd George Ministry. Once 
out of office, Montagu was ready for battle; 
and Lord Curzon (Foreign Secretary in the 
Coalition Cabinet) was the chief. object of 
attack. All Europe, and all Asia, was 
stirred up, because fundamental issues were 
at stake. 


The new relations of England 
Egypt Out 

ofthe and Egypt, as they have been 
British Empire working out in recent months, 
can best be understood in the United States 
by considering the peculiar relations of the 
Cuban Republic to our Government at 
Washington. Cuba flies its own flag, oper- 
ates its own home Government, and _ holds 
its place of sovereignty among the Spanish- 
speaking republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; but Cuba accepts the superiority and 
protection of the American navy in West 
Indian waters, and grants us a naval base 
with a view to the safety of the Panama 
Canal. We are sponsors for Cuba as re- 
gards domestic order and financial stability. 
England no longer pretends to control Egypt 
as a part of the British Empire, and in good 
faith is assisting Egypt to reéstablish its 
character as a distinct and independent 
country. A very eminent and wise officer, 


Field Marshal (Viscount) Allenby, has been 
helping to create an independent Egypt 
under the auspices of a friendly Britain, 
just as Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading 
were trying to develop a_ self-governing 
India with British friendship and assistance 
in the background, though with a relation- 
ship to the British Crown not admitted by 
Egypt. The Egyptian arrangement gives 
England the right to protect the Suez Canal, 
and would preclude the meddling of any 
third power in Egypt’s foreign relationships. 
It is a creditable arrangement, worked out 


on the general lines of a report made last 
year by Lord Milner. 


Just how the turmoil in India 
may be soothed is not yet ap- 
parent. In comparison with the 
vastness of the problems of India, our situa- 
tion in the Philippines is small and simple; 
yet it is possible to make some comparisons. 
Whereas we have been eager to develop self- 
government in the Philippines, and have 
accomplished wonders since our occupation, 
the British have been comparatively slow in 
building up local and general home rule in 
India. Retention of British sovereignty 
would seem to depend upon the elasticity 
with which they can now respond to India’s 
demands for self-government. That the 
wisely flexible statesmanship of Great Brit- 
ain will accommodate itself to conditions in 
India and. elsewhere throughout the British 
Empire may be confidently expected in view 
of a- comparatively long series of recent 
adjustments.. The arrest of Mr. Gandhi, 
famous leader of the “non-codperation” 
movement, will hasten rather than retard 
the course of reconstruction. 


India 
Seeking 
Autonomy 


iia Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, in 
China his latest novel, entitled “The 
Recover? Great Prince Shan,” makes an 
excursion into European and Asiatic politics 
of fifteen or twenty years hence. His book 
forecasts a great secret project initiated by 
Germany for a combination with Russia, 
China, and Japan. China has come to the 
front, and has produced a statesman who is 
the most powerful of contemporary leaders. 
Japan has become a subordinate ally of 
China. Russia has recovered and is pros- 
perous, and Germany is intimately connected 
with Russia’s industry and commerce. Since 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim in earlier novels 
had warned his British readers of the Ger- 
man menace, he has sustained some reputa- 
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MR. FRANK H. SIMONDS, WHO IS NOW IN EUROPE 
AND WILL ATTEND THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


tion as a political prophet. In this new novel, 
as in many of its predecessors, it is need- 
less to remark that Mr. Oppenheim presents 
an agreeable British heroine and a trans- 
cendent young British hero who circumvent 
their country’s foes, and thus the plot fails. 
China, instead of going over to German con- 
trol, chooses British friendship at the critical 
moment, thanks to the clever personages 
of Mr. Oppenheim’s story. That China 
gained substantial advantages through the 
discussion of Far Eastern questions in the 
Washington Conference, is beyond dispute. 
Japan’s agreement to return Shantung will 
stand as one of the greatest achievements 
of the new diplomacy of friendship and 
understanding. Japan apparently means to 
make her way henceforth, not so much on 
the German plan of sheer insistence, with 
militarism behind diplomacy, as by worthier 
and more up-to-date methods. 


America at one time had lost 
Chinese friendship through the 
harshness of our exclusion policy. 
But that policy has now been accepted; and 
a new chapter of friendship was opened 
when our Government returned the exces- 
sive Boxer indemnity. America’s aid in the 


Keeping 
China's 
Friendship 
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recent Chinese famine has strengthened the 
friendliness of the Chinese people, and the 
great work for Chinese education and health 
that is going forward under American aus- 
pices—notably the medical work set on foot 
by the Rockefeller Foundation—will have 
far-reaching results and will probably avail 
to protect the good relations between the 
United States and China in years yet to 
come, even without the aid of brilliant young 
diplomats of the Oppenheim type. Never- 
theless, the enlightened young diplomats are 
not to be scorned, and China was fortunate 
in her brilliant delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference. Meanwhile, America has 
in recent years had a number of capable men 
in China promoting international good will 
in various official and quasi-official capaci- 
ties. China’s great need just now is inter- 
nal harmony. When that is established, her 
international position will rapidly take on 
a suitable character of dignity and influence. 


Mr. Frank Simonds makes his 
regular monthly contribution to 
our pages from London rather 
than Washington. Immediately after writ- 
ing the article for March which summed up 
the Washington Conference and surveyed 
the general situation abroad, Mr. Simonds 
sailed for Europe to spend several months in 
a close study of political and international 
conditions. His article, which we present 
in this number, had been mailed before the 
publication of Secretary Hughes’s note de- 
clining the invitation to Genoa; but, as our 
readers will see, Mr. Simonds had on his 
own account reached the conclusion that 
there was no sufficient reason for our taking 
part in this particular April Conference. He 
views it as preliminary to a later gathering 
that we will probably have to attend. Mr. 
Simonds shows clearly the conditions under 
which the British Government is impelled to 
seek commercial outlets through the devel- 
opment of trade with Russia as well as with 
Germany. In the United States, our great 
home market is capable of giving employ- 
ment under normal conditions to most of our 
workers. England and Scotland, on the 
other hand, must maintain an enormous for- 
eign trade or face terrible disaster. 


Mr. Simonds 
Writes 
from London 


Unless one keeps in mind the 

Till Better ‘ ° ‘ Se 
Days gravity of this economic crisis in 

for Europe (Great Britain, many things that 
are happening abroad will not be compre- 
hended. ‘The development of Western Eu- 
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rope, as we remarked in these pages last 
month, is more mature than ours, and the 
capitalized wealth of these older countries is 
greatly superior. But, if the merchant ships 
are without cargoes and rusting at the 
wharves, and if the factories are shut down, 
while the well-housed workers are unable to 
pay rent or buy sufficient clothes and food, 
then the vast superiority in merchant marine, 
in factories and warehouses, in homes for the 
workers, and in the general appurtenances of 
social and-industrial wealth, seem a wretched 
mockery to the anxious seekers for jobs. 
Things will all be very different when re- 
covery comes, and when the whole world is 
eagerly producing and ‘exchanging. Almost 
certainly this time will arrive within a few 
years. Until such business revival comes 
about, it will be wisdom on the part of the 
United States to be still further patient and 
generous as regards Europe’s financial obli- 
gations, Some day Europe may be more 
prosperous than America, as measured in the 
results of current activity. It will be time 
enough then to begin collecting long-standing 
bills. Meanwhile, debts ought to be recog- 
nized, and accounting ought to be correct. 
It is this very proper desire to have the items 
properly entered in the ledgers and the facts 
duly recognized that impelled the Govern- 
ment at Washington last month to remind 
Europe that there is a sum due to the United 
States under original agreements for the 
expenses of our army on the Rhine. 


a ___ The Genoa Conference is prin- 
eparations ° ° 
and cipally intended to find a way 
Mr. Keynés + do business with Russia. It 
is not going to reopen the main question as 
regards German reparations. But that 
question is not in danger of being neglected. 
Mr. John Maynard Keynes, the British 
economist and financial expert, who made a 
sensation something more than two years ago 
with his “Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” has come out with another book 
called “A Revision of the Treaty,” which is 
a sequel to the former work. Mr. Keynes’s 
position is that of a brilliant though extrav- 
agant opponent of the financial arrange- 
ments of the Paris treaty. As in his earlier 
book, he still holds that the Allied claims for 
damages to property are three or four times 
greater than the real worth of all the prop- 
erty injured. He still asserts that Ger- 
many cannot pay anything like the amounts 
hitherto claimed. He continues to hold the 
view—by reasonable inference—that the tax- 

















THE NEW ITALIAN PREMIER, HON. LUIGI FACTA 
(A lieutenant of former premier Giolitti, the new 
Prime Minister has had a brilliant career as a journalist 
and a lawyer. Three members of the Catholic party 
have found places in his Cabinet, and the Liberal party 
is represented by two members. Senator Schanzer, one 
of Italy’s representatives at the Washington Conference, 
heads the Foreign Ministry) 
payers of the United States ought directly 
or indirectly to pay Europe’s bills, and to 
put Europe in a position of far higher 
economic efficiency than the United States 
has ever been or is likely ever to be. Mr. 
Keynes is at least not a sentimentalist. He 
is hard-headed, lucid, remarkably clever in 
dialectics, and has always the advantage of 
knowing exactly what he wants and why. 
There underlies all of his writing a rather 
irritating assumption that each European 
country is justified in scrambling for its own 
advantages, but that it would be altogether 
impolite for Uncle Sam, who has been ad- 
mitted to good society on probation, as it 
were, to be so ill-mannered as to mention 
the matter of those little loans to the older 
members of the club. Fortunately, Mr. 
Keynes does not seem to be taken more 
seriously in England than he is_ taken 
affectionately in France. 


_,._ As everyone is keenly aware, the 

A Building rin <3 5 
Boom This conditions of the building trades 
Season ~~ were so impossible during and 
after the war that there was almost no 
relief, through the normal avenue of new 
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construction, for the terrible profiteering in 
rents that was practised, not alone in New 
York City, but in-almost every other large 
community. With the opening of the 
present season, conditions have changed. The 
prices of materials have in some cases gone 
down more than half, and members of the 
building trades are much more willing to 
perform a real day’s work for wages that 
are relatively reasonable. An immense 
amount of building is projected. It has 
been said that New York was crowding six 
million people into accommodations not 
suitable for more than five millions. The 
great series of disclosures that has resulted 
from the work of the Lockwood Committee 
of the New York legislature, under the 
masterly guidance of Mr. Samuel Untermyer 
as chief counsel, has begun to produce definite 
results. Many combinations in restraint of 
trade have been broken up. Criminal 
grafting under guise of trade-unionism has 
been exposed and punished. Great sums of 
money are likely to be available for home- 
building through legislation that will divert 
a portion of the assets of insurance companies 
to housing investments. In spite of Europe’s 
much proclaimed impoverishment, there has 


been far greater activity abroad, in building 
houses for working people since the war, 


than in the United States. In our next 
number we shall present an extended article 
dealing with the new housing movement in 
this country. 


eciniesiiis In certain special fields of in- 
Stock—Does quiry and discussion, as in the 
It Advance? 3 ° rhe: 

reports of medical societies and 

the like, there is much current agitation of 
the question whether the human race is 
advancing or degenerating. It is argued on 
one side that we are patching up the weak- 
lings and the unfit with our improvements 
in medicine and surgery, and prolonging the 
careers of the defective and delinquent by 
our vast and costly system of institutions and 
hospitals. The pessimists make out an in- 
genious case, which it is not our purpose 
here to summarize. Our own position is 
emphatically on the optimistic side. We 
believe that the great American family is 
in a better average physical and mental con- 
dition to-day than at any previous time. 
We believe heartily in all that is best in con- 
temporary effort to improve the manners 
and morals of the young through more en- 
lightened methods, thus reducing delin- 
quency. We are publishing an article in 
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this number showing how in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, under the direction of 
women’s societies, broad studies are being 
made of so-called “delinquency” in its be- 
ginnings with the young. Another article 
in this number—of most extraordinary value 
as we believe—tells the story of recent ex- 
perience in New Jersey’s State Hospital for 
the insane in the treatment of physical con- 
ditions as related to mental derangement. 


iia The article in question is writ- 
New Jersey's ten by Mr. Burdette Lewis, 
who is the administrative head 

of New Jersey’s State institutions. New 
Jersey is fortunate in having an official of 
such breadth of understanding as Mr. 
Lewis. His intelligent support has helped 
Dr. Cotton, Dr. Draper, and their profes- 
sional associates to double the number of 
those who have been restored to mental 
health after a period in the insane hospital. 
If operations for removal of definite centers 
of infection, whether in tonsils, teeth, or 
elsewhere, can in so many cases restore suf- 
ferers to physical and mental health in the 
great institution at Trenton, there is no 
reason why similar methods should not be 
used with like results in many other places. 


It is only gradually dawning upon 
Health te ° 

inspectionof the minds of our leading educa- 
School Children tor< that the health of children 
and young people in schools is a matter of 
fundamental importance. Hopeful beginnings 
have been made, however, and what is now, 
for the most part, a very casual and limited 
health inspection in schools will gradually 
become thorough and efficient. If it were 
merely that safeguards against the spread of 
epidemic diseases such as scarlet fever, diph- 
therfa, and other maladies of childhood were 
sharply decreasing the rate of juvenile mor- 
tality, a less perfect case might be presented 
by the optimists, as against those pessimists 
who declare that we are promoting too much 
the survival of the weak and the unfit. But 
it is now seen that, with more thorough study 
and treatment, individual defects may be so 
remedied as to convert weak children into 
strong and capable adults. As we are mak- 
ing constant progress in the knowledge and 
practice of medicine and surgery, it is no less 
true that we are gradually awakening to the 
opportunities that lie before us for applying 
these new kinds of knowledge in a preventive 
way through different forms of public health 
administration. 
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‘ Perhaps the most important 
Training : A js 
Health pioneer work in this general do- 
Officials ain that it is necessary to per- 
form just now lies in the direction of a 
standardized training for public-health ser- 
vice. Among the many kinds of usefulness 
that private agencies have undertaken to 
promote, it would be difficult to name any- 
thing more promising than the work of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in the field of public 
health. Having created a great institution 
for Medical Research a number of years ago, 
the Rockefeller Foundation in conjunction 
with the General Education Board began to 
give powerful support to the improvement 
of medical education in the United States 
and in other countries. Through an Inter- 
national Health Board that has codperated 
with many governments, particularly in 
tropical or semi-tropical regions, machinery 
has been put into effect for stamping out 
such diseases as yellow fever, hookworm, 
malaria, and so on. But in the course of its 
varied medical work the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has discovered that there is a great 
shortage of trained public-health workers. 
The different technical fields for such workers 
are now becoming so numerous that merely 
to specify them would require no small space. 


TheNew Suffice it to say that four or five 

Schoolat years ago a special school of 

Baltimore Hygiene and Public Health was 
established at the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore under the direction .of Dr. 
William H. Welch, by gifts of money from 
the funds of the Foundation. At the begin- 
ning of last month it was announced that 
this work at Baltimore was to be put on a 
large and permanent basis by reason of a new 
gift of $6,000,000 for buildings and endow- 
ment. Nothing in the field of social progress 
since the end of the Great War is more 
definitely encouraging and promising than 
this movement for preventive medicine and 
public health administration. Great are the 
needs, but clear also is the vision of those 
who are proposing to supply remedies. 
Enough has been done in the great fights 
against small-pox, typhoid and diphtheria, 
yellow fever, cholera and malaria, to give 
zest to the systematic plans now on foot for 
the further conquests of preventive medicine. 


- The foremost business of the edu- 

or Better 2 e 

Doctors cated professions is to serve the 

ang NTS oublic welfare. The legitimate 

medical profession has still on hand its great 
Apr.—2 














DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH, OF JOHNS. HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
(Head of the new School of Hygiene and Public Health) 


fight against the ignorance and credulity of 

masses of people, who support the newer 

armies of quackery as the older ones are 

defeated. ‘The best of the medical associa- 

tions are steadily working for measures to 

protect the public. Our frontispiece last 

month, which reproduced a photograph of 

Mr. Severance, president of the American 

Bar Association, called attention to a notable 

gathering of lawyers at Washington which 

represented local and State bar associations, ~ 
in a convention the object of which was to 

advance the standards of legal education. At 

that meeting Dr. William H. Welch, of the 

Johns Hopkins University, told the lawyers 

with what success the medical associations 

were improving the standards of their pro- 

fession. It is not so much for the dignity 

or for the intellectual eminence of members 

of the Bar as for a better service to laymen, 

especially the poor, in the administration of 

civil and criminal justice that higher stand- 

ards of training are demanded. No pro- 
fession likes to deal in a harsh and sum- 
mary way with its less worthy members, 

and—in view of the many cases needing 
discipline—the instances of disbarment are 
far too few. 
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It was argued at the Washing- 
ton meeting by former Judge 
Clarence N. Goodwin, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Conference, that it 
was hardly less than a crime for the State 
to admit to legal practice the class of men 
who prey upon the poor and needy through 
ignorance or dishonesty, while the rich have 
their interests protected by lawyers who are 
highly competent. Mr. Elihu Root dwelt 
upon the relation of the legal profession to 
the promotion of American ideals and insti- 
tutions, and held it to be necessary that law- 
yers should have the broadening benefits of 
college education. Chief Justice Taft argued 
that the applicant himself was cheated out 
of what, with due effort, he might obtain 
if he was permitted to practise law without 
some background of higher general educa- 
tion. Mr. William G. McAdoo held that 
the responsibilities of the lawyer are so vital 
to the welfare of the State that the highest 
standards ought to be exacted. The specific 
proposals that lawyers henceforth should be 
required to have at least two years of college 
study and three subsequent years in a pro- 
fessional school was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Conference. Mr. John W. 
Davis, Senator Pepper, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and other eminent lawyers participated 


A Conference 
on Legal 
Education 














JUDGE CLARENCE N. GOODWIN, OF CHICAGO, WHO 
WAS CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE ON LEGAL EDU- 
CATION HELD AT WASHINGTON LATE IN FEBRUARY 
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in the proceedings. The Bar Associations 
have now created committees which will try 
to have the proposed high standards legalized 
in the different States. 


seaabinbiniai Europe has begun to realize the 
and National fact that electric power must be 
Progress secured as rapidly as possible for 
industry and transportation, and that such 
power must be evolved and transmitted from 
utilization of the streams descending from 
mountains and highlands to the seacoasts. It 
is equally apparent that there must be less 
reliance upon coal in the United States, if 
we are to keep abreast of the opportunities 
toward which science and invention are lead- 
ing the way. Mr. Welliver’s notable article 
in the present number of the Review on the 
opportunities for water-power development 
at Muscle Shoals is not merely the story of 
what Henry Ford may achieve on the 
Tennessee River if Congress endorses his 
proposals, but goes much farther in showing 
what must be done, whether through Henry 
Ford’s leadership or by means of some other 
agency. It is undoubtedly the more or less 
impulsive judgment of the American public 
that Mr. Ford ought to be given the chance 
to make the biggest possible .use of this 
Muscle Shoals opportunity as opening a new 
era. The country is eager to get at those 
great, new developments that we were told, 
at the height of our war effort, would surely 
follow swiftly upon the conclusion of peace. 
Nothing in the realm of scientific advance 
perhaps has excited more interest during re- 
cent weeks than what is popularly called 
radio-telephony. ‘There seems no limit to 
the spread of this new invention. The ordi- 
nary telephone bids fair to be utilized for 
wireless uses, so that members of a family 
may sit in their own homes and converse 
with absent ones traveling on the high seas. 
Mr. Kaempffert’s article in this number of 
the REVIEW gives so clear an account of this 
radio progress that the reader who has no 
scientific training may, nevertheless, under- 
stand what it is all about. 


No little astonishment has come 
to people outside of the tech- 
nically versed financial centers 


Brokerage 
Failures 
Epidemic 


in reading of the recent epidemic of failures 
among brokerage firms. Since November 29 
last, about fifty firms dealing in  securi- 
ties, some of them with liabilities of mil- 


lions, have gone under. After the first of 
March, news came of four or five a day in 


New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, the 
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majority being in the larger metropolis. 
That the country should have passed through 
the strains and perils of the great deflation 
period and the industrial depression follow- 
ing it with only the rarest occurrences of 
failure among financial houses, only¥ to run 
into this veritable holocaust of bankruptcies 
after we were assured the worst was over, 
and after the prices of stocks and bonds had 
been steadily advancing for a number of 
months, was mystifying to the layman. 


ane It appears, however, that in 
Bucket Shop this extraordinarily large list of 

Method financial casualties, houses that 
have been operating as members of the New 
York Stock Exchange are the rarest excep- 
tions; and before the series of failures had 
proceeded far, it was plain that deliberate 
swindling had been the practice of many of 
the concerns that went up into smoke. The 
staple method of financial malpractice used 
by such firms was to inveigle inexperienced 
men and women through glib-tongued sales- 
men and cunning correspondence into specu- 
lating beyond their means, always taking 
the opposite side of the market from that 
of their customers. This process, known as 
“bucketing” orders, means that when a client 
purchased on a margin a hundred shares 
of stock, the unscrupulous broker through 
whom the operation was carried out imme- 
diately “sold short” a hundred shares of the 
same security. Formerly, the typical bucket 
shop did not even go to the trouble and 
expense of buying the stock his customer 
ordered to be bought; but as this specifically 
breaks the law, the more involved and ex- 
pensive and equally effective method described 
above came into vogue. 


“tambs’ Are Lt happens to be a fact that a 
Generally great majority of inexperienced 
margin speculators buy stocks 

for a rise instead of selling them for a fall. 
Thus, after the brokerage house had virtu- 
ally bet that his customer was wrong in 
buying for a rise, it was necessary, for his 
purposes, for the stock in question to go 
down in value. If it did, the swindling 
broker could profit by the fall—having 
already sold the security short, using his 
client’s purchase for protection and his re- 
mittances to pay expenses. For nearly a 
vear after November, 1920, the course of 
the market had given constant opportunities 
for profiting in this way; but, beginning 
several months ago, there came the steady 


and almost uninterrupted rise in quoted 
values of almost all stocks and bonds, de- 
priving the bucketeer of even the fly-by- 
night opportunity, afforded by temporary 
but substantial reactions, of winning his bets 
against his victims’ judgments. ‘Thus, the 
outward and visible sign of slowly returning 
prosperity has proved the death of scores of 
these light-fingered gentry. 


penn Thousands of innocent and in- 

inTheir_ experienced people have lost their 

— hardly-saved money through 
such operations as these, and a dismally 
large portion of them are, naturally, women 
who could ill afford the losses. In some 
cases it has been brought out that the opera- 
tions described in the preceding paragraphs 
have absolutely wiped out the entire means 
of subsistence of women who thought that 
they were protected for life by their com- 
petencies. Authorities estimate that as much 
as $150,000,000 a year has been elicited 
from the public by such methods. The 
plain moral cannot be pointed out with too 
much emphasis or insisted on too often. 
Every investor who contemplates purchasing 
securities, or who receives a suggestion to 
purchase or exchange securities, should let 
nothing stand in the way of obtaining relia- 
ble information concerning the standing and 
character of the people who are to execute 
his orders, and this is doubly true when 
such people are forward with advice and 
the holding out of glittering opportunities. 
When such financial houses are members of 
the great exchanges and associations, such 
as the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, the pre- 
sumption is strongly in favor of correct 
methods and honest dealing. The only 
sound way to proceed, however, is to ques- 
tion one’s banker as to the character and 
financial position and record of the firm 
with which one proposes to deal. No one 
can be satisfied with the mere statement 
that nothing is known derogatory to the 
house under investigation. One must find 
advisers of unimpeachable authority who 
have specific knowledge that the firm in 
question is of good reputation and uses con- 
servative methods. 


Proposed Lhe District Attorney and a 

Legislative (Grand Jury in New York have 
Remedies hee F 

been prompt in their efforts to 

punish the more flagrant offenders among 

the brokerage houses that have failed within 
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the last month or so. But the gentlemen 
who have been running them have the advice 
of astute lawyers to aid them in keeping 
within the letter of the law, and where they 
have overstepped the legal line, it is cus- 
tomary for them to leave the country very 
quickly, to be out of the way of the coming 
crash. Efforts are being made toward a 
new law in New York State, of the “blue- 
sky” variety, providing for the licensing of 
all concerns dealing in securities, and for 
the examination of their books by. State ac- 
countants at any time and without notice. 
It is also urged that the Post-Office Depart- 
ment refuse to transmit the circulars and 
advertisements of security dealers until it 
has investigated and approved the securities 
being offered to the public. Many financial 
people of high standing oppose such govern- 
mental regulations, even while they are con- 
cerned over the irregularities which have 
tended to confuse the mind of the public 
and bring the stamp of uncertainty or fraud 
upon security dealings in general, They 
contend that Government investigators with 
experience and ability sufficient to separate 
the good from the bad in securities and se- 
curity dealers could not be obtained, and 
it is also sometimes objected that the legiti- 
mate private dealings in securities are and 
should be of a privileged nature and should 
not be pried into by casual Government in- 
spectors. The New York Stock Exchange 
and organizations like the Investment 
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OUR SHIPPING BUSINESS TO HAVE A NEW MASTER 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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Bankers’ Association are using every means 
in their power to lessen the evils of unscru- 
pulous dealings in securities; and the first- 
named institution has a powerful weapon 
against dealers of this sort in its control of 
the stock market quotations, and its ability 
to refuse the privilege of “ticker service” to 
concerns whose methods are in doubt. 


On February 28 President Har- 
ding appeared before a_ joint 
session of the two houses of Con- 
gress and delivered his long-expected mes- 
sage dealing with the new plans for the 
American merchant marine and the pro- 
posed governmental aid to shipowners and 
operators. The President frankly took the 
ground that our gigantic experience in Gov- 
ernment shipbuilding and ship operating has 
been a costly failure. The war program 
gave us more than 12,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping (without counting the wooden vessels 
which were a total loss) and this new fleet 
cost us about $3,500,000,000. It was built 
“at five times.the cost of normal construc- 
tion, in the extravagance of wartime neces- 
sity and hurry.” So far as the operation of 
the Government-owned fleet has been con- 
cerned, it has always lost money, even before 
the unparalleled slump in shipping that came 
toward the end of 1920. When Mr. Har- 
ding came into office in March, 1921, the 
nation was operating its fleet with a net loss 


of no less than $16,000,000 a month, 


The New 
Shipping 
Program 


The President courageously ad- 
vocates the prompt selling of 
Government-owned ships to pri- 
vate operators at the prices now prevailing 
in the world market. With a great deal of 
sense he argues that it is no part of our 
present problem that we constructed the 
ships, being obliged to have them at any 
price, at the top cost of war conditions. 
The real problem is a matter of the present 
and of the future, and would be the same 
problem if the ships had originally cost us 
one-fifth as much as they did cost, or five 
times as much. Many critics of the present 
program will cry out for further delay on 
the ground that we should wait until a re- 
covery in the shipping trade gives better 
prices for the vessels. But the period of 
depression in the ocean-carrying trade is 
absolutely uncertain, and the President calls 
to mind that it is one of the outstanding 
barriers to general readjustment that so 
many people insist on waiting, before put- 


Sell 
the Ships 
Now 
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ting their houses in order, for more favor- 
able price conditions. “In the widest view 
the nation will ultimately profit by selling 
now. We may end our losses in an enter- 
prise for which we are not equipped, and 
which no other government has successfully 
undertaken, and the low prices at which we 
must sell to-day will make a lower actual 
investment with which we deal in promoting 
permanent service.” 


ites Thus, the United States Gov- 
frivate ernment has made a_ total but 
honest commercial failure as a 
shipowner, and has come to the wise con- 
clusion that it should go out of the business 
and turn it over to “that individual initiative 
which is the very soul of successful enter- 
prise.” In doing this, however, the Govern- 
ment is legitimately concerned that there 
should not be a second failure under private 
ownership, and American-owned and oper- 
ated vessels are at such a substantial dis- 
advantage as compared with foreign vessels 
(owing to the differences in wage costs, ra- 
tioning costs, working conditions, and other 
substantial items) that it is obviously nec- 
essary to give such governmental aid and 
encouragement to the new private owners of 
vessels as will bring their opportunities for 
profit to something like a parity with their 
foreign competitors. To this end, President 
Harding advocated a program of direct and 
indirect aid to American shipowners; and 
after his address bills were promptly intro- 
duced in Congress to carry out his recom- 
mendations. 


The most important direct aid 
provided for in the Administra- 
tion measure is a subsidy based on 
both the speed and tonnage of the individual 
vessels. The proposed compensation is to be 
made up of one-half of one cent per gross 
ton for each 100 miles traveled; but when 
the speed is 13 knots or over, but less than 
14, two-tenths of a cent per ton is to be 
added, and so on until the maximum com- 
pensation is reached at 23 knots, which 
would earn two and six-tenths cents per ton 
per 100 miles. The money to pay this direct 
subsidy is to be obtained by taking 10 per 
cent. of all duties on imports brought in 
either American or foreign bottoms, together 
with the tonnage charges, taxes and fees on 
vessels entering ports of the United States, 
and payments for mail service (except parcel 
post) added, to make up a merchant marine 


The Direct 
Shipping 
Subsidies 
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fund. Another important provision of the 
new legislation is the creation of a ship con- 
struction loan fund of $125,000,000, from 
which the Shipping Board is to lend up to 
two-thirds of the cost of building a ship at a 
rate of interest not less than 2 per cent. A 
third effort to make the operation of Ameri- 
can ships profitable is the relief from cor- 
poration taxes to the extent of 5 per cent. 
for firms consigning their imports and 
exports to our vessels. A fund is to be estab- 
lished for retainers to officers and men en- 
rolled in the United States Naval Reserve, a 
higher depreciation charge is to be allowed 
shipowners, aiding them in their income 
taxes, and the Shipping Board is to be 
allowed to sell its steamers at market prices, 
regardless of replacement values or original 
costs, thus lowering the capital charges of 
new shipping firms. 


diaiia It is also proposed that 50 per 

Indirect cent. of the immigrants from 

— maritime countries and all those 
from non-maritime countries must embark 
on American ships. Specific permission is 
granted railroads to own ships operating in 
foreign trade. Assurance is given that the 
army and navy transport service will be dis- 
continued to avoid competition with any 
private interests establishing adequate sail- 
ings. It is estimated that the program so 
strongly advocated by President Harding and 
now before Congress will cost the nation 
$15,000,000 the first year and that this cur- 
rent expense should increase up to about 
$30,000,000 a year as a maximum. In the 
middle of March it looked as if the Admin- 
istration’s plan would have a fair chance of 
success in Congress. The present laws 
affecting seamen’s wages and working con- 
ditions are not disturbed by it. A wise 
provision that will forestall much opposition 
stipulates that the subsidy received by any 
concern shall begin to come back to the 
Government as soon as the profits of the 
concern in question exceed 10 per cent. on 
its capital actually invested. 


previ On March 15 the coal operators 

to Averta began negotiations with the 
Coal Strike . : ’ 
representatives of the miners 

unions in an effort to smooth out the differ- 
ences as to wages and get at a basis for new 
agreements beginning April 1. At that time 
it did not seem at all probable that a general 
strike in the unionized fields could be averted. 
The anthracite miners had drawn up a 
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schedule of nineteen demands, chief of which 
was a 20 per cent. increase in wages, with 
other items which would further add to the 
cost of production. The operators have been 
maintaining a firm stand on the ground that 
the price of coal is too high to the consumer 
and that the only way it can be reduced is to 
cut down the labor cost of production. Else- 
where in this issue of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews is an article dealing with the whole 
puzzling and tangled problem of the pro- 
duction and distribution of coai, by Mr. 
Floyd W. Parsons. 


It was estimated on March 1 
that in the event of the strike, 
the country would find _ itself 
with at least 41 days’ supply of bitumi- 
nous coal on hand, and that these stocks, 
together with the 4,000,000 tons a week that 
may be obtained from the non-union fields, 
should carry along industrial operations at 
their present pace for a. long period, even if 
the supplies from the union fields are abso- 
lutely cut off. In the last coal strike, i 
1919, the non-union miners remaining at 
work accounted for 28.4 per cent. of the 
country’s total production. The non-union 
mines have already reduced wage rates and 
have thereby been enabled to undersell the 
unionized fields and are running nearly full 
time, with the non-union miners earning 
decidedly more per week with their lower 
wages than the union miners are receiving. 


Large Supplies 
0. 
Coal on Hand 


tio, sme months ago it Was sug- 
Outlook for gested in this magazine that the 
Farmers : : 
prices of farm products, which 
had in general fallen so much farther than 
the prices of manufactured goods, would 
probably see some recovery in the course of 
this year. This recovery has already set in 
and has progressed far enough. to make the 
prospects of the farmer, and therefore of 
trade in general, decidedly brighter than they 
have been since the great period of post-war 
deflation set in. The purchasing power of 
the agricultural group of workers was more 
drastically and suddenly cut down than ever 
before in our history. It has been the one 
largest item of concern in gauging the extent 
of the depression throughout the country. 
With farm products at prices, in many in- 
stances, even below pre-war ‘levels, while 
articles the farmer.must buy were still from 
50 per cent. to 150 per cent. above pre-war 
level, he simply could not purchase; and the 
results have been showing dramatically in 


the dismal financial reports for 1921 of the 
great mail-order houses, fertilizer companies, 
agricultural machinery manufacturers, and 
a host of others. One of two things had to 
happen before a balance could be restored, 
with trading becoming active again. Farm 
products must rise in price to enable the 
farmer to purchase the goods which, with the 
higher levels of wages elsewhere, could only 
be produced and sold‘to him at high costs; 
or else the cost of production and the prices 
of these manufactured articles must come 
down to an extent that was scarcely con- 
ceivable in the face of the labor unions’ 
ability to protect wage rates. 


ran On the first of last November 
Farm Prices wheat sold in Chicago at $1.01 
Have Risen’ er bushel. In February the 
May delivery had reached $1.47. This re- 
markable recovery was chiefly due to the 
failure of the Argentine, Australian, and 
Canadian crops to make the very large yields 
that had been expected this season. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that so long 
as the great wheat production of Russia is 
shut off, the balance of the world’s supply 
and demand in the wheat markets will be 
very sensitive, with consumption close to 
production when crops are normally good, 
and wildly rising prices when there are 
failures in important wheat-growing  sec- 
tions. Swine sold in February at prices 40 
per cent. or more above the lowest point, 
which means a corresponding increase in the 
value of corn. Prices that cattlemen have 
been getting for their stock animals are,.much 
better than in 1921, and it looks as if this 
demoralized industry was on the mend. 
There is a ready market for sheep, and lambs 
are bringing double the prices of the last 
months of 1921, while wool is 35 to 50 per 
cent. higher in price than four months ago. 
Cotton was selling in March about 50 per 
cent. above its low price of the last two 
years, and it is difficult to see how the cotton 
farmer can, during the next year, get much 
less than the present prices. The carry-over 
was only 4,000,000 bales, and it is estimated 
that the consumption of the coming year will 
be between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 bales 
—itself a very fair crop. In the face of this 
demand we have the boll weevil now extend- 
ing its ravages over the entire cotton-growing 
section of the South; there is continued agita- 
tion as to restricting acreage, and the fer- 
tilizer purchases of the planters have been 
necessarily abnormally small. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 13 to March 15, 1922) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 13.—The Senate receives the Yap 
treaty. 

In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) con- 
demns the proposed soldier bonus, being sup- 
ported by Messrs. King, Warren, and Glass; 
Mr. Jones (Dem., N. M.) defends the bonus; 
Mr. Borah estimates the total cost of caring for 
wounded alone at $75,000,000,000. 


February 14.—The Senate passes the House 
bill extending the Patent Office facilities now 
inadequate for the volume of work. 


February 16.—The Senate with only two nega- 
tive votes adopts the Hitchcock resolution re- 
questing President Harding to transmit further 
minutes of negotiations preceding the Four Power 
Pacific treaty, which Senators Lodge and Under- 
wood had explained were non-existent. 


February 17—The House passes the annual 
Interior Department Appropriation bill totaling 
$295,000,000. 

February 20.—The Senate is informed by the 
President that it is incompatible with public in- 
terest “to reveal informal and confidential con- 
versations or discussions, of which no record 
was kept.” 

The Senate passes the House bill extending 
privileges of naval radio service for five years 
to the press; the bill covers radio communica- 
tion between the West Coast and the Orient, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The House passes the Rossdale bill permitting 
a commission of five to negotiate the exchange 
of the old Park Row post office site for a new 
location in New York City. 

The House votes to extend operation of the 
3 per cent. immigration restriction law until 
June 30, 1923. 

February 23.—The Senate passes a seed grain 
relief bill for farmers of North and South Dakota 
and Montana, who have been suffering from 
drought; the bill goes to the House. 

The Senate passes the Interior Department 
Appropriation bill with slight increases. 

February 24.—The House passes the Commerce 
and Labor Appropriation bill; the Department 
of Commerce gets $18,503,164 and the Labor 
Department $6,825,000, of which $1,240,000 is for 
protection of maternity under the Sheppard- 
Towner law. 

February 27—The Senate receives the seven 
treaties arranged at the Washington Conference, 
in a report from the Foreign Relations Committee. 

February 28.—Both houses hear the President 
urge a plan for building up an American Mer- 
chant Marine; he proposes to use part of the 
tariff duties as a ship subsidy but will not dis- 
criminate in favor of American bottoms in duties 
on imports; all postal compensations are super- 
seded except parcel post. 


The Senate rejects the Pittman amendment to 
the Yap treaty, proposing to give American na- 
tionals equal rights with Japanese. 

The Senate confirms secretaries Hughes and 
Hoover as members of the Foreign Debt Funding 
Commission, Secretary Mellon being a member 
under the law; objection is raised to the two 
Congressional members, on technical grounds. 


March 1.—The Senate ratifies the treaty with 
Japan regarding the Island of Yap in the Pa- 
cific, by vote of 67 to 22, without amendments. 

March 2.—The Senate begins debate on the 
Four Power Pacific treaty, Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., 
Neb.) leading the opposition, supported by 
Messrs. Walsh, Smith, Kendrick, and Stanley, 
all Democrats. 


March 3.—The House passes the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill carrying $108,500,000; 
$94,000,000 goes to the Veteran’s Bureau, and 
$5,000,000 as first payment under the Colombia 
treaty settling the Panama Canal dispute. 

March 6.—The Senate adopts a rule cen- 
tralizing in the Appropriations Committee all 
budgetary bills, instead of sending them to sep- 
arate major committees as in the past; the House 
had already made the change to facilitate opera- 
tion of the budget scheme. 

March 8.—The Senate is informed by Presi- 
dent Harding in reply to the Borah resolution 
that the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917 between 
the United States and Japan “could not have any 
effect whatever inconsistent with treaty obliga- 
tions, whether existing or thereafter coming into 
force.” (The point had been raised, Does the 
Four Power treaty nullify the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement?) 


March 9.—The Senate debates the Four Power 
treaty, Mr. Robinson (Dem., Ark.) charging that 
it was written by Mr. Balfour of England; Mr. 
Root and Mr. Underwood fail to deny the charge. 

The House votes $360,000 for farmers’ seed 
relief. (The free seed item had been omitted in 
committee from the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill.) 


March 11.—The Senate receives information 
from Secretary Hughes that the Four Power treaty 
was written by himself, in a note made public 
by Mr. Underwood in answer to the charges of 
Mr. Robinson; Secretary Hughes declares defeat 
of the treaty would be a national calamity. 

In the House, Mr. Albert Johnson (Rep., 
Wash.) introduces a bill completely revising the 
naturalization and registration code for aliens; 
the bill is the product of two years’ work by the 
Committee on Immigration. 


March 12.—The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee receives Secretary Mellon’s objections to 
a proposed bank loan bonus; he says it would 
result in frozen credits and inflated currency. 


March 13.—The House Appropriations Com- 
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mittee reports the Army bill carrying a total of 
$270,353,030 for a force of 11,000 officers and 
115,000 enlisted men; the appropriation is re- 
duced $116,000,000 from last year’s figure. 

March 14.—The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reports out the soldiers’ bonus bill on the 
adjusted service certificate loan plan. 

The Senate, voting 55 to 30, defeats the Robin- 
son amendment to the Four Power ireaty; the 
amendment pledged signatory nations to refrain 
from aggressive acts and, in event of contro- 
versy, to confer with nations not party to the treaty. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 13.—“Uncle Joe” Cannon, oldest 
member of the House of Representatives, an- 
nounces his retirement, stating he will- not run 
for the Sixty-eighth Congress for the Eighteenth 
Illinois district; he is eighty-six years of age 
and is serving his twenty-third term in Congress. 

February 15.—At New York, nineteen brokers 
are indicted for operating bucketshops. 

February 16.—President Harding notifies 
Chairman Fordney of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that he favors a sales tax for 
the proposed soldier bonus, or else postponement. 

February 17.—Charles A. Rawson is appointed 
to the United States Senate by Governor Kendall 
of Iowa, to succeed Senator Kenyon, who re- 
signed to become a federal judge. ; 

February 18.—Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis resigns from the Federal District Court to 
devote his entire time as baseball commissioner. 

President Harding signs the Capper-Volstead 
Coéperative Marketing bill, exempting farmers’ 
associations from the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

February 20.—The Transit Commission of 
New York City fixes valuation of forty transit 
companies to be included in its reorganization 
plan at $465,680,154; present book value set by 
the companies is $791,000,000; capitalization is 
reduced from nearly $1,000,000,000-to $765,000,000. 

The New Jersey legislature completes passage 
of the Port of New York Authority bill, appro- 
priating $100,000 for development of the port 
under a joint board of members from New York 
and New Jersey. 

February 21.—The Foreign Debt Funding Com- 
mission is named; the members are to be: Sec- 
retaries Mellon, Hughes, Hoover, and Senator 
Reed Smoot (Rep., Utah), and Representative 
Theodore Burton (Rep., Ohio). 

The New York legislature passes the Port of 
New York Authority bill. 

District Attorney Joseph C. Pelletier of Bos- 
ton is removed for malfeasance by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 

February 27.—Charles W. Morse is indicted 
with three sons and eight others for conspiracy 
to defraud the Government and the United States 
Fleet Corporation. 

Detroit United Railway stockholders accept the 
city’s offer of $19,850,000 for transit lines; the 
proposal will be submitted to the voters April 15. 

The United States Supreme Court upholds the 
constitutionality of the Nineteenth Amendment 
granting the suffrage to women; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is upheld in regulating 
railroad rates within the States of New York and 
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Wisconsin, which claimed interference with 
State rights. 

February 28.—The radio telephone conference 
which met February 27, at Washington, D. C., 
ends open sessions, and legal, technical, and ama- 
teur committees will formulate recommendations 


for regulating various classes of users. 


March 1.—The Government guaranty of 6 per 
cent. return to railroads expires. 


March 2.—Dr. Hubert Work, formerly Mr 
Hays’s First Assistant, is appointed Postmaste: 
General. 


March 4.—The New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission orders gas rates reduced from $1.40 to a 
new rate of $1.25. 

Secretary Denby orders from active service all 
but 76 destroyers in full, and 40 in partial, com- 
mission, in order to save fuel. 


March 6.—The United States Supreme Court 
holds the New York 80-cent gas law unconsti- 
tutional and confiscatory under conditions existing 
in 1918 and 1919. 


March 8.—President and Mrs. Harding begin 
a vacation trip .to Florida, for cruising and 
golfing. 

Governor Miller of New York signs a law 
doubling membership of county committees of 
political parties in order to give women official 
representation opportunities. 


March 9.—Controller of the Currency Cris- 
singer announces his opposition to loans by banks 
on adjusted service certificates if the soldier 
bonus is adopted by Congress in that form. 

The New Jersey legislature finally ratifies the 
Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment; Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island are the only States 
that have not ratified. 


March 10.—Complete control of wireless tele- 
phone transmission by the Department of Com- 
merce is recommended by the technical committee 
of the recent radio conference at Washington. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 14.—Premier Lloyd George makes a 
notable speech in the House of Commons on 
affairs in India, stating he will support the Indian 
Secretary of State, E. S. Montagu, both in the 
recent reforms and in suppression of further dis- 
orders. 

In Ireland, the Ulster border is quiet, but 
twenty-two persons have been killed and sixty 
wounded at Belfast within four days. 

President Obregon of Mexico orders executed 
three rebel plotters; they are, General Antonio 
Pruneda of Coahuila, Capt. Lugardo Perez, and 
one Ruiz, an ex-Villista. 

February 15.—The government of Chancellor 
Wirth of Germany is upheld, 220 to 185, in the 


Reichstag. 


February 16.—Winston Churchill, Secretary of 
the Colonies, moves the second reading of the Irish 
Free State bill, outlining procedure as follows: 
Passage of bill, Irish elections in March or April, 
meeting of new Irish Parliament to ratify the 
treaty, final confirmatory action by British Parlia- 
ment in June or July, and then the one month 
option for Ulster to decide whether she will join 
the rest of Ireland. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


The Bonomi Cabinet in Italy again fails, as 
the Chamber votes 209 to 107 against it; only 
the Populists and Reformists support the Premier, 
who resigns a second time. 

February 22.—At Dublin, 3000 Sinn Feiners 
agree to a truce for three months between the 
Treaty Party of Griffith and Collins and the Re- 
publican Party of De Valera; elections are to be 
held in three months for Irish Parliament 
and treaty referendum; Provisional Government 
(Griffith) will function as the executive and Dail 
Eireann (De Valera) as the legislative branch, 
each remaining in power, neither able to curtail 
the other. 

In British India, 160 prisoners are released 
from Faridpur jail upon signing certain promises; 
they were arrested for non-codperationist ac- 
tivities. 

February 23.—In Tokio, with rioting outside, 
the Japanese Diet defeats the universal suffrage 
bill, 288 to 150. 

Sir Eric Geddes resigns from Parliament to 
resume business life; as head of the Economy 
Committee he recently suggested savings of 
£75,000,000. 

February 24.—Canada’s population statistics 
are announced for 1921; they show an increase 
of 20 per cent. over 1911, with a total of 8,772,631 
persons now in the Dominion. 

February 25.—The Italian Cabinet is reformed 
by Luigi Facta, with Signor Schanzer as For- 
eign Minister. 

The Lloyd George government loses its third 
by-election within a week; there have been sixty- 
four by-elections, of which the Coalition majority 
has held only thirty-three, Labor and Independent 
Liberals gaining. 

February 28.—At London, Princess Mary— 
only daughter of King George and Queen Mary 
—is married to Viscount Lascelles. 

Field Marshal Allenby, British High Commis- 
sioner in Egypt, proclaims the abolition of the 
British protectorate and restoration of Egyptian 
sovereignty and independence; status quo is pre- 
served provisionally on defense, security of com- 
munications, and protection of foreigners and the 
Sudan. 

March 1.—An Egyptian Cabinet is formed by 
Abdel Khalek Sarvat Pasha. 

March 2.—Lady Rhondda becomes the first 
woman to sit in the British House of Lords, 
succeeding to her father’s seat under a construc- 
tion of a women’s political enabling act of 1919. 

Sir Robert Horne, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, informs the House of Commons that 
the Washington Conference agreements will save 
£10,000,000 to British taxpayers in the forthcom- 
ing financial year. 

March 3.—Arthur J. Balfour, head of Britain’s 
delegation at the Washington Conference, is 
knighted by King George with the Order of the 
Garter. 

March 5.—Limerick is seized by 400 Irish Re- 
publican armed sympathizers of De Valera, who 
order Free State forces to leave; British troops 
police the town. 

March 8.—Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary for 
India, publishes at London a dispatch from Lord 
Reading, Viceroy of India, imploring revision of 














© Clinedinsi 
HON. CHARLES A. RAWSON, OF DES MOINES, IOWA, 
WHO HAS TAKEN MR. KENYON’S SEAT IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

(Mr. Rawson is a business man of the highest type, 
and a graduate of the college at Grinnell, of which; like 
Senator Cummins, he is also a trustee. He has been ac- 
tive as a Republican, Chairman of the State Committee, 
and manager of Senator Kenyon’s campaigns. It is an- 
nounced that in accepting the present appointment he 
does not intend to be a candidate at the polls this year, 
when a permanent successor to Senator Kenyon will be 
chosen) 


the Sevres treaty with.Turkey to alleviate Mo- 
hammedan unrest in India; a conference on the 
Near East was to have been held March 22 at 
Paris between British, French, and Italians. 

The House of Commons passes the Irish Free 
State bill, 295 to 52, without amendment. 

March 9.—Secretary Montagu is asked by 
Premier Lloyd George to resign. 

The Washington Conference agreements are 
presented to the Canadian Parliament for rati- 
fication. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
mobilizes horse, foot, and artillery, to reinforce 
police in quelling disorders arising from a strike 
of gold miners on the Rand; natives are arming 
to repel attacks of strikers. 

March 10.—Mahondas K. Gandhi, leader of a 
non-coéperative revolution in India, is arrested 
at Ahmedabad, 300 miles north of Bombay. 

March 11.—Italian reports indicate a- serious 
revolution in Tripoli; the railroad is cut, Aziza 
is isolated, and Chater and Zavia are abandoned 
by Italian troops. 

An aviator bombs gold mine strikers near 
Johannesburg in the South African disorders; a 
Scotch detachment is ambushed; 600 casualties 
have occurred, with 80 killed. 

Irish factions at Limerick reach an agreement; 
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Republican and Free State troops march out side 
by side; a British garrison stays in the barracks. 
March 12.—In South Africa, vigorous fighting 
occurs between gold mine strikers (said to be 
“Reds”) and police, reinforced by troops and air- 
planes; 1500 are captured. . 
Michael Collins faces “heckling” at Cork, 
speaking uncompromisingly for the Free State in 
face of shots, jeers, and cries of “traitor”; he 
calls the Republicans fools and madmen who 
would ruin Ireland if they had their way. 

The Greek Premier, Demetrios Gounaris, loses 
a vote of confidence, 161 to 156, on Allied media- 
tion with Turkey, to which he had consented; 
Nicholas Stratos is charged by King Constantine 
with forming a new ministry. 

In Albania, revolutionists occupy Tirana, the 
capital; the Government moves to Elbassan, south 
of Scutari; Zugliedi and Ilsuddusek head the re- 
volt, against Ahmed Zagoli. 

March 13.—In the House of Commons it is 
announced that the army appropriation for the 
coming year will be £62,300,000, compared with 
£93,714,000 last year; the navy appropriation is 
£17,595,000 less than for 1921-22. 


March 14.—The House of Commons approves 
the Egyptian policy, 202 to 70. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 11——The Yap treaty is signed by 
Secretary Hughes and Japanese Ambassador 
Shidehara at Washington and is sent to the 
President. 


February 15.—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is opened at The Hague. 


February 20.—The first corn of the $20,000,000 
worth authorized by the American Congress for 
Russian Relief is received on the Volga; eleven 
trains are loaded for Ufa, Orenburg, Samara, and 
Saratov. 

February 25.—Premier Lloyd George confers 
with the new French Premier, Poincaré, at Bou- 
lougne; it is agreed that the proposed economic 
conference will be held April 10 at Genoa. 


March 2.—Final ratifications of the United 
States treaty with Colombia. 

Washington sets April 26 as the date for Chile 
and Peru to discuss fulfillment of the treaty of 
Ancon, covering the Tacna-Arica dispute, now 
near settlement after thirty years. 


March 3.—At Fiume, Italian Fascisti riot and 
oust Signor Zanella, President of the Free State 
of Fiume. 

March 6.—President Harding prohibits exports 
of arms from the United States to China, under 
Congressional resolution of January 31, 1921. 


March 7.—American marines, court-martialed 
for disorders at Managua, Nicaragua, are sen- 
tenced to long prison terms and the garrison is 
changed. 


March 8.—The United States declines to par- 
ticipate in the Genoa Conference, in a note by 
Secretary Hughes which criticizes the proposed 
discussion as political rather than economic. 

March 11.—Allied ministers of finance at Paris 
defer decision on the renewed American claim 
for $241,000,000 for Rhine occupation by United 
States troops; but they divide among themselves 
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the first billion marks paid by Germany; Britain 
gets 500,000,000; France 140,000,000; Italy 
30,000,000, and Belgium the remainder. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 13.—The Institute for Public Service 
announces results of its annual history test among 
200,000 high school and college students; only 
20,000 average 46 per cent. on “street corner” and 
sports topics, but improvement is shown in knowl- 
edge of current history and events. 

February 15.—Secretary of State Hughes sails 
for Bermuda on a two weeks’ vacation. 

February 17.—In China, 6,000,000 people face 
starvation due to floods destroying 20 per cent. 
of the rice crop in the provinces of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, and Anhwei, where there was famine 
in 1921. 

February 18.—At Washington, D. C., seven 
theaters are closed, including two “legitimate” 
houses, because of structural weaknesses dis- 
covered as a result of the theater collapse last 
month. 

The United Mine Workers’ wage convention 
at Indianapolis adjourns after defeating Alexan- 
der Howatt and electing John L. Lewis inter- 
national president; it votes a wage demand on 
the present scale, with a six-hour day and a 
five-day week in bituminous mines. 

February 19.—Income returns for 1919 show 
five persons with an income of $5,000,000 that 
year and sixty-five with incomes of $1,000,000 
or over; 5,332,760 persons paid taxes on their 
incomes. 

February 20.—Anthracite coal miné operators 
announce assent to meet miners to discuss a new 
wage contract to replace that expiring March 31. 

February 21—The Army dirigible Roma (re- 
cently purchased from Italy) crashes in flames 
near Hampton Roads, Va.; 34 of the crew are 
killed, 11 survive; the vessel was alighting after 
trouble with its rudder, and came in contact with 
high voltage wires that caused an explosion of 
its gas bag. 

The death rate for the United States, it is an- 
nounced, decreased from 14.9 per thousand in 
1910 to 13 per thousand in 1920. 

February 22.—Representatives of 2,000,000 
union coal miners, railroad men, and longshore- 
men form an alliance at Chicago; the plan is 
not effective till ratified by the various local 
unions. 

The Aeronautical Research Committee in Eng- 
land reports its findings on the ZR-2 (R-38) air- 
ship disaster, stating that “in the stress calcula- 
tions which were made by the (English) design 
staff, the airship was assumed throughout to be 
in the static bouyant condition; the stresses which 
would be imposed due to the additional air 
pressures when in flight were not calculated.” 

The twelve-year dispute between New York 
newspaper publishers and union pressmen is set- 
tled by arbitration of Judge Martin T. Manton, 
under agreement by both sides in advance to be 
bound by his decision. 

February 23.—At Washington, D. C., leaders 
of the American Bar Associations advocate more 
exacting requirements in education of applicants 
through academic courses as well as improved 
technical instruction. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


March 2.—The Census Bureau announces that 
New York City, with a total population of 
6,000,000, has 2,786,112 foreign-born residents, of 
whom 1,153,813 are naturalized citizens. 


March 7.—The second annual radio show opens 
at New York City; 2000 persons are turned away 
for lack of accommodation. 

March 8.—The Norwegian freighter Grontoft 
founders in midocean in a terrific gale with all 
hands lost; an unknown wireless operator shows 
heroic disregard for death, sending wireless bul- 
letins until the ship plunges to the bottom. 

March 12.—At Union City, Ga., a train wreck 
kills seven and injures sixteen persons. 

March 14.—Tornadoes sweep Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, killing and 
injuring many persons. 


OBITUARY 


February 13.—Luigi Denza, composer of the 
opera “Funicoli Funicola,” 76. 

February 15.—Dr. James Martin Peebles, phy- 
sician and author, 100. 

February 16.—Bishop John Edward Robinson, 
Methodist missionary to India and Burmah from 
the United States, 73. . Benjamin F. Buck, 
New York book publisher, 57. 

February 17.—Francis Cornelius Drake, gen- 
eral art director of the New York World, or- 
ganizer of the American Liberties League, 50. 


February 20.—John Franklin Shafroth, former 


Governor and twice United States Senator 
(Dem.) from Colorado, 67. A. H. Taylor, 
Congressman from Indiana from 1892 to 1894, 
74. . . . Rear Adm. James Dexter Adams, 
U. S. N., retired, 73. . Rear Adm. John Van 
Benthuysen Bleecker, U. S. N., retired, 74. 

February 21.—Richard Gilder Cholmeley- 
Jones, former Director of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, who reorganized and made efficient 
this great veterans’ relief work, 38. 

February 24.—Viscount Lewis Harcourt, for- 
mer British Secretary of State for Colonies from 
1910 to 1915, 59. . . . Dr. Orland Faulkland 
Lewis, sociologist, 49. 

February 26.—Samuel Peter Orth, Cornell pro- 
fessor of political science, 49. 

February 27.—Bernard Walter Evans, British 
landscape painter, 78. 

March 1.—Dr. George Harris, president emeri- 
tus of Amherst College, author of religious works, 
77... . Dr. Frank Byrnes, well-known Chicago 
surgeon, 59. Dr. John Caspar Branner, 
president emeritus of Stanford University, geolo- 
gist, 72. 

March 2.—Henri Bataille, noted French play- 
wright, 50. Major J. B. Thomas, president 
of Imperial War Veterans of Canada, 58. 

March 3.—Joseph Rhode Grismer, actor, play- 
wright, and manager, 73. James Henry 
Ottley, for many years publisher of McCall’s 
Magazine, 70. Dr. James Woods Babcock, 
of Columbia, S. C., pellagra specialist and alien- 
ist, 65. 

March 4.—Bert Williams, negro comedian, 46. 

March 6.—Henry De Witt Hotchkiss, New York 
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THE LATE COLONEL R. G. CHOLMELEY-JONES, OF 
NEW YORK 

(Richard G. Cholmeley-Jones, who died in New York 
February 21, was one of the men whose capacity for un- 
selfish service and whose genius for the direction of or- 
ganized effort on a large scale were tested to the utmost 
during the exigencies of the war. For many years he had 
been an important member of the business staff of the 
Review or Reviews. Heart trouble prevented his en- 
tering the fighting services, and he became the most ac- 
tive man abroad in carrying on the business of soldiers’ 
insurance. Soon after his retirement from the army he 
was summoned to Washington to become the head cf the 
War Risk Bureau. Under him was the largest number 
of employees in any of the Washington services; and by 
indefatigable effort the vast business of the Bureau was 
made systematic and efficient. Early in the present Ad- 
ministration Col. Cholmeley-Jones returned to business 
life in New York; but his labors for the soldiers and their 
dependents had so exhausted his vitality that he suc- 
cumbed to an illness which probably would not otherwise 
have shortened his life. Many pages would be needed 
to do justice to his noble qualities and to his career of 
useful service) 


Supreme Court Justice, 66. 
steel merchant, 75. 

March 7.—Edgar H. Cottrell, who developed 
the rotary press for printing magazines, 72. 

March 8.—Col. John Page Nicholson, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., chairman of Gettysburg National 
Park Commission, 79. Gen. Benjamin 
Lefevre, of Ohio, lawyer and former Congress- 
man, 84. 

March 9.—William H. Remick, recently presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 56. 

March 11—Dr. Charles William Waidner, 
chief physicist of the Bureau of Standards, 
49. . . . Robert John Wynne, Postmaster Gen- 
eral in 1905 under President Roosevelt, 71. . . 
Charles A. Barcher, publisher and editor of the 
American Commercial Traveler. 

March 12.—Harrie Irving Hancock, author and 
chemist, 54. 

March 13.—James 
financier, 67. 
Farland, of the 
Yale, 54. 


... Col. John Lambert, 


Stuart MacKie, railroad 
Prof. Boynton Wells Mc- 
chemistry department of 
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A COW THE ONLY THING NEEDED —Irom the News (Chicago, Ill.) 
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THE CONGRESSMAN'S NIGHTMARE “HELP! HELP!” 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) From the Tribune (Chicago, Ill.) 
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WITH THE ROADS ALL BLOCKED! WITHOUT THE AID OF A NET 
From the News (Rome, Ga.) From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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“HEY, HERE'S ANOTHER PASSENGER” “It’s ON THE MENU—BUT I DONT KNOW HOW 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) TO MAKE IT!”—From the Times (New York) 
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NOW HE KNOWS WHAT THE WAR WAS LIKE 
From Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 


N the halls of Congress two topics have 
pressed for attention during recent weeks: 
The Senate has had before’ it, for ratification 
or rejection, the series of treaties represent- 


ing the work of the Washington Conference 
on [imitation of Armament and on Far 


Eastern Questions; while the House has 
been endeavoring to frame a measure which 
would provide a bonus for each veteran of 
the recent war and at the same time find the 











A HORSE! MY KINGDOM FOR A HORSE 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 


A HorSE! 











“WHY DON’T YOU COME IN THE FRONT DOOR? 
IT’S OPEN !” 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


money with which to pay that bonus. In the 
European press the approaching economic 
conference at Genoa—an invitation to which 
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THE SPEAR THAT KNOWS NO BROTHER 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 




















FROM WASHINGTON TO GENOA, IN CARTOONS 
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THE SENATE AND THE NEW TREATIES 
From the News (Indianapolis, Indiana) 


Uncle Sam declined—-has been the chief sub- 
ject for the cartoonist. European politics 
and progress have seemed to mean just one 
conference after another, with renewed hope 
that each succeeding one will bear fruit. At 
this Genoa conference Russians and Ger- 
mans, sitting around the table with Allied 
representatives, will furnish new _possi- 
bilities. 
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ANOTHER LITTLE JACK HORNER 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 
From the American © (New York) 











WILL HE EVER STOP TALKING? 
From the Times (New York) 








LENINE AT GENOA 
From the Liberator (New York) 
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THE ROAD TO EUROPEAN 


: PANTALONE (the lean and slippered gentleman familiar 
COLUMBUS INVITES UNCLE SAM : in Italian comedy): “If Genoa is not the last station, I 


PEACE 












“As I once discovered you, so I seek you once again.” — will send you and all your diplomacy to another place— 
From De* Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) to perdition! 





From JI 420 (Florence, Italy) 

































RUSSIA AND GERMANY AT GENOA HOW FRANCE FIGURES THE BASIS OF A POSSIBLE 
Lioyp Grorce (to France): ‘Meet the good Lenine “UNITED STATES OF EUROPE” 


> Ces ~e ? sg = 
and the poor : tinnes. ; ; . From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 












































FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE ALLIES IN CONFERENCE—From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 














FROM WASHINGTON TO GENOA, IN CARTOONS 
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“ITS COMB IS REMARKABLY SWOLLEN. IT IS HIGH 
TIME IT GOT A LITTLE ATTENTION” 
From Die Muskete (Vienna, Austria) 














I LOVE YOU, MADAME, BUT YOU MUST PAY ME 
From Le Cri de Paris (Paris, France) 


EUROPE SINKING UNDER THE WEIGHT OF ITS DEBT 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
Apr.—3 
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THE FRENCH FIGHTING COCK 


This creature will not let its claws and beak be clipped. 
That may prove dangerous 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 





French criticism of Uncle Sam balances 
German and Austrian criticism of France, 
in the cartoons reproduced on this page. 











LIBERTY ENLIGHTENS THE WORLD 


“You must pay to the last farthing! 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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UNCLE SAM CALLS A HALT 
“Before you start a new war—pay for the old one!” 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 

{The gentleman on horseback is Premier Poincaré 
of France, who is represented by this German car- 
toonist as being more militaristic than his predecessor, 
Briand, had been] 




















EMULATING THE IRISH BOY AND HIS NEW TOY 
Littte Inpra and Littte Ecypt: ‘Pa, we want 
one, too!” 

From the Passing Show (London, England) 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT GENOA 


France (the real one needing economic reconstruc- 
tion): “Well, here are new clients. What chance 
as 


will I have here? 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 

{The bench is filled by Russian, German, Turk, 
Greek, etc. It should be remembered that the French 
believe that they always lose nowadays when_ they 
consent to sit with other nations in conference] 











THE POLITICAL RACE IN INDIA 
From the Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 

[The runner at the right is Gandhi, the revolu- 
tionist, and his opponent is Mr. Montagu, Secretary 
of State for India in the British Cabinet. | Since this 
cartoon was published in India, Gandhi has been 
arrested and Mr. Montagu has been dismissed after 
an incident which indicated too much sympathy for 
Indian aspirations] 





EUROPE PREPARES FOR GENOA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE First STEP 


HIS article is written in London in the 

early days of March, immediatelv fol- 
lowing the Boulogne Conference. From 
that conference emerged a Franco-British 
agreement to hold a Genoa Conference in 
conformity with the earlier arrangement 
made at Cannes. Even now, some days 
after the Boulogne meeting between Lloyd 
George and M. Poincaré, the exact details 
remain unknown. ‘Two things, however, 
seem to be fairly clear: First, that Anglo- 
French relations, after having _ steadily 
worsened for a long period of time until 
they reached the climax at Washington, are 
on the mend; secondly, that the main busi- 
ness of the Genoa Conference will be some 
step or experiment in reopening Russian 
markets. Perhaps of equal importance 
was the agreement between the two Prime 
Ministers upon a formal Anglo-French en- 
gagement, which should carry with it a guar- 
antee for France against a fresh German 
attack—that guarantee which France has de- 
manded at all times and obtained at the Paris 
Conference, only to lose in the United States 
Senate. 

Now, roughly speaking, this was the result 
of the Boulogne Conference on the positive 
side. Negatively, it was agreed under 
French urging that the Genoa meeting 
should not consider the question of repara- 
tions, the question of land armaments, or 
the question of the treaties made at Paris 
in the Conference of 1919. It was also 
agreed that while the invitation to Russia, 
agreed upon at Cannes, should stand, the 
presence of representatives of the Bolshevist 
Government at the Genoa Conference 
would not constitute a recognition of the 
Bolshevist Government as de jure. 

Now precisely what does the Genoa Con- 
ference promise under’ the program, so far 
as it is known at the present moment? 

Let us recognize at once that it is not 
going to be a definitive reassembly of Europe. 
No such ambitious plan remains after Bou- 
logne. Europe is going to sit down at a 
conference table together again. Germany 


is going to be received for the first time since 
the war as an equal, Russia is going to be 
admitted on sufferance, and there is to be a 
discussion of ways and means to reopen com- 
mercial relations between Western Europe 
and Bolshevist Russia. 

I am going in a moment to trace rapidly 
some of the steps which led to the Genoa 
Conference and explain the attitude partic- 
ularly of Great Britain to this conference, 
but in the first place I am anxious to give 
my readers a clear impression that the largest 
possible advantage reasonable people here 
believe could result from the conference in 
Italy is not any detailed or general program 
for European reconstruction, but only an 
agreement to hold a real economic conference 
in the fall. 

It should be noted that there is in London, 
as there is all over Europe, profound scepti- 
cism in many quarters as to any useful result 
at all flowing from the Genoa Conference. 
It is going to be an experiment at the best. 
It is going to be an experiment in which the 
chances of disagreement and of failure are 
very great. Its success must depend on the 
degree to which the unmistakable popular 
demand for economic rehabilitation drives 
and coerces the statesmen who represent the 
several countries. 

There is, moreover, one further circum- 
stance which I feel I ought to emphasize at 
the outset, and that is that there is no obvious 
reason for American participation in this 
particular conference. It is going to be a 
European “show.” It is going to be the 
first considerable attempt on the part of 
Europe to talk things over. Great Britain 
is going to make a tremendous effort to bring 
Russia back into the economic world, but 
just as Mr. Hoover defined the Washington 
Conference, so the Genoa Conference may 
now be described as promising at most to be 
“a red carpet leading to a party.” 

In other words, if Genoa succeeds in its 
modest program it will lead directly and 
inescapably to a later conference, in which 
questions, a great many questions, which are 
omitted from the agenda of Genoa will come 
up. America could hardly afford to miss 
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this later conference, but speaking after a 
very brief stay on this side of the water, it 
is not yet clear to me that there is any good 
reason for American participation in Genoa. 


II. THE BRITISH SITUATION 


Having thus briefly outlined the con- 
temporary view of the possibilities of Genoa 
I mean now to take up in some detail the 
story of the origin of the call for the Con- 
ference itself. Everyone in America knows 
to what extent the Washington Government 
was taken by surprise when suddenly there 
emerged in the cable despatches from Cannes 
the announcement of a new conference in 
Europe resulting from the conversations be- 
tween M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Rather generally it was assumed in the 
United States that the compelling causes of 
. the call were economic rather than political. 
Now what was the exact explanation? 

It would seem to be this: Lloyd George 
and his political advisers felt that the mo- 
ment had arrived for a general election in 
Great Britain. The Irish settlement, the 
Washington Conference, then approaching a 
successful end, both supplied admirable cam- 
paign arguments for Lloyd George. There 
remained the question of British economic 
conditions, the grave problem of unemploy- 
ment, which I shall discuss in a moment, but 
if Lloyd George could summon Europe to a 
conference, if he could at that conference 
break down the barriers with Russia and 
theoretically at least open the Russian mar- 
ket to British production, there would be an 
admirable program of achievement on which 
to ask a renewal of his popular mandate. 

In this situation Lloyd George invited 
M. Briand to come to London. The French 
Prime Minister was in a difficult situation. 
While he had been weak before his excur- 
sion to America, this journey had proved a 
dismal political failure. © Unmistakably 
Briand was on the verge of falling. Unless 
he could achieve some new triumph of an 
immediate and spectacular character his days 
were numbered. 

When Briand came to London, Lloyd 
George presented to him the project of the 
Genoa Conference, and offered in return 
for the French agreement to attend such a 
conference with a British guarantee for 
French security, the guarantee which had 
been and remained the chief demand of 
Frenchmen of all political shades. In re- 
turn for this guarantee Briand was to go to 
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Genoa. He was to agree that Germany 
should be present, that Russia should come, 
and there was an implied understanding that 
Russian attendance should amount to a 
European recognition of the Bolshevist 
Government of Russia. 

This agreement was made in London; 
Briand went back to Paris and announced 
that no agreement had been reached. ‘Then 
he and Lloyd George met at Cannes, where 
the terms actually agreed upon in London 
were produced over the golf course. Mean- 
time, however, reports of what had been 
agreed upon in London reached Paris, and 
while Briand was at Cannes began to pro- 
duce general and widespread apprehension 
in French political circles. 

Then came a premature publication of 
the agreement for the Genoa Conference. 
Coupled with this publication was the fact 
that France was after all to have her treaty 
of guarantee. Unhappily for Briand the 
result was quite contrary to his expectations. 
The President of the Republic, the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, so far from 
hailing a British guarantee, took alarm at 
the reported terms on which the Genoa 
Conference was to assemble. 

The result was, of course, the dramatic 
resignation of Briand, the coming of Poin- 
caré, and the Genoa program was left hang- 
ing. It was clear that Poincaré did not 
wish to go to Genoa, that a whole new set 
of negotiations would have to be undertaken 
between Poincaré and Lloyd George before 
the Genoa program could be rescued. This 
was the situation when I wrote my March 
article, and it amounted to a deadlock 
between Paris and London. 


III. LLoyp GEORGE’S PREDICA- 


MENT 


Now looking at Lloyd George’s position 
it is necessary. to appreciate certain circum- 
stances. The dominant fact in Great Britain 
to-day is the economic situation. More 
than two million people are out of work 
and drawing unemployment pay from the 
Government. Owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions all over the world, but mainly on 
the Continent, British exports have fallen 
off enormously, British factories are idle, 
British ships are tied up, and the country 
is going through an unprecedented period of 
hard times. 

In this situation the dominant necessity 
of Lloyd George is obviously to do some- 
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thing to restore British trade. It is a fact 
that Great Britain has faced the problem of 
reconstruction following the war, so far as 
she herself is concerned, with more intelli- 
gence, more energy and more determination 
than any other country in the world. She 
has placed upon the shoulders of her citizens 
a burden of taxation heavier than that car- 
ried by any other people; she has in a large 
measure put her house in order. One is 
surprised on every hand by the evidences of 
the energy, persistence and determination 
with which the British people are attacking 
the grave problem which confronts them. 

Unfortunately, however, the British sit- 
uation is such that no amount of ordering 
of their own house will largely avail to im- 
prove their situation. As long as continental 
conditions are what they are, as exchange is 
in its present state, practically none of the 
continental nations can buy British products. 
It will not be possible to resume “business 
as usual’? until there is restored in Europe 
that purchasing power which was abolished 
by the war. Therefore the main business 
of British statesmen, facing domestic con- 
ditions, must be to bring about a stabiliza- 
tion of economic conditions, a reopening of 
the markets of Europe to British production. 

Now up to the present time, as I have 
often written, Franco-British differences 
have paralyzed all British attempts to bring 
about a reconstruction of the economic sit- 
uation of Europe. France needs not mar- 
kets, but money. She is fiscally ruined if 
Germany doesn’t pay, but economically she 
is not suffering from unemployment. She 
doesn’t sell largely abroad. Her people are 
practically self-sustaining. ‘Therefore she is 
not interested, as is Great Britain, in the 
restoration of European markets. 

The great problem for Lloyd George has 
been and remairs to find a method of recon- 
ciling French interests with British interests. 
He is practically doomed if he cannot in a 
reasonably brief time bring about a change 
in the domestic situation in Great Britain. 
He must find work for the millions. He 
can find that work only when he has been 
able to bring about a reconstruction of the 
markets of the continent. But he cannot 
achieve this latter until there is agreement 
between Great Britain and France. For 
Britain it is a vital thing that Germany 
should be brought back into the economic 
system of the world, but France is not pre- 
pared for this resurrection, while Germany 
continues to evade payment of reparations. 


All that has taken place in the last three 
years, all that has taken place in recent 
weeks, has resulted from this essential di- 
vergence of English and French interests. 
There has grown up between the two coun- 
tries an enormous amount of suspicion, of 
dislike, of bitterness. The British ascribe 
to France and the French policies the fact 
that they have millions unemployed. The 
French insist that Great Britain is prepared 
to sacrifice the security and the solvency of 
France to British trade and commerce. We 
saw in Washington how far the bitterness 
between the two countries had gone. The 
fall of Briand was interpreted in many 
directions in Britain and in France as fore- 
casting an actual break between the allies. 


IV. BOULOGNE 


Fortunately for Europe and for the world, 
Franco-British relations have undergone a 
marked improvement in recent weeks. The 
turn was accomplished in a rather dramatic 
fashion by the appearance first in Paris and 
then in London of the Czechoslovak Prime 
Minister, M. Benes, one of the most con- 
siderable figures in Europe, and one may 
say in passing that this appearance of the 
representative of a minor country in an 
important role may easily constitute another 
landmark in contemporary European history. 

At the moment when M. Benes came to 
Paris, Great Britain and France were 
frankly deadlocked. Genoa was in abeyance. 
M. Poincaré had despatched to London a 
long lawyer’s document, setting forth con- 
ditions on which France would go to Genoa 
and Lloyd George had refrained from 
making any direct answer in the apparent 
fear that a long series of polemic notes were 
to be exchanged. There was an absolute 
deadlock and all Europe was growing restive. 

In coming to Paris the attitude of 
M. Benes and the interest of his country were 
obvious. No single country in Europe, cer- 
tainly no new state, has made such progress 
in organization as Czechoslovakia, but as an 
industrial country it also depends upon the 
reéstablishment of trade conditions outside 
its own borders. Thus to a considerable ex- 
tent Czechoslovakian interest runs with 
British, notably in the case of Russia. 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia is not 
merely one state alone in Central Europe but 
it is also a member of the Little Entente, that 
is, of the alliance of Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia, and Jugoslavia, to which Poland has 
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just given its adhesion. All these states ‘ex- 
cept Jugoslavia are immediately concerned 
with the European situation. Poland and 
Rumania are still under the menace of some 
later Russian attack. Accordingly the “little 
entente” tended to hold with France against 
immediate recognition of Russia, while hold- 
ing with Great Britain on the question of the 
advisability of an economic conference and 
the restoration of commerce with Russia. 

In his opening conversation with M. 
Poincaré, M. Benes made it perfectly clear 
that the Little Entente for which he spoke, 
measurably at least, was neither anti-British 
nor anti-French, that it was pro-European, 
that it was vitally interested not in the suc- 
cess of British policy over French or French 
over British, but in the accommodation of all 
difficulties and in the restoration of Euro- 
pean order. And I think it is worth while 
emphasizing again how significant is this 
phenomenon of the rising for the first time 
of the newer and smaller states of Europe 
to insist upon progress and reconstruction. 

Having obtained from M. Poincaré a 
statement of the French view, M. Benes 
came to London and engaged in an equally 
lengthy and exhaustive examination with 
Mr. Lloyd George of the British thesis. He 
carried back then from London to Paris what 
amounted to British assent to practically all 
of the French proposals, or, more exactly, he 
was able to report to M. Poincaré that there 
was appreciation of the French point of view 
in London and he carried also the personal 
invitation of Lloyd George to M. Poincaré 
for an interview “somewhere in France.” 

The result was the Boulogne conference 
and the agreement at Boulogne to revert to 
the Cannes plan and go to Genoa. M. Poin- 
caré showed himself in the conference very 
firm in his insistence on the exclusion of 
reparations and of armaments but, after all, 
this had been agreed upon at Cannes. What 
really happened was the discovery of a work- 
ing basis between George and Poincaré. 


V. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Substantially this situation which I have 
described still exists at the moment I write. 
There have been certain modifications in the 
British political condition. Lloyd George’s 
project of a general election was at least 
temporarily blocked by Sir George Younger, 
the manager of the conservative party which 
controls the larger fraction of the Coalition 
on which Lloyd George depends. The tem- 


porary postponement of the Irish settlement 
has weakened another basis of appeal to the 
British electorate. It is not impossible that 
delay and debate over the Washington trea- 
ties in America may also injure Lloyd 
George’s prospects or destroy his enthusiasm 
for a general election. 

Nevertheless, at the moment practically all 
well-informed British observers expect that 
not later than June there will be a general 
election in Great Britain and that Lloyd 
George depends for his chief appeal to the 
British electorate upon a shining success at 
Genoa. Moreover, chief among his hopes 
must be reckoned the reopening of commer- 
cial relations with Russia. 

In conference with M. Poincaré and 
upon M. Benes’s advice Lloyd George has 
agreed that Russia shall not be recognized at 
Genoa, but only after she has given evidence 
in the course of commercial relations of being 
able and ready to act as a civilized and sol- 
vent state. He seems satisfied, as I have said, 
that the fact that he has reopened Russian 
markets will be held in Great Britain as a 
promise of economic restoration and an end 
of unemployment. 

If the American is to understand Genoa, 
therefore, he must see clearly that it has its 
origin in the political and in the economic 
conditions of Great Britain. A general elec- 
tion is almost inevitable. The House of 
Commons as chosen immediately following 
the armistice has ceased to be in any sense 
representative. Defeat after defeat in recent 
days and weeks has shaken the prestige of 
the present government and dissolution is 
patently impending if the government is not 
to perish by dry rot. 

On the economic side unemployment re- 
mains and there exists, rightly or wrongly, 
the conviction that swift and general im- 
provement will follow the readmission of 
Germany into the circle of European powers 
and the limited recognition of Russia which 
means the reopening of the Russian market. 
If George is to be successful in a general 
election he must not only have his Genoa Con- 
ference but he must insist upon both his Ger- 
man and Russian points, but even more on 
the Russian than on the German. 

On the other hand, important as is the 
British political situation to which one must 
look to find an explanation for the call to 
Genoa, it is not less plain, as the Benes epi- 
sode indicates, that new forces are rising in 
Europe. For three years Great Britain and 
France have been drifting apart. They have 
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been brought together at least for the mo- 
ment by the representative of a state which 
did not exist four years ago. There has 
been a very real lessening of Anglo-French 
bitterness. 

There is, too, more than a hint in the Benes 
episode that Europe, the Little Entente, which 
now stands for nearly seventy-five millions 
of people, does not mean that Anglo-French 
differences shall plunge Europe into new 
chaos or postpone recovery. 

I am not going to undertake in this arti- 
cle to deal with the French side of the ques- 
tion, as I shall write from France next month 
on my way to Genoa, but it does seem to me 
from the London point of view that the im- 
mediate danger of an Anglo-French break is 
over, that the Boulogne conference has been 
a first and a considerable step toward a resto- 
ration of Anglo-French friendship shortly 
to be cemented by a treaty of guarantee, and 
that the Genoa Conference may conceivably 
prove to be an initial move toward a real 
European conference next fall at which the 
United States could profitably be represented. 

On the other hand, no one must blink the 
fact that there are very great dangers in the 
pathway of Genoa. The American feeling 


that it is a profound mistake to invite Bolshe- 
vist Russia finds widespread echo in Great 


Britain. In Liberal and Labor quarters by 
contrast there is unmistakable bitterness over 
the projected French guarantee and frank 
and open assertion that Germany and not 
France is the natural ally of the British 
people. 

There ‘is, moreover, the problem of the 
British general election, and the possibility 
even of the disappearance of Lloyd George 
before the Genoa Conference itself. Genoa 
itself, as I have said, had its genesis in a 
projected general election in Great Britain. 
French adhesion was a result of the momen- 
tary political situation of M. Briand, who 
has disappeared, and of the Italian premier 
M. Bonomi, who has likewise gone. It 
remains important for Lloyd George be- 
cause he still thinks of a general election. 
It has the passive rather than the active 
assent of Poincaré and no one knows the 
attitude of the present Italian Ministry. In 
a word, Genoa is involved in domestic poli- 
tics wherever one turns. 

The Genoa Conference, then, looked at 
very closely, seems quite different from the 
picture one formed of it on American shores, 
It was purely British until M. Benes came 
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to London. Thanks to him it has assumed a 
European character. Much, if not most, will 
depend in the near future upon the attitude 
of the Little Entente toward the Genoa 
gathering. Exactly what the United States 
could do in a conference practically the sole 
purpose of which is to agree upon reopening 
trade with Russia remains problematical. It 
is true that the Genoa agenda may be ex- 
panded, but it seems unlikely, considering the 
definite pledges exchanged between Lloyd 
George and Poincaré at Boulogne. So far 
as one can see from London in the first days 
of March it promises to be a wholly Euro- 
pean affair, prompted by European political 
conditions and surrounded at least by as 
many doubts as promises, and political crises 
in Britain, France and Italy may postpone 
and even prevent it up to the very last 
moment. 


Postscript :—Arriving in Paris after the 
publication of the American note declining 
to participate in the Genoa Conference, I 
found that it was no longer believed that the 
Conference could have far-reaching . conse- 
quences. 

In. general, America’s refusal to go to 
Genoa and her objections to meeting the 
Russians were welcomed by the French. The 
Hughes note was disappointing to France, 
in so far as it was interpreted as a refusal 
of the United States to take part in European 
reconstruction. As to the reduction of land 
armaments, the French have all along held 
that an army must be available for the col- 
lection of the German indemnity, if no real 
settlement of the reparations problem can 
be otherwise reached. In fact, the French 
view is precisely the reverse of the American 
in the matter of reparations. To the Amer- 
ican suggestion that reparations be reduced 
to a possible figure, and the French arma- 
ments cut down until the budget is balanced, 
the French say that they cannot reduce either 
reparations or their armies until their own 
debts are disposed of. -France’s heaviest 
budget items are the sums spent in rebuilding 
the devastated regions, in paying war pen- 
sions, and the advances against the ultimate 
German repayment. The nation is not 
dominated by a militaristic group. If too 
much is being spent on the army, it is because 
of the Frenchman’s belief that if he makes 
a reduction now, Germany will not pay 
anything. 











THE COAL OUTLOOK 


BY FLOYD W. PARSONS 


HERE is an old saying that when one 

begins in mistake, he generally ends in 
ignominy. The leaders of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in their fight to main- 
tain wages at a wartime level, completely 
ignored fundamental economic facts, and are 
about to pay dearly for the error of their 
ways. No great American labor organiza- 
tion ever before has started such a hopeless 
fight or faced such complete disaster as the 
miners do now. 

The coal operators are not a lily-white 
crowd, and in proportion to their numbers 
it is safe to say there is no greater degree of 
virtue among them than exists in the ranks 
of their workers. However, in the present 
controversy with their men, the coal-mine 
owners in standing firm for a reduction in 
wages are pursuing the only course that is 
just or practical in this time of industrial 
reconstruction. It is not fair or possible to 
stabilize wages in the United States on any 
basis except one that is uniformly equitable. 
Neither harmony nor happiness can result 
in our industrial life when the workers in 
one or two industries receive a rate of pay 
that is entirely out of line with the wages 
paid in other industries for similar work. 

Not only is such a plan unjust, but in 
every case where an effort has been made to 
establish a situation of this kind, the attempt 
has proved a failure. The public is ever 
slow in setting about righting a wrong, but 
when it gets moving, the evil for the remedy 
is always forthcoming. Not only will people 
do without, or curtail their consumption of 
articles in common use when the prices of 
these articles are abnormal, but they will cut 
down on the use of life’s so-called essentials 
when the prices of these things are out of 
line with the scale of prices generally. The 
invariable result of such action by the public 
is to curtail production and cause unemploy- 
ment in the industry that has tried to force 
the people to consent to the maintenance of 
an inflated wage scale. As has been told 
over and over again by writers in recent 
weeks, the union miners throughout the 
country have had this identical experience. 
The non-union mines, being able to produce 
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and sell coal at a lower price, have secured 
the business, and the unorganized workers 
in these mines have made more money than 
the men belonging to the union, even though 
the wages paid to the latter have been double 
those given the non-union miners. 

The coal industry consists of two essen- 
tial parts—anthracite and bituminous. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the coal produced is 
hard coal, and the remaining four-fifths is 
bituminous. The soft-coal industry, being 
four times as big, is four times as important 
as anthracite mining. Over the greater part 
of the country, the people never come into 
contact with anthracite coal, and many of 
them have never seen a lump of it. There- 
fore they are interested only in soft coal 
and soft-coal prices. On the other hand, in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other 
sections of the East, the average householder 
buys nothing but anthracite, and is concerned 
only with anthracite prices. The anthracite 
industry is closely organized, and is entirely 
able to take care of itself. The bigger and 
more important bituminous industry is an 
unwieldly business made up of units having 
conflicting interests, and therefore does not 
lend itself to any centralized control. The 
operators in one State or district in the 
bituminous field never lose an opportunity to 
win the markets or secure an advantage over 
their brother operators in an adjacent com- 
petitive district. 


Ambitions of the Mine Workers 


Just as the operators, forced by necessity, 
are bitter rivals for business, so the miners 
in the different States are compelled to give 
first thought to Number One, and out of 
this situation has grown a degree of jealousy 
that bids fair to wreck the immediate future 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The personal fight between certain factions 
in the union, or, rather, between the leaders 
of these factions, has become so filled with 
hate that one must accept the conclusion that 
one powerful group of radicals prefer to 
wreck their national organization, rather 
than modify their present ambitions and bury 
their personal animosities. This situation is 
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unfortunate, for although the public may 
profit temporarily through the defeat of the 
miners, it is not pleasant to think of a great 
army of hard-working American citizens 
being made pawns in a conscienceless game 
of industrial politics. Anyone who doubts 
these facts, or the existence of unrestrained 
bitterness in the miners’ union, need only 
dig up and read the detailed account of the 
recent convention of the United Mine 
Workers at Indianapolis. 

At this Indianapolis meeting, the radicals 
of the union, while being unable to uncrown 
President Lewis, showed their power by 
writing into the demands, in spite of the 
opposition of Lewis, a call for a five-day 
week and a six-hour day. This demand alone 
not only killed every chance of the workers 
to gain public sympathy, but eliminated their 
only hope of victory, which was to gain the 
active support of the railroad unions. If the 
leaders of the railroad brotherhoods know 
anything—and their records indicate they 
are not a dull lot—they must understand 
that the American people are not ready for 
a thirty-hour week for labor, and that to 
support such a demand would be suicidal to 
their own organizations. With the railroad 
brotherhoods eliminated from the struggle, 
the only remaining hope of the miners is for 
Government intervention, and this they will 
strive to bring about through the exercise of 
all their power. It goes without saying that 
the operators will oppose every move that is 
made to bring the Government into the 
quarrel. 

In their arguments for the maintenance 
of the present high wage scale, the miners 
justify their contention on the following 
grounds: Short running time; large profits 
made by the operators; excessive charges by 
the railroads and by coal dealers; hazards 
and unhealthfulness of the work. President 
Lewis insists that the union will not take a 
backward step, and asserts that if all the 
other excessive charges relating to the mining 
and handling of coal are eliminated, the 
prices of this fuel will be reduced to a proper 
level without it being necessary to lower 
wages. Says he: “Some other method than 
a wage cut must be devised for correcting 
the evils in mining. We do not propose to 
have a non-union yardstick applied to our 
standard of living.” 

In the anthracite mines there is no such 
thing any more as short running time, when 
business is normal. Even in periods of slack 
business, the anthracite mines work at a 
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higher rate than do steel mills and other 
industrial plants. In the bituminous field, 
one curse of the industry is short-time opera- 
tion and the seasonal nature of the business. 
But the miners are mistaken in assuming 
that high wages is the remedy for the part- 
time operation of the soft-coal mines. The 
argument of the union leaders that the state 
of stagnation in the bituminous industry is a 
sufficient reason for maintaining a high wage 
scale is unsound. High wage rates, instead 
of being a cure, are one of the chief causes 
of the stagnation, and are not only keeping 
miners out of employment, but are retarding 
the recovery of business generally and are a 
contributing factor to the high cost of living 
for all wage-earners. 


Disorganized State of Bituminous Industry 


It is an oft-repeated fact that we have 
more bituminous mines and more miners 
than are necessary to supply the normal fuel 
demands of the nation. It is a further truth 
that because of this condition the business of 
mining soft coal has not been a profitable 
one, except during the months of war and 
the year of inflation that followed the ending 
of hostilities. When there is too much pro- 
ductive capacity and too many workers in 
any line of business, the only remedy for the 
resulting evils is to cut down capacity and 
reduce the number of men. Such a change 
is now taking place in the coal industry, for 
the mining business has. become so un- 
profitable that more and more companies 
each day are being forced to discontinue 
operations. Bituminous mining has again 
become a field of enterprise. where only the 
fit may survive. 

An examination of the bituminous indus- 
try over a period of years shows that while 
there is a seasonal fluctuation of produc- 
tion, this difficulty is not responsible for the 
disorganized state of the industry. If we 
take the dullest summer in mining that has 
occurred in a dozen years, we find that the 
soft-coal mines of the country actually 
worked 66 per cent. of the time they operated 
in the busiest winter that happened during 
this same dozen years. This means that even 
in the six warm months of the year, the 
miners average four days’ work per week, 
which would provide them with a living 
wage throughout the whole industry if pro- 
duction were evenly distributed among the 
different mines. Seasonal production is a 
serious evil, but it is not the big cause of 
instability. 
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Overcapacity and overdevelopment of our 
bituminous fields are the big factors which 
create instability. It is impossible to rem- 
edy this situation by voluntary and _ inde- 
pendent action of the mine owners. Like- 
wise, there is no way to compel the suspen- 
sion of any prescribed percentage of our coal 
mines by law. The only cure for over- 
capacity is to educate the coal operator and 
the coal consumer by means of a statistical 
agency whose accuracy and authority are 
beyond doubt. The consumer must be in- 
formed as to when to buy coal for storage, so 
that his purchases will always be wisely 
directed and his supplies will be adequate to 
safeguard him in case of a railroad or coal 
strike. The fact that consumers are pre- 


pared will reduce the number and serious-. 


ness of these strikes. 
Crying Need of Stabilization 


For a number of years both producers and 
consumers of coal have consented to the fix- 
ing of March 31 as the expiration date of 
both wage and sales contracts. This compels 
the buyer to build up his stocks of coal in 
the period of heaviest consumption. One 
sure way to stabilize both prices and em- 


ployment is to change this contract date to, 
say, June 30, or some other time that would 
be far more advantageous than March 31 


from the standpoint of stability. The bel- 
ligerent attitude of organized labor in the 
soft-coal mines is chiefly due to intermittent 
employment. In the hard-coal mines, where 
work is more regular, there has not been a 
serious strike in twenty years. In the bitumi- 
nous mines during this same time there have 
been two big natidnal strikes and two viola- 
tions of a national agreement under threat 
of strike, all of which has added to the 
fluctuation of prices and the irregularity of 
employment. The same officers of the union 
dictate the policy of the miners in both fields. 
This leads to the conclusion that if employ- 
ment can be stabilized, the labor question 
can be handled by fair dealing. 

The competition of union and non-union 
mines is also a cause of instability ; and while 
this difficulty can be lessened, it cannot be 
completely cured. No one can deny mine 
workers the right to organize in a legal 
manner. On the other hand, no one can 
deny the right of workers to deal directly 
with their employer and keep free of union 
turmoil if they so desire. In the United 
States at present, approximately one half of 
the miners in the country belong to the 
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union, while the other half are non-union 
workers. The wage schedules in the non- 
union fields shift to meet economic condi- 
tions, while the wage rates in the union 
districts do not. So long as this continues, 
neither wages nor prices can be stabilized, 
and keen competition will continue. 

All that can be done to correct this 
situation is to have an authoritative agency 
ascertain and publish the cost of living in all 
the different mining districts, and compile a 
budget of the miners’ families. This would 
make it practically impossible for an opera- 
tor employing non-union workers to set up a 
wage scale too low to afford the miners a 
decent living. In such a case the public 
would be the final judge as to whether or 
not the miners’ wages in any field were in 
line with American standards. Public opinion 
is becoming more of a force each day, and 
few employers can stand out against it. 

Other factors of instability are the dif- 
ferences in the quality of coal, private coal 
cars, and mines owned by large consumers. 
The only way to cure instability resulting 
from differences in the grades of coal is to 
fix or limit prices so that the differentials 
between different grades will become stable, 
and this is easier said than done, so such 
action may be dismissed for the present. The 
use of private coal cars is an evil that has 
done much harm, and the remedy is to re- 
strain the railroads from giving such cars 
preferential movement in excess of the com- 
mercial distribution of common cars. Car 
shortage is more a myth than a reality, and 
at any rate is a blot on the intelligence exer- 
cised by railroad managements. As to the 
operation of mines owned by steel companies 
and other large consumers, who normally use 
at their own industrial plants most of the 
coal they mine, it might be a good idea to 
have a law compelling these private mine 
owners to take out licenses to market that 
percentage of their capacity which they do 
not consume themselves. For instance, in 
the case of mines owned by steel companies, 
the percentage marketable in years of poor 
steel business should not be permitted greatly 
to exceed the percentage marketed in years 
of active steel business. Such a regulation 
or law could be enacted, certainly by Con- 
gress, if not by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ’ 

But after all is said and done, we still 
find no practical way to remove the principal 
causes of instability, which are the over- 
capacity and overdevelopment of our bitumi- 
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nous mines. Neither the owners of the mines 
nor the consumers of the coal can eliminate 
these primary evils while the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law is on the books. Since the only 
cure is to change the Constitution of the 
United States, which is not an easy thing to 
do, nothing remains except to educate those 
who produce coal and those who consume it 
to the great public dangers from disorganiza- 
tion in the nation’s basic industry. The coal 
consumer can be shown that his hysterical 
method of buying coal is not only unneces- 
sary and unwise, but is extremely costly to 
him. The operator and the miner both must 
be convinced that whatever effort is made to 
stabilize the soft-coal business is wise and 
just, and that patience must be exercised 
until satisfactory results are attained. 


Wanted: a Bureau of Coal Economics 


Taking all things into consideration, it is 
dificult to comprehend any real basis for 
such fears as are entertained by those mem- 
bers of the coal industry who are opposed to 
some sort of bureau of coal economics. Such 
an organization would be able to do more 
than all else in the stabilization of the 
bituminous industry. It could compile and 
analyze data on the cost of production and 
distribution, and could. publish facts and 
figures each month on coal consumption, coal 
traffic and coal storage. It could also inform 
the public concerning the cost of living and 
miners’ wages and earnings in each and every 
coal district. The operators, of course, 
would be obliged to furnish data, and the 
bureau of economics likewise would be com- 
pelled to destroy all individual reports of 
operatois immediately after such reports had 
served their purpose in supplying necessary 
statistics. A further pledge to the coal indus- 
try might consist of a guarantee that such a 
proposed bureau of coal economics would 
never be employed to formulate regulations, 
policies or legislation, and that all the infor- 
mation it collected would be inviolate and 
immune from confiscation. 

Only by education is it possible to estab- 
lish coal mining on a basis of facts rather 
than on a foundation of rumors and guesses. 
The miner cannot be misled by professional 
agitators if a reliable, disinterested and un- 
prejudiced bureau gives him facts. The 
individual consumer of coal will not refuse 
to pay a fair price for his fuel if he knows 
about what it costs to produce it. The pub- 
lic’s mistrust of operators and miners would 
be largely eliminated if it knew approxi- 
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mately the true earnings of the business and 
the difficulties peculiar to mining. With the 
facts made public, operators would not dare 
profiteer, and on the other hand they would 
not ruin themselves by engaging in orgies of 
price-cutting based on erroneous rumors con- 
cerning reductions in prices made by their 
competitors. 


Soft-Coal Mining Unprofttable 


The statement of the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers that the wage scale should 
not be reduced because the operaters make 
such large profits is an argument without 
any foundation whatever in truth. There 
isn’t an industry in the United States, not 
excepting any public utility, that finds it as 
difficult to raise money in Wall Street or any 
other financial center for investment as coal- 
mining. The only large profits bituminous 
coal operators have made during the last 
twenty years were earned during the war, 
and unless there is another world upheaval 
of some similar nature, they will not pile up 
any further profits worth mentioning in the 
production of soft coal. The fact is that, 
normally, bituminous mining is so un- 
profitable that the situation existing is a 
menace to public welfare, for no enterprise 
can be conducted strictly with an eye to 
efficiency and the obtaining of low costs 
when money is lacking to take advantage 
of the most modern equipment and methods 
that produce the highest yield eventually, 
but entail the largest initial outlay to-day. 

The miners’ contention that railroad 
freights are excessive is in complete agree- 
ment with the opinion of the majority of 
our citizens. Of course railroad rates should 
come down, and one way to bring about 
such a reduction is to reduce the prices the 
railroads pay for coal. Railroad workers 
and miners should not expect to go scot-free 
in the general downward readjustment that 
is now taking place. 


Miner’s Life Not a Hazardous One 


The union leaders lay great stress also on 
the hazards of mining and the unhealthful- 
ness of the work. I spent a large part of 
three years in the underground galleries of 
coal mines, and while mining is far safer 
to-day than it was then, I would like to 
disagree with anyone who pictures the coal 
miner’s work as a pleasant occupation. There 
should be a substantial wage differential in 
favor of the miner, not so much because of 
the dangers of his job as because of the 
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dreariness of a life in the darkness and dirt 
of an underground coal seam. But when it 
comes to the matter of safety, it is just twice 
as dangerous to be a doctor as it is to be a 
coal miner here in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. census figures, the 
miner, with a mortality percentage of 0.62, 
ranks twenty-sixth in a list of thirty-five 
occupations. He is far below the sailor, who 
heads the list with a mortality percentage 
of 2.26. The stone mason is fifth, at 1.17; 
the merchant tenth, at 1.06, while the clerk 
is twentieth, at 0.77. The fact is that the 
miner occupies an astonishingly safe position 
between the stock-raiser and the bookkeeper, 
and each day the dangers surrounding him 
are growing less. The truth is that in min- 
ing the hazards really are great, and where 
the hazards are great everyone is forewarned 
and forearmed; in such a case, the precau- 
tions are great. 


Operators Forbidden to Enter Interstate 
Agreements 


At the present time the miners and opera- 
tors are hurling back and forth charges of 
bad faith and broken contracts. The miners 
contend that the operators broke their con- 
tract in refusing to meet with them prior to 
the termination of the present agreement 
March 31. While it is possible that the 
operators have made a mistake in refusing 
to meet with the miners, it is well to remem- 
ber that a number of these same operators 
are still under indictment for participating 
in the four-states agreement which is about 
to expire. In view of the decision of Judge 
Anderson in Indiana, the coal owners have 
been warned by their counsel against par- 
ticipating in any further contract that fixes 
the wage scale for the four big districts— 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania. The wage scale for these four 
States heretofore has been used as the base 
on which wages in all other districts have 
been established. 

The operators, in replying to the charges 
of broken faith, have notified the union 
leaders that while they will not go into a 
Central-States meeting, they will be pleased 
to meet the leaders of the miners in their 
own districts. Until the Attorney General 
squashes the indictments that now stand 
against them, they will enter into no further 
agreements that may be interpreted as illegal 
and as a violation of the laws forbidding 
restraint of trade. 

Looking squarely at all the present aspects 
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of the matter, there is small chance of avoid- 
ing a strike. The operators certainly will 
stand out for abolition of the ‘‘check-off” 
system, which plan the miners consider so 
vital to their welfare that there isn’t one 
chance in a hundred that they will give up 
the “‘check-off”’ without a fight. The ‘“‘check- 
off” simply means that the operators in 
their contract with the miners agree to de- 
duct a prescribed sum from the pay of each 
and all of the union workers they employ, 
and pay over to the union the total of the 
money thus collected. A disagreement on 
the “‘check-off” alone is sufficient to bring 
about a strike. 


Strike Possibilities 


If the miners are not supported by the 
railroad workers, it is likely their defeat 
will be a speedy one. The coal supplies on 
hand are sufficient to last for at least twelve 
weeks. In the meantime, the non-union 
mines will be producing at the rate of at 
least 6,000,000 tons a week, which is about 
three-fourths of our present coal consump- 
tion. If times were normal, the unorganized 
mines would be able to produce only one- 
half of what the country would require. 

President John Lewis, of the union, is one 
of the best educated men the miners have 
ever had for a leader. He is shrewd and 
determined, but has lost the support of many 
of his followers through showing a spirit of 
intolerance. That other leaders of local 
unions intend to smash Lewis if they can is 
no secret. All the facts at hand indicate 
that these enemies of the miners’ president 
will not even hesitate to ‘destroy their 
national union in order to dethrone their 
leader. But even in such a case, the State 
organizations will remain and another and 
different national could gradually be erected. 

The conditions that now exist and have 
existed for a generation in our great basic 
coal industry are a national disgrace and a 
reflection on the intelligence of a civilized 
people. These recurring coal strikes dis- 
organize business throughout the land and 
are accompanied by a monstrous and unnec- 
essary waste. If there ever was a psycho- 
logical moment for securing legislation to 
insure the proper rights of both capital and 
labor, and at the same time to guarantee the 
people of the nation against distress, losses, 
and the violation of their constitutional 
liberty, the time is right now. The coal 
industry must be stabilized if we are to 
remove the worst canker in our social system. 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT FLORENCE, ALA., SHOWING THE MAIN DAM OF THE 
MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS POWER 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROJECT 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


NE day last June a man armed with a 

letter from the War Department called 
on Henry Ford in Detroit. The letter ex- 
plained that the Government was looking 
for somebody who would buy its unfinished 
water power, electrical and nitrate develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, on the 
Tennessee River. 

“Don’t know a thing about it,” said Mr. 
Ford; “but if the Government thinks I might 
help, I’ll look into it. Tell me about it.” 

Whereupon the caller began his tale. He 
was John W. Worthington of Sheffield, 
Ala., president of the Tennessee River Im- 
provement Association. For fifteen years he 
had untiringly sought capital, brains and 
enterprise wherewith to realize his vision of 
the project. In America and in Europe, in 
Wall Street and Threadneedle Street, in the 
halls of Congress and the offices of high- 
placed administrators, he had told his story. 
Time and again success seemed sure, but 
disappointment always came. 


Then, the world war, and success! Presi- 
dent Wilson, when the experts could not 
agree where to locate the Government’s 
plant to produce nitrates for explosives, 
ordered it to Muscle Shoals; and there 
a modern Arabian Nights’ wonder was 
worked. In not much over a year Uncle 
Sam spent $105,000,000 on nitrate works, 
steam plants and a gigantic dam across the 
‘Tennessee at the foot of the thirty-seven-mile 
rapids that is Muscle Shoals. With supple- 
mental dams and storage reservoirs, a water 
power equal to Niagara’s was at last in sight. 

The nitrate plants were near completion. 
The great Wilson Dam, largest ever erected, 
was well under way—when the armistice 
came. 

As‘soon as it could catch breath and con- 
sider the national finances, Congress cut off 
appropriations—and once more John W. 
Worthington faced defeat. 

But that hundred million investment in 
unfinished work pleaded for consideration. 
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Should it be lost, scrapped, wasted? Or 
finished as a work of peace rather than of 
war; to make nitrates for cheap fertilizers, 
power to run the factories of a great new 
, industrial region ? 

So Worthington went to work to save the 
plant—and that is how at last he was com- 
missioned to carry the letter to Henry Ford. 

They sat in Mr. Ford’s office and talked. 
The manufacturer sent for some of his 
engineers. They studied maps, diagrams, 
data, photographs, blueprints; and Worth- 
ington, discovering that he was in the 
presence of a man who could understand his 
vision, talked as never before. Four hours 
they had been at it when— 

“Let’s go to Muscle Shoals,” exclaimed 
Mr. Ford, jumping from his chair. It was 
now six o'clock. 

“When?” demanded his chief engineer, 
W. B. Mayo. 

“At eight o’clock!” 

Consultation resulted in a-brief postpone- 
ment; but the interview resulted in Mr. 
Ford, a few days later, submitting an offer 
to take the whole bag and baggage of Muscle 
Shoals. Dams, canals, locks, lands, quarries, 
factories, storehouses, villages for workers, 
nitrate works, steam plants—lock, stock and 
barrel of the $105,000,000 prize package, 
unsight, unseen—he would take it all, finish 
everything, and operate it, provided he could 
get the chance on his own terms. ‘That was 
the beginning of the Ford-Muscle Shoals 
campaign, since grown to nation-wide propor- 
tions and interest. 

For a long time Mr. Ford’s was the only 
proposal at hand, but more recently two 
others have been submitted, and Secretary of 
War Weeks has passed the whole matter on 
to Congress for determination. 

Mr. Ford proposes, in effect, to pay 
$5,000,000 for the two nitrate plants and 


accessories, in which about $87,000,000 of 
the Government’s investment has been 
placed; and to take over the hydro-electric 
establishment on a hundred-year lease, pro- 
vided the Government will advance the 
money to complete it; he, however, to pay 
4 per cent. interest on the money thus ad- 
vanced. He will pay annually, during the 
life of the lease, $55,000 for maintenance of 
the navigation locks; also $46,746 annually 
to a sinking fund, which will at the end of 
the lease, if compounded at 4 per cent., extin- 
guish the $49,000,000 that the Government 
is to pay out for completing the works. He 
will devote a part of the power to producing 
cheap fertilizers, and will keep the plant 
always ready to make explosives in case of 
war. 


Tennessee River's Unharnessed Power 


These are the very rough outlines of the 
Ford proposal, which has become the subject 
of one of the most interesting and instructive 
inquiries ever conducted by a congressional 
committee. The House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has gone into the whole question 
of water-powers, recovery of nitrogen from 
the air, manufacture and sale of fertilizers, 
electrification of railroads, electro-chemistry 
and electro-metallurgy—and, generally, into 
the whole fascinating realm of the impending 
hydro-electric revolution in industrial life. 

The basis of the whole project is the great 
water power in the Tennessee. To develop 
this three dams are proposed. Dam No. 2, 
the most important, is 4446 feet long, at the 
foot of the rapids’ steepest section. On both 
sides, the river’s banks are high walls of solid 
rock, and its bed is of the same material. 
The dam is keyed deep into the bed- and 
bank-rocks. The dam will be 135 feet high, 
from foundation footing to the roadway at 
the top; about 100 feet from natural low 
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water to the roadway level. 
This dam will back the 
stream up seventeen miles 
and will give the water a 
useful fall of ninety-five feet 
to the eighteen great tur- 
bines that will turn genera- 
tors to convert its flow into 
electricity. According to the 
water supply, as many as are 
desired of these turbines can 
be used. At the high-water 
stages, «with all working, 
540,000 horsepower will be 
produced. 

Seventeen miles upstream 
is the site of Dam No. 3, 











whose construction is not yet 
begun. It is considerably 
longer—6725 feet, but only 
fifty feet high, giving the 
water a useful fall of thirty- 
eight feet to its turbines. At full flow, it will 
develop about 216,000 horsepower. This dam 
will back water seventy-five miles upstream. 

Dam No. 1 is a minor affair, to carry out 
the navigation improvement. It will be only 
fifteen feet high, and its site is two miles 
below No. 2. 

The Tennessee’s flow varies, according to 
measurements covering fifty years, from 
7800 to 500,000 cubic feet per second. That 
means, of course, a very wide variance be- 
tween its highest and lowest power poten- 
tialities. At the lowest stage ever recorded 
it would produce, with the _ installation 
planned, about 100,000 horsepower; at the 
highest, 756,000, and still leave water 
capable of developing 1,000,000 horsepower 
to run.unused over the spillways. This is 
sheer waste; and to prevent it, so far as 
possible, Mr. Ford proposes to go back to 
the upper Tennessee, and to some of its 
tributaries, and build other dams to store 
this water at times of heavy flow, and free it 
in periods of low water to enlarge the flow 
at the power dams. Some of these storage 
dams would themselves be equipped with 
turbines and produce additional power. 

This wide variability of flow represents 
the greatest economic difficulty in harnessing 
“flashy” rivers for power. The power that 
can be relied on absolutely all the year round 
is called “primary”; the varying amounts in 
excess of this are “secondary” power. Muscle 
Shoals is planned to produce 100,000 primary 
or minimum constant horsepower. But this 
minimum would be touched only a few days 
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MR. HENRY FORD (AT THE RIGHT) NEGOTIATING WITH THE SECRETAY 
OF WAR, HON. JOHN W. WEEKS; REGARDING THE PURCHASE OF 
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each year; the rest of the year, the power 
would be much greater, depending on the 
water’s stage, and reaching a maximum of 
756,000 horsepower. Add 120,000 supple- 
mental steam, and include minor water 
powers which it is proposed to develop and 
link up, and a round one million maximum 
is in sight. 


Utilizing Secondary Power 


How to organize a great industrial estab- 
lishment to utilize such widely varying 
amounts of power is a great problem. Sup- 
plemental steam power will be used when 
the river is low, and cut off when it is high. 
Storage of water will overcome much of the 
need for steam supplemental power. Highest 
efficiency requires that the more expensive 
steam power be used the fewest possible days. 
Yet a pretty uniform power must be assured, 
in order to keep labor and industrial units 
regularly employed. Cheap power would 
bring no advantage if it were available at 
such irregular intervals as to necessitate 
laying off thousands of workers when water 
was low and putting them back at work when 
water was high. Because of the difficulties 
of the situation, the “secondary” power of a 
hydro-electric installation is always priced 
far below the “primary.” To get the best 
possible utilization of the secondary power 
is a great problem in industrial organization; 
and Mr. Ford’s plans are understood to 
include some measures, based on the quasi- 
automatic manufacturing processes for which 
he has an especial genius, to make the fullest 
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use of power at all seasons, with the least 
possible shift of labor. Let me illustrate: 


Suppose Mr. Ford wants, as is announced, 
to make parts for tractors and motor cars. 
This means a big factory, employing thou- 
sands of hands and requiring, say, 100,000 
horsepower all the year round. His turbines 
will produce this all year save about fifteen 
For those days, steam will supply the 


days. 
deficit. 

But he has undertaken to produce the 
equivalent of 110,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate during the year, and turn them, with 
the proper proportions of phosphate and 
potash, into fertilizers. Suppose, then, that 
he devises well-nigh automatic processes for 
this fertilizer industry; processes by which a 
few men will throw switches, here and there, 
turning on or off the enormous power needed 
in this business. 

The 100,000 primary power keeps, say, 
20,000 men at work in machine shops. The 
river is low, so the great power-using sections 
of the fertilizer works are closed. One 
morning the river begins rising. In a short 
time the flow represents 300,000 horsepower. 
Perfectly simple! More turbines are put at 
work by merely opening the gates which 
admit the water to them; the automatic 
machinery of the fertilizer works is started 
by throwing a few switches and closing the 
proper circuitt—and in an hour 300,000 
horsepower, instead of 100,000, is being used! 

I don’t know how nearly I have guessed 
Mr. Ford’s precise program, byt I do-knew. 
that the illustration points the direction lie 
hopes to travel via Muscle Shoals. A hand- 

1 of men, comparatively, withdrawn from 
the’shops without any disorganization, would 
run the power-using parts of the fertilizer 
plant. Thus the secondary power would be 
given nearly the full value that commonly 
attaches only to the primary. If it sounds 
fantastic, go and see how Ford does things 
at other places! 

The chief element in fixing hydro-electro 
power cost is capital investment. The plant 
investment is huge, the operating cost ridicu- 
lously small. In a steam-electric plant the 
reverse is true. Generally, steam power 
costs from $25 to $100 per horsepower in 
this country. Mr. Ford’s primary power at 
Muscle Shoals should cost about $10 per 
horsepower per annum and leave the sec- 
ondary power practically without cost. If 
he could organize his industries to get as 
good returns on the secondary as on the 
primary power he would have a bonanza— 
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in theory. But by agreeing to sell his fer- 
tilizer at only 8 per cent. above producing 
cost he has presumably denied himself this. 
But not necessarily. To return to our 
illustration, how would the producing cost 
of fertilizer be determined? Power being 
the chief item, all would depend on the book- 
keeper’s appraisal of the primary and sec- 
ondary powers. ‘The higher the secondary 
power be priced, the greater the cost of fer- 
tilizer. To insure against an unfair charge 
for power it has been agreed that the fair 
cost of fertilizer shall be determined by a 
commission. 


Popular Interest in the Project 


Congress’s investigation has brought forth 
evidence of widespread interest in these 
subjects. A nation-wide debate has been 
inaugurated between the proponents and the 
opponents of the Ford proposition. There 
has been demonstration on the one side that 
Mr. Ford possesses a hold on the popular 
imagination such as perhaps no other indus- 
trial leader has. Chambers of Commerce, 
civic organizations, the great national 
organizations of farmers, business bodies of 
all kinds have recorded themselves in favor 
of giving Mr. Ford the chance to show 
what he can do. It is peculiarly interesting 
to observe the confidence reposed in him as 
not only a wizard of industry, but:as one 
whose first consideration is the public in- 
terest. Deserved or undeserved, Mr. Ford 
certainly has an enormous following of people 
who believe it is safe, and highly desirable, 
to trust him with the opportunity and the 
responsibility presented at Muscle Shoals. 
--But the showing has not been entirely 
unilateral. Mr. Ford. has enemies as well 
as friends, and they have been active in their 
antagonism. . .Various business interests not 
fancying Mr.-Ford’s competition have pro- 
tested, while some other influences have been 
vigorous in denouncing. him as a. seeker of 
vast and immensely valuable special privileges. 

Of sentiment at large, the great prepon- 
derance is undoubtedly on Mr. Ford’s side; 
and there is credible statement that Congress 
has been polled on his proposition and shown 
approximately a two-thirds majority in both 
branches for accepting it. If one will com- 
pare this manifestation with the demonstra- 
tions of public disapproval, say, when the 
United States Steel Corporation secured 
control of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company some years ago; or when the 
late Mr. Harriman was acquiring railroad 
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systems every little while and piecing them 
together into what seemed destined to be a 
nation-wide transportation control by one 
man, it must be realized that there is either 
a striking change in the attitude of the public 
mind on these questions, or else that Mr. 
Ford really is a new type of rich man who 
makes a new sort of appeal to the public. 

He asks the nation to complete the Muscle 
Shoals power development, at a final cost of 
perhaps $60,000,000; and then lease- it to 
him for 100 years for 4 per cent. on what- 
ever amount may be required to complete the 
project. Along with this, he asks the 
nation to sell him outright for $5,000,000, 
properties in which it has some $85,000,000 
invested. Is there another rich man in the 
world who could, without even tryihg, 
muster an overwhelming popular support 
for such a proposal? It will certainly be 
doubted. 

What is it that has made possible such an 
anomalous sentiment? Has Mr. Ford hypno- 
tized the public mind? Or is there something 
uniquely appealing about the Muscle Shoals 
proposal, which makes people believe its 
execution is especially important, no matter 
what the cost? 

I think there is a little of both features. 
For many years it has been’ vaguely 
recognized that the nation’s water powers, 
harnessed and converted into electric current, 
would be of stupendous value. Only very 
recently has it been realized that the matter 
is far more elemental than this; that, indeed, 
water power represents the only ultimate so- 
lution of our problems of fuel, industrial 
power, transportation. With it, we can hold 
our place as the foremost industrial nation. 
Without it, we will drop out of the race. 

Moreover, time presses. Other countries 
are advancing by strides into the hydro- 
electric era; we are yet creeping. Shall we 
plunge into the race? 

I think Ford and the Ford supporters owe 
their popular appeal to the fact that they 
have pressed these questions. They have 
made the country realize that it must use its 
water resources. ‘They have made it believe 
Ford is the one man who can show it how. 
They have convinced it that Muscle Shoals 
and the Tennessee Valley is the ideal place 
for the great demonstration. 


The Tennessee and Its Rapids 


The Tennessee is rated sixth among Ameri- 
can rivers. Rising in Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and North 
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THE BLACK CIRCLE SHOWS THE LOCATION OF THE 
MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT 


Carolina, it flows generally southwesterly, 
into northern Alabama, where it bends 
northwest, crosses Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and flows into the Ohio at Paducah. If 
geography were an exact science, and strict 
justice were done to the great rivers, the 
Tennessee would be regarded as the main 
stream, and the Ohio, above Paducah, as a 
branch; just as a square deal to the Mis- 
souri would designate it as the great river of 
the continent, flowing from Montana to the 
Gulf, with the Mississippi a mere tributary. 

If you will look at a map of the southern 
Appalachian region, you will observe that 
the rivers contain falls or long rapids where 
they come down from the mountains to the 
coastal plain. The geologists say that a long 
time before Adam and Eve flourished, the 
coastal plain at some period dropped a vary- 
ing distance, and that these falls and rapids 
mark the line of the fault. Muscle Shoals 
offers the greatest water power merely be- 
cause the Tennessee is the greatest of these 
rivers. It presents a drop of 136 feet in 37 
miles; at the steepest section, a fall of 100 
feet in 17 miles. The Wilson Dam is at the 
foot of this 17 miles of steepest fall. 

It is more than a century since legislation 
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began to deal with Muscle Shoals. At first it 
was merely an obstacle to navigation on the 
Tennessee River. So in 1827 Alabama sold 
427,000 acres of public lands and devoted the 
proceeds to the improvement of the Shoals. A 
State canal was built, but it was badly engi- 
neered, and never valuable in navigation. In 
1871 the federal Government started a larger 
canal, on which work went forward so slowly 
that by the time it was finished in 1890 it 
had cost $3,500,000 and was obsolete. It is 
interesting that General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, was for a time 
in charge of construction on this canal. 
Again bad engineering made the canal of 
little benefit to navigation—a fact for which 
General Goethals was not responsible, as he 
did not make the plans. Because of these 
flukes, Muscle Shoals fell into bad repute. 
Among all river improvements, it is doubt- 
ful if any has been more denounced in 
Congress, or muckraked in the press. 
With the era of hydro-electric develop- 
ment, about the beginning of this century, 
Muscle Shoals began to be regarded as one 
of the greatest water-power opportunities, 
combined with the possibility of at last mak- 
ing navigation practicable between the upper 
and lower reaches of the Tennessee River. 
The Tennessee has at all times been one of 
the most navigated streams; if it were im- 
proved and the industrial possibilities of its 
_basin developed, it would be among the 
world’s most used rivers of commerce. It 
drains 44,000 square miles, having a rainfall 
of 50 to 70 inches, the largest of any equal 
area in the country except the Gulf coast of 
Louisiana. The importance of navigation 
improvement is greater because the Tennes- 
see Valley’s riches are largely in mineral, 
metal, and agricultural products which run 
to large tonnages. In 1918 the value of the 
metal and mineral products produced in the 
area tributary to the Tennessee River was 
about $78,000,000, the agricultural products 
amounted to $470,000,000 and the basic or 
semi-manufactured products were valued at 
more than $12,000,000—a total of $560,- 
000,000 for the region. No other power 
than that developed from water and used as 
electricity could bring full utilization of the 
undeveloped mineral riches, because they 
require very great and very cheap power. 


The Hydro-Electric Era 


For that matter, the development of most 
of the latent riches in the earth’s crust must 
depend on power in such immense units and 


tremendous quantities as can be possible only 
through the use of water power. ‘The truth 
is that industry is near the end of its coal 
age. Steam, if the figure may be permitted, 
is on its last legs. The small, isolated steam 
power plant, the steam-driven locomotive, in 
another generation or two, will be almost as 
truly relics as are the Deadwood stage, 
General Washington’s carriage, or the gilded 
and bedizened state chariot in which the 
Lord. Mayor of London once a year makes 
a show of himself by journeying from 
Temple Bar to the Mansion House in 
medieval grandeur. 

The other day I stood on a high point on 
the south bank of the Tennessee, at a point 
where the roaring stream is nearly two miles 
wide, and suggests the Amazon or Yukon. 
My engineering friend pointed to the stream, 
and said: 

“At to-day’s stage of the river, there is 
800,000 horsepower passing us. It is the 
power which we must harness, here and in 
hundreds of other places, if we are to main- 
tain our national position industrially. For 
power derived from steam and coal is utterly 
inadequate to the demands of industrial 
chemistry and the electric furnace. Power 
from coal and steam has been found to be 
utterly too expensive, save in the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

“In this new age of hydro-electric power 
and industrial chemistry, there will be revo- 
lutions in industrial relations. For instance, 
Italy, the oldest western civilization, well- 
nigh fell out of competition during the age 
of steam, because it has no coal. We think 
of South America as unable ever to develop 
its mineral and metal wealth because it has 
no coal. But to-day Italy is fairly launched 
upon development of its water powers, 
among the greatest and cheapest. Whenever 
Italy can command the capital, its water 
powers will make it one of the first industrial 
areas in the world. 

“Both South America and Africa far sur- 
pass North America and Europe in water 
powers. We think of Niagara, where there 
is already a commercial development ap- 
proaching a million horsepower, and imagine 
that our continent leads the world. But we 
have only one Niagara, and our water 
powers in general will prove far more ex- 
pensive to develop. 

“This is the condition we have to look in 
the face. Our continent is less rich in water 
power, and we have not made a great ad- 
vance in developing what we have. Right 
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THE MAIN DAM OF THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT EXTENDING ACROSS THE TENNESSEE ,RIVER AT FLORENCE, ALA. 


now, Buenos Aires is planning to develop 
near 1,000,000 horsepower from a_ falls 
700 miles inland and transmit it by cable to 
the city.” 

He proceeded to explain the difference 
between powers like Muscle Shoals, and 
those produced by falls. At Niagara, which 
is ideal, a substantially uniform volume of 
water goes over the falls the year round. 
Nature has provided her own storage reser- 
voir. Development requires little more than 
the installation of the machinery. On the 
other hand, at Muscle Shoals, it is necessary 
first to build a great dam or series of dams 
to create your fall. These dams cost vast 
sums, on which interest must come out of 
the price of power. 

Suppose that two generations hence the 
great falls in Africa, South America, the 
Alps, the Apennines, or Scandinavia are 
harnessed. American hydro-electric power 
would have to compete with these, and the 
unit cost of American power would be much 
the larger. Consequently, it is necessary in 
our developments to adopt a policy under 
which ultimately the capital charge will dis- 
appear; a plan of amortizing the capital 
within some fixed period, so that ultimately 
this charge will not have to be included in 
the price for power. 

To illustrate: Suppose development at 
Muscle Shoals costs one hundred million 


dollars, while an equal development in Italy 
costs twenty million. Then, at 5 per cent. 
for capital, the American power would have 
to be sold at a rate to produce five millions 
yearly interest, while the Italian power 
would have to pay only one million. In the 
hydro-electric age the advantage is going to 
be with cheapest water power, just as, in the 
age of steam, it has been with those possess- 
ing the most available coal deposits. 


Amortization of Capital 


In developing water powers we should 
therefore amortize capital within a reasonable 
period. ‘This has been accepted by Congress 
in its water-power legislation, and empha- 
sized in the hearings on Muscle Shoals. Only 
thus can we be assured that a century hence 
our powers will compete with countries more 
favored in this regard. It is no farther cry 
from to-day to a future when South America 
may be highly industrialized than in 1781 it 
was to a time when North America would 
be. The future can only be conjectured, but 
the most imaginative conjecture is likely to 
prove less than the truth. 

Immense capital is required for hydro- 
electric developments; and, further, after the 
power is ready, industries must be brought 
to consume it. So the operation must be 
spread over a long period. For this reason 
the Government has enacted that water- 
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power leases may be made up to fifty years. 
Mr. Ford has insisted on doubling this pe- 
riod, proposing a plan of amortization to 
wipe out the capital in that time, so that 
when the property is returned to the Gov- 
ernment at the century’s end, it will stand 
capital-tree. 

On this point, assume that a water power 
costs $200 per horsepower to develop. With 
interest at 6 per cent., power will cost $12 
for interest and about $3 for maintenance 
and operation—total, $15 per horsepower 
year, or 31% mills per kilowatt hour. If the 
capital can be amortized and eliminated the 
cost becomes merely the maintenance and 
operating charges of $3 per horsepower year 
or less than one-half mill per kilowatt hour. 

In other words, by eliminating the capital 
charges, we can, in effect, duplicate in the 
United States the wonderfully cheap powers 
of Norway, Canada or South America. 


The Government's Nitrate Plants 


When it became apparent that the United 
States was being drawn into the European 
War, the Government entered upon a plan 
to develop the Muscle Shoals power to take 
nitrogen from the air for use in explosives. 
The world’s chief source of nitrogen had 
long been the great deposit in Chile, once 
regarded as inexhaustible but now recognized 
as far from it. The nitrogen supplies will 
have to come from the air. Prime emphasis 
was laid, in favor of Muscle Shoals, on the 
water power and the fact that it was far 
inland and safe from enemy attack. Under 
the army engineers, plans were made and 
construction begun. The program fell into 
two parts: first, the construction of dams 
and electric power houses; second, the 
construction of great plants to produce 
nitrates from the air, and to be operated by 
the water power, with supplemental steam 
power. 

Under this program there has been ex- 
pended something over $100,000,000 by the 
Government. On the side of power de- 
velopment, roughly $17,000,000 ‘has gone 
into the Wilson Dam at the foot of Muscle 
Shoals. This is now about 30 per cent. 
finished, and various authorities estimate that 
from eighteen to thirty-six months will be 
required to complete it. 

While the water-power development was 
going on, the Government entered upon con- 
struction of the supplemental steam plant, 
which, now complete, is one of the greatest 
in the world. It has a capacity of 80,000 


horsepower and actually cost $12,326,392.23. 

Simultaneously, the Government built 
nearby two plants for fixation of nitrates 
from the air. These cost over $85,000,000. 

In order further to supplement the supply 
of water, the Government contracted with 
the Alabama Power Company to put in 
another great steam plant, known as the 
Gorgas-Warrior plant, about a ren 
miles southeast of Nitrate Plant No. 2, 
Walker County, Ala. This plant cost tn 
$5,000,000, and has a capacity of about 
40,000 horsepower, which is carried to Ni- 
trate Plant No. 2 by an electrical transmis- 
sion line. At present, however, as_ the 
nitrate plant is not in operation,:the Alabama 
Power Company is selling the power else- 
where. 

Soon after the war ended, Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 was completed, and was given test 
runs which demonstrated its capacity to pro- 
duce desired results. Since then the plants 
have been maintained in a “stand-by” condi- 
tion, ready for utilization if there should be 
a war demand for explosives. 

The fact that $105,000,000 had been in- 
vested without a dollar’s worth of product 
having been secured during the war (though 
due to the fact that the plant was completed 
just as the fighting ended) inevitably caused 
criticism. When, therefore, further appropri- 
ations were asked, in peace-time, to continue 
the development, and to complete the entire 
project, there was so much opposition that 
Congress, in 1920, refused. From that time 
on the disposition of the Government’s in- 
terests was the subject of much considera- 
tion, but no action. 


Bids by Henry Ford and Others 


Shortly after the present Administration 
came in, the War Department sought inter- 
ests that might buy the property. For a 
time it actually looked as if nobody was 
going to want, at any price, properties on 
which more than $100,000,000 had been 
spent. Whoever might take them over 
would be compelled to put in immense addi- 
tional capital. But finally the Ford proposal 
came. Mr. Ford and his engineers believe 
they can finish the water power for $40,- 
000,000. The government engineers think 
it will cost $50,000,000. Mr. Ford pro- 
poses to pay $55,000 annually for the repair 
and upkeep of the locks and dams, and to 
furnish electricity to operate the locks. 

Since Ford’s bid was made, three others 
have been offered—one by the Alabama 
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power company; one by Frederick E. 
Engstrum, a ship-builder ; and one by Thomas 
Hampton, a Washington contractor. The 
Alabama Power Company is an important 
developer and operator of hydro-electric 
plants. Its bid represents considerable va- 
riations from Ford’s, and is the only other 
one as yet at all seriously considered. The 
Congressional and public discussion has 
centered chiefly about the Ford proposal. 

On the face of it, Ford offers $5,000,000 
for properties that cost $85,000,000. But 
this must be reduced by $13,000,000, which 
went into Nitrate Plant No. 1, which has 
been a failure in operation, leaving about 
$72,000,000. This again can be scaled easily 
one-half, to get at something like present cost 
to reproduce. Yet, assuming that Mr. Ford 
offers $5,000,000 for properties that to-day 
could be reproduced for $35,000,000, it still 
looks like a fine bargain. 

The other side is that Mr. Ford is binding 
himself to produce the equivalent of 110,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate annually—about 
one-fourth the present national fertilizer 
consumption of inorganic nitrogen; and to 
sell a finished, concentrated, high-grade fer- 
tilizer at an advance of only 8 per cent. over 
cost of production. This makes the appeal 
to the farmers; while the advocates of war 
preparedness insist that the Government can 
well afford to be liberal in view of the offer 
to keep the nitrate plant always ready to 
manufacture explosives. For the Govern- 
ment to do this would cost, it is estimated by 
the Ordnance Department, some $2,475,000 
annually. 


The Magic of Compound Interest 


The amortization plan is of absorbing in- 
terest to the person with a bent for specula- 
tive finance. Mr. Ford proposes to pay 
$46,746 annually to this fund; which, in- 
vested at 4 per cent. and compounded, will 
amount to $49,000,000 at the century’s end. 
Secretary Weeks has pointed out that if the 
fund be invested at a higher rate, the Gov- 
ernment would get the difference; and he 
presented a tabulation which illuminates the 
possibilities of compound interest, to which 
Napoleon once referred as among the most 
fascinating subjects he had studied. It shows 
that the annual payment of $46,746, com- 
pounded at 4 per cent., will amount to 
$49,071,935; at 414 per cent. it will amount 
to $58,570,003; at 414 per cent. to $70,- 
100,949; at 5 per cent. to $100,868,642; 
and at 6 per cent. to $213,134,690. 


In other words, $46,746 invested annually 
at + per cent. will amount to $49,000,000 in 
100 years; but $40,000,000 invested now, at 
4 per cent., will produce $1,600,000 every 
year for the next hundred years; and then 
the principal will be intact! Small wonder 
that the younger Pitt, who invented the 
scheme of a sinking fund at compound in- 
terest to retire the Napoleonic war debt, 
was able to bedazzle his public and almost 
make them believe that high taxes were not 
so very onerous, when they promised so 
millennial an outcome! 

It must be understood that these payments 
to the amortization fund are independent of 
4+ per cent. interest on the Government’s in- 
vestment in completing the water power. If 
this costs $40,000,000, Mr. Ford will have to 
pay $1,600,000 interest besides the $46,746 
for amortization. 

Mr. Ford’s interests at Muscle Shoals, if 
his offer be accepted, would fall into two 
distinct groups. First, he would have a. 
hundred-year lease of the water power; and, 
second, he would own the nitrate plants and 
accessories. At the end of the lease, the 
Government might wish to take over the 
power, thus leaving Mr. Ford’s industries 
high and dry, without power. To guard 
against this, he includes a provision that at 
the expiration of the lease his, Ford’s, suc- 
cessors shall have the preferred right to 
negotiate with the Government for its re- 
newal or for the purchase of the power. 


The Government's Attitude 


In presenting the subject to Congress, 
Secretary Weeks forwarded a_ statement 
from the Chief of Ordnance estimating that 
the properties to be sold are worth $8,812,- 
000 as scrap. But of course, if scrapped, 
they would not afford either the munition 
preparedness, or the cheap fertilizer, which 
their operation would insure. 

The revolutionary character of the opera- 
tion Mr. Ford has in mind is indicated by a 
remark he made at Muscle Shoals a short 
time ago. He visited the steam-power plant 
at Nitrate Plant No. 2, a strictly modern, 
80,000-horsepower installation; and after 
going over it, he said: 

“T wouldn’t give ten cents for this.” 

What he meant was that, the plant being 
about eighty miles from coal supply, its fuel 
would have to be transported to it by rail; 
and this made the plant worthless. Yet, he 
insists that the Gorgas-Warrior steam plant, 
equally distant, but built at the mine head, 
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must be turned over to him. In one case, coal 
would have to be hauled eight-odd miles 
and then transmuted into power; in the 
other, the coal would be turned into power 
at the mine head and transmitted electrically. 
The same coal, the same power; but the 
difference in the two modes of transmission 
made the larger plant worthless, the smaller 
essential! There could hardly be better 
illustration of the insistent demands of 
modern industry for full efficiency. 
Secretary Weeks believes the lease to Mr. 
Ford ought not to run over fifty years. “In 
my opinion,” he declared, ‘‘a contract such 
as that proposed, for a period of one hundred 
years, is not a wise general policy, in view 
of the unknown possibilities surrounding 


water-power developments and the proba- - 


bility of changes which may be made, espe- 
cially in the transmission of power.” He 
added that if Mr. Ford’s proposal (at that 
time the only one pending) should not be 
accepted, the Wilson Dam should be com- 
pleted by the Government and that the 
benefit¢ from navigation, plus the power de- 
velopment, would warrant the expenditure. 
That the Government’s highest authority 
favors completing the development, as a 
project built and operated by the Govern- 
ment, rather than to abandon it, is a highly 
significant development in the governmental 
attitude toward great enterprises. 

Why such an impressively new view on 
the part of a responsible government official ? 


. THE WESTERLY SIDE OF THE GREAT WILSON DAM (LOOKING NORTH)—THE SO-CALLED JACKSON ISLAND SECTION 


Why so great a concentration of interest on 
this particular development ? 

The country’s water potentialities are 
widely scattered ; New England, the Middle 
Appalachian region, the south Appalachian 
region, the north Pacific area, the Rocky 
Mountain States, the Lake region, the 
Mississippi Valley—all have extensive water- 
power possibilities. But this distribution of 
undeveloped water power is unrelated to 
present industrial development. Something 
like half the water power of the nation is on 
the Pacific Coast, where there is little indus- 
try. The most practicable powers are those 
adjacent to metal and mineral resources or 
available for railway electrification. 


Natural Resources of the Shoals Region 


Advocates of Muscle Shoals point to the 
varied riches of the Tennessee Valley and 
the Southern Appalachian region. Here, 
they say, is an ideal place to demonstrate a 
water-power program big enough to serve as 
a model for the whole nation. Here are rail- 
ways to be electrified, and enough power to 
do it and still leave a vast surplus for indus- 
trial requirements. Industrial development 
here would diffuse the national industries, 
carrying many new enterprises into the 
South, where industrial development has 
been retarded. This would help solve the 
transportation question by moving large 
manufacturing interests nearer to the con- 
sumers. President Harding recently empha- 
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THE EASTERLY SIDE OF THE WILSON DAM (LOOKING NORTH, THE CONCRETE PIERS RISING TO AN AVERAGE 
ELEVATION OF 462 FEET 


sized the desirability of this in behalf of a 
more homogeneous and economical adjust- 
ment of the industrial balance. The Ten- 
nessee Basin has not only water powers, but 
coal for supplementary steam power. 

The availability of this area for producing 
munitions of war and fertilizers, is particu- 
larly dwelt upon. ‘The salt and sulphur of 
Louisiana and ‘Texas, both necessary in 
electro-chemical and explosive processes, can 
be brought by water. The greatest fluorspar 
deposits are in western Kentucky, with water 
transport handy. Fluorspar is used in 
chemical operations, manufacture of glass, 
high-grade steels, aluminum production, etc. 
Great deposits of iron and copper are 
tributary to Muscle Shoals. Phosphate rock 
occurs in enormous quantities immediately 
adjacent. Bauxite, from which aluminum is 
most easily recovered, exists in great de- 
posits, the richest in Arkansas, transportable 
by either rail or water. ‘The Arkansas 
bauxite is nearly two-thirds pure alumina. 

Aluminum is one of the most plentiful and 
widely distributed of metals, but its recovery 
is dificult and expensive, requiring great 
electrical power. Magnesium rocks, the 
basis of the “mystery metal” of which the 
Germans for a time held the secret, are found 
in this same area. Magnesium and alumi- 
num are the best known of those very light, 
non-corrosible, and, when alloyed, very 
strong metals which may be expected to 
revolutionize many of the metal industries. 


If their recovery in great quantities and at 
a low price is achieved, the effect will be 
startling. “The Muscle Shoals backers have 
not overlooked any of the appeal that lies 
in these possible developments. 

Pyrites, lead, zinc, barytes and a long list 
of others likewise are found extensively in 
this industrial region. Finally, there remain 
great agricultural resources, particularly the 
cotton, available for manufacturing. 

Not least of the war-time arguments for 
Muscle Shoals was its interior location, safe 
from attack. This was emphasized in view 
of the military understanding that every 
foreign nation whose general staff has con- 
sidered the possibility of a war with the 
United States, has based its plan on a sub- 
stantial repetition of the strategy of General 
Burgoyne in 1777. Burgoyne planned to 
split the colonies on the line of the Hudson 
River, cutting off the industrial East. 

From the point of view, then, of indus- 
try, fertilizers, national defense, or more 
widely diffused manufacturing, or of railroad 
electrification, Muscle Shoals appears pe- 
culiarly available. Electro-chemistry and 
electro-metallurgy are very modern. They 
may be defined as the utilization of electricity 
as heat or power, in the refinement of raw 
materials or production of chemicals. The 
electric furnace is simply a gargantuan arc 
light. A tremendous electric current, re- 
sisted by enormous carbon electrodes, is 
employed to produce a heat far greater than 
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is possible in the blast furnace; up to 6000 
degrees Fahrenheit, against 2200 degrees in 
the blast furnace. The higher temperature 
makes possible many processes otherwise not 
commercially available. 


“Fixation” of Nitrogen 


In making either fertilizers or explosives, 
nitrogen is essential. Perhaps the particular 
element at once most plentiful and most dif- 
ficult to get at in available form, its natural 
state is that of a gas, and probably 99% per 
cent. of the world’s supply is in the air. Air 
is four parts nitrogen and one part oxygen. 
The two do not like each other, and, fortu- 
nately for humanity, do not combine, but 
exist in the air as a mechanical mixture, 
rather than a chemical combination. How- 
ever much they are stirred up, they remain 
strangers in a chemical sense, very like water 
and oil. 

Normally a gas, nitrogen seems animated 
by the eternal purpose of remaining such. If 
against its will it is converted to other forms, 
or “fixed,” it nevertheless yearns for its free 
state; and has a way of resuming it with 
such suddenness and eagerness as to cause 
distinct annoyance. In the war-head of a 
torpedo, it achieves this ambition at the 
moment of impact against, say, a battleship. 
Without nitrogen there could be no life of 
any kind, and yet there is no greater or more 
effective destroyer of life than this same 
nitrogen. 

The fixation of nitrogen may be described 
as a mechanical inversion of its explosion; 
that is, taking it as gas, and subjecting it to 
enough heat and pressure to solidify it. This 
is where electro-chemistry comes in. For the 
electric current is the one feasible method of 
applying the necessary heat and power. 

Just as no life can be sustained without 
nitrogen, so life and growth may _ be 
encouraged by ample supplies of nitrogen. 
Nature has, in the thunder storm, provided 
its own method of “fixing” atmospheric 
nitrogen and making it available to the 
growing plant. The flash of lightning pro- 
duces the high temperature at which the 
oxygen and nitrogen combine and form 
nitrous oxide, which the raindrops catch 
and carry to the earth. The tremendous 
luxuriance of vegetation in the carboniferous 
age was probably caused by the abundance 
of nitrogen, due in part at least to tremen- 
dous electrical disturbances, which, precipi- 
tating large quantities of nitrous oxide, 
encouraged ferns to grow a hundred feet 
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tall, and trees a quarter mile high, more 
or less, each decaying generation of plant 
life adding to the nitrogen supply for the 
next. Even now, the heavy vegetation of 
the tropics receives more nitrogen than that 
of the temperate zones from the same causes. 
Of the three commercial processes of nitro- 
gen fixation which are best known, one, called 
the Arc process, is simply an artificial thun- 
der storm, in which an electric flaming arc 
is used to produce nitrous oxide, which is 
carried off in a trickle of water. The nitrous 
oxide, dissolved in the water, becomes nitric 
acid, which is concentrated and united with 
lime in nitrate of lime, of which 13. per cent. 
is pure nitrogen. ‘This. process is used in 
Norway, and its product comes to this coun- 
try as fertilizer. But it shares with nearly 
all of nature’s processes the disadvantage of 
being highly inefficient in the use of power, 
and is commercially possible only where the 
cheapest energy is available. 

Nitrogen enters the stalk and leaves of 
plants. It gives the leaves their dark, rich 
green color. Where there is insufficient 
nitrogen, the leaves are light green or yellow 
and the plant is frequently stunted. Where 
vegetation is constantly decaying, as in river 
bottoms and the tropics, there is no need of 
nitrogen as fertilizer; but on cultivated up- 
lands and in regions of small rainfall, it is 
the element most frequently lacking. 

Casting about for a less power-extravagant 
process of nitrogen fixation, chemists sought 
a substance that, under some practical condi- 
tions would combine with the air’s nitrogen. 
By accident it was discovered that calcium 
carbide would do this. Calcium carbide is 
produced by fusing coke and lime. Almost 
pure calcium carbonate is found in the 
dolitic limestones of the Muscle Shoals area. 
Quarried, crushed, and burned into quick- 
lime, small lumps of it are mixed with coke, 
and fed into the top of an electric furnace. 
This is a brick well, about fifteen feet square 
and twenty feet deep. In the center are 
introduced three carbon sticks each about 
eighteen by eighteen inches and eight feet 
long. When the powerful electric current is 
turned on these become incandescent, and the 
temperature can be raised to about 6000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. At 4000 degrees the lime 
and coke fuse into calcium carbide. This 
material is familiar to everybody who has 
ever rode a bicycle, for we all used it in 
our bicycle lamps. Cooled, and crushed, it 
is next baked in an oven which is heated by 
means of an incandescent electrode. While 
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the baking is in process, nitrogen gas is in- 
troduced, the heat of incandescent electrode 
causing nitrogen and carbide to unite as cal- 
cium cyanamid. The nitrogen has now 
been “‘fixed.” 

But calcium cyanamid is a poor fertilizer, 
because it causes certain reactions that 
destroy the plant food value of the nitrogen. 
Also, it is so dusty that it is difficult to 
handle. So it is necessary to separate the 
nitrogen. Now, nitrogen unites with hydro- 
gen, in the form of ammonia, under proper 
conditions. In the “cyanamid process” of 
nitrogen fixation, steam is introduced at high 
temperature and pressure to the cyanamid; 
the steam permeates the cyanamid, whose 
nitrogen unites with the hydrogen of the 
steam, and ammonia gas is produced. 

Up to this point, the process of fixation, by 
the cyanamid method, for either explosives 
or fertilizer, is the same. But here they 
part. If making explosives, you simply burn 
the ammonia gas to nitric acid and absorb 
more ammonia gas in the acid, forming 
ammonium nitrate, an important part of 
many high explosives; if you are making 
fertilizer you combine the ammonia with 
something in which it can be carried to the 
farm. One method is to let the ammonia 
gas bubble up through a tank of nitric acid, 
just as in explosives manufacture, turning it 
into ammonium nitrate; which when dried 
contains about 35 per cent. nitrogen, and may 
become an important element in fertilizers. 

But the farmer wants more than nitrogen 
in his fertilizer. Commonly, he needs a 
combination of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
and possibly potash. The most common fer- 
tilizer is the “2-8-2” combination; which 
legally means that in one hundred units there 
are guaranteed to be two of nitrogen, eight 
of phosphoric acid, two of potash, and eighty- 
eight parts of inert matter, some of which is 
simply filler, such as dry earth or sand. 

Now, fertilizer experts insist this is not a 
properly balanced plant ration. Most plants 
need a larger proportion of nitrogen. There 
is high authority for saying that a much 
better fertilizer would include ten parts 
nitrogen, six phosphoric acid, and two 
potash. This would leave eighty-two parts 
of inert matter and filler. For economy in 
freight—a large element in the farmer’s 
cost—it would be still better to concentrate 
it further. Accordingly Mr. Ford proposes 
to produce compounds with as high as 75 
or 80 per cent. pure plant food. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubted by many 





whether in general American soils require 
much potash. These say that the potash 
fetich is largely propaganda of the German 
potash syndicate. Mainly, it is nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid that American soils need. As 
to phosphoric acid, there are various deposits 
of phosphate rock in this country, some of 
them tributary to Muscle Shoals» from 
which phosphoric acid can be produced by a 
rather simple electrical process. —The ammonia 
gas, whose production we have traced, is 
absorbed in phosphoric acid; forming am- 
monium phosphate, which is now regarded 
as the best fertilizer for American uses. 
The power and plant required for fer- 
tilizer production are also’ available to 
manufacture explosives. But many of the 
processes are largely experimental as yet and 
revolutionary simplifications are hoped for. 
This is one reason for the strong support the 
farmers are giving Mr. Ford. They believe 
he would make the establishment a gigantic 
experimental laboratory, constantly seeking 
better and cheaper methods. He agrees to 
give them fertilizers at 8 per cent. advance 
over cost, and calculates that this would re- 
duce present prices about half. His engineers 
figure that he would make at Muscle Shoals 
about one-fourth of the present national con- 
sumption of commercial fertilizers, thus 
sharply affecting the price of the rest. 


Storage of Electric Energy 


In this realm of magnificent experimenta- 
tion, one of the most alluring possibilities 
concerns the ‘possible discovery of ways to 
store electric energy most efficiently. The- 
laboratories have gone much farther on this 
road than the public yet knows. There is 
good authority for saying that a substance 
has been found that will absorb and store 
away unbelievable amounts of electric energy 
converted to another form. 

“Imagine,” suggested one engineer, “the 
installation of machinery to convert the 
power of the Zambesi Falls, in Africa, into 
electrical energy. Then imagine that energy 
stored away in a substance that you could 
load into a ship or a railroad car, and haul 
away to England, where at almost negligible 
cost the power could be utilized! This is 
now within range. It is as if you would 
stow the Zambesi Falls in the hold of a ship, 
and haul it off to Manchester or Sheffield, to 
Essen or Pittsburgh! This is the sort of 
thing the industrial world must be prepared 
for. It is the reason why we need to be up 
and about our water development.” 
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There are two intelligence centers in the 
United States were there begins to be a 
reasonable conception of these problems. One 
is in the community tributary to Muscle 
Shoals, where for many years education has 
been afoot. The other is the government 
community at Washington. The other day 
I talked with Secretary of the Interior Fall 
about the plans for utilizing the Colorado 
River’s power. At one place it is proposed 
to build a dam costing some $40,000,000, 
which will store the floods, preventing 
‘ruinous overflows, conserve waters to irri- 
gate a vast area; and, finally, develop the 
water power. It is possible to put a string 
of such dams along the river, probably six 
of them, each capable of developing about 
a half-million horsepower! Such a program 
would mean industry, agriculture, electrified 
railroads—another such industrial area in 
the Southwest as the Muscle Shoals people 
vision for the Southeast. 


Confidence in Mr. Ford 


A visit to Muscle Shoals at this time is 
intensely interesting. For a century or more 
this territory has been looking to a future of 
industrial importance. Just about one hun- 
dred years ago there was a “boom.” Another 
came in the ’80’s of the last century; a third 
started during the war, when the Govern- 
ment took up the development. This third 
boom oozed out like its two predecessors 
when work was suspended for want of ap- 
propriations. But recently confidence has 
revived with the renewed discussion of the 
program, and all through the district specu- 
lation has been at fever heat, based on ex- 
pectation that Ford would be the guiding 
genius of the new era. Everywhere, there 
is confidence that “Ford is the man who can 
do it.” His mechanical and_ industrial 
genius, his unlimited capital, are reli¢d upon. 
Along with all this, there is firm belief that 
Ford is going to accomplish. a public benefit 
because his motive is primarily public service 
rather than profits. 

It would be interesting to have some 
authority on mass psychology explain this 
hold of Mr. Ford on the public imagination. 
Not long ago this man, whose large business 
career covers hardly more than a quarter of 
a century, told an interviewer that he sup- 
posed his business and properties, capitalized 
as a going concern, would make him a 
billionaire. He is generally assumed to be 
the second wealthiest man in the country. 
Yet he has never aroused public hostility by 
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reason of his rapid accumulation of wealth. 
The popular notion seems to be that Mr. 
Ford “divides up” with the public so 
generously that he must not be accounted a 
malefactor. 

Herein I think is explanation of the popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of Ford’s Muscle 
Shoals proposition. The farmers believe 
that he is going to give them cheaper and 
better fertilizers. Labor believes, in view 
of his record, that it can benefit only by the 
expansion of his power and sphere. 

Nowhere is there apparently so much 
confidence in Mr. Ford’s ability and inten- 
tions, as in Detroit. Detroit people have 
flocked to the Muscle Shoals country, looking 
for opportunities in industry, mining, town- 
site operations. The story is told at Florence, 
Ala., the thriving little metropolis of the 
district, that one evening a newspaper man, 
representing a journal hostile to Mr. Ford, 
dropped in and registered. He was there to 
learn as much as possible to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Ford. During the evening he was 
approached by a prosperous-looking Detroiter 
who did not know his connections, and asked: 

“Have you picked up anything good?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the journalist; “I’ve 
been picking up a good deal. What about 
your? 

“Oh,” replied the other, “I’ve been doing 
right well. I’ve gathered up one fine piece 
of property six miles out, to plat; and have 
options on two more about as far distant on 
the other side of town!” 

The same day another Detroit man went 
to a Florence banker for some advice about 
a large acreage nine miles out, which he 
proposed cutting into lots and marketing. 

At the time of writing the whole Muscle 
Shoals problem is under consideration by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Senate. Many com- 
plications have developed, some of them 
legal, while others involve the competition 
of important industrial interests. Senator 
Norris, Chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, has said he would introduce a bill 
requiring the Government to complete, own 
and operate the entire establishment. There 
is, however, so much antagonism to Govern- 
ment in business, that it seems altogether 
probable that some one of the private bids 
will be accepted. Among these, for the 
present at least, that of Mr. Ford unques- 
tionably has by far the strongest support 
both in and out of Congress. 


























A BROADCASTING STATION WHERE TELEPHONE MESSAGES ARE TRANSMITTED, WITHOUT WIRES, OVER HUNDREDS 
OF MILES, TO COUNTLESS THOUSANDS OF AMATEURS EQUIPPED WITH RADIO RECEIVING APPARATUS 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


HE existence of the ether must be 

assumed in order to explain how light 
travels through the air between the stars, 
and how radio signals are sent through 
space. A purely hypothetical medium, the 
ether has suddenly become of more than 
scientific importance simply because it is 
freighted with song and speech, with words 
of love and hate, with messages that affect 
the destinies of nations. All about us is 
this pervasive ether. Through our build- 
ings, through our very bodies pass the un- 
seen, unfelt vibrations out of which music 
and lectures are conjured. The ether is 
alive. Anybody can tap it with simple in- 
struments, and in that fact we have the 
whole explanation of radio’s astounding, 
dramatically sudden entry into thousands of 
homes. 

Drop a pebble into a pool of water. 
Waves ripple out an all directions. In radio 
communication we deal with waves in the 
ether—electric waves which, like those in 
the pool, spread out in ever-widening circles. 
A telegraph signal, a laugh, a musical note 
is not transmitted as such. It is first 
changed into waves at the transmitting sta- 
tion and at the receiving station the waves 
are reconverted into sound. 


All energy travels in waves. Shake a 
rug at one corner and a wave is set up. Let 
the wind blow and the sea heaves in waves. 
The distance from one wave crest to the. 
next is called the “wave length.” 

Soon we shall all be talking knowingly 
about ‘wave lengths,” as we must, if we 
are to make the most of radio. We can 
form some conception of their importance 
in radio when we consider the part that 
they play in light. Color is a matter of 
wave length only; and light, like radio 
waves, travels through the ether. Hold a 
piece of red glass before your eyes and you 
see the world in one wave length of light— 
that which we call red. So, yellow, blue, 
violet and other hues of the rainbow each 
has its own wave length. 

A radio station sends out waves usually 
of a definite length. It is as if a lighthouse 
were: emitting only red light, or yellow 
light, or blue light. The wave length in 
radio may be anything from one hundred 
meters to thirty thousand meters. Radio 
amateurs are so scientific that they use the 
metric system of measurement. It is not 
difficult to visualize the extent and character 
of this ethereal upheaval. One hundred 
meters is three hundred and twenty-eight 
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feet. Few ocean waves are so long. But 
what shall be said of 30,000 meters—the 
wave length used by the powerful stations 
that telegraph across the Atlantic through 
space? The ether is shaken into billows so 
huge that the distance from crest to crest 
is fifteen, eighteen even twenty miles. In 
comparison the ocean in the most violent 
storm seems like a park lake on a summer 
day. 

Nature interferes with radio in unexpected 
ways. She, too, is constantly sending radio 
signals through space. When lightning 
flashes from cloud to earth she shakes the 
ether terrifically. ‘The atmosphere is always 
electrically charged, and the charges flash 
from cloud to cloud. Billions of wireless 
messages are sent out by nature to one of 
ours. 

All this the radio engineer sums up in 
the single word “‘static,” which is an abbre- 
viation for static electricity, the kind nature 
flings hither and thither. ‘‘Static’ mani- 
fests itself in distracting sputtering, crack- 
ling, spitting and grinding noises. At its 
worst (in summer) it drowns out every- 
thing in the receiver. Fortunately it is only 
intermittent, and there are often hours and 
days when reception is perfect. We may 
have to accept “static” as a necessary evil, 
just as we accept the odor of street gas. 
Still, radio engineers hope that there may 
be some way of filtering from the ether only 
the signals that a station cares to receive. 

There are about 149 wave lengths of 
practical value in radio communication. If 
any transmitting station were permitted to 
use all of them the ether would be an elec- 
trical chaos. For this reason the Govern- 
ment has allotted wave lengths to various 
classes of operators and stations. The ama- 
teurs who have sending stations are restricted 
to a wave length of 200 meters; yet even 
with this limitation they have succeeded in 
sending telegraph signals across the Atlantic. 
The broadcasting stations to which we owe 
the sudden popularity of the radio telephone 
send on a 360-meter wave length. The air 
mail and other minor Government stations 
use the 485-meter wave length. Ships com- 
municate with one another and with shore 
stations on the 600-meter wave length. 
Radio compass stations, which simply help a 
ship to find her position, are limited to the 
800-meter wave length. The large Govern- 
ment stations and the great commercial 
stations that have made _ world-wireless 
possible, and that send messages from 
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New York to Honolulu or Germany, operate 
on wave lengths of 5000 to 30,000 meters. 

The receiving stations are not limited. 
They may “tune in” to receive anything 
that may be pulsating through the ether. 
By the mere turning of a knob the ear at 
the receiver glides from one wave length to 
another. What is audible on one wave 
length is unheard on another. ‘The optical 
equivalent would be putting on one after 
another spectacles of different colors and 
seeing the world through them. 

There is nothing private about radio com- 
munication. In fact a radio telephone con- 
versation is about as public as the sun at 
noon. Anybody can hear it who adjusts his 
instrument to the proper wave length. Out 
of this seeming drawback broadcasting has 
evolved, and with it a sudden public interest 
in radio concerts, sermons, lectures and news 
announcements. 

We have been objecting much of late to 
monopolies of all kinds. But a monopoly 
of some kind there must be if broadcasting 
is to develop. Someone must literally own 
certain wave lengths in the ether. Other- 
wise broadcasting will be reduced to a radio 
Babel. More interference occurs on the 
amateur 200-meter wave length than on any 
other. 

Some of the more ambitious amateurs 
have taken to broadcasting on their own 
account. Their phonograph music, their 
jokes, their calls to their radio mates clog 
the 200-meter wave length. Unless the Gov- 
ernment steps in the ether will become a 
bedlam, somewhat like the New York Stock 
Exchange when all the brokers on the floor 
are shouting at once. 

The radio companies that operate on a 
360-meter wave length are more consider- 
ate. Their broadcasting never conflicts, 
because they tacitly or expressly agree to 
transmit at definite hours of the day. 


Cost of Apparatus 


The first questions asked about the recep- 
tion of radio concerts can easily be antici- 


pated. How much does a receiving set cost? 
Can anyone install it and make the neces- 
sary connections, or must one be an expert? 

The apparatus now available may be 
classified into four types: 

First comes the simple “crystal detector” 
set, which costs between $15 and $25, and 
which has a receiving range of about ten 
miles. Its receiving element is a sensitive 
crystal, which has its limitations. The set 
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must be used with a tele- 
phone headpiece, and only 
under the most _ favorable 
conditions can more than one 
person hear at the same time. 
The waves travel down to 
the crystal detector by way 
of an antenna, which is 
erected usually on the roof. 
Most radio amateurs soon 
tire of the crystal detector set 
and buy a simple “vacuum 
tube” apparatus, so called 
because the waves are de- 
tected not by a crystal but. 
by a very sensitive tube, 
which is nothing but a modi-’ 
fied electric incandescent 
lamp, and which glows like 
one. ‘The cheapest vacuum 
tube set costs from $50 to 











$100. Its effective receiving 
range is twenty-five miles. 
Three head telephones can 
be connected with the set, so 
that as many persons can 
“listen in” simultaneously ; 
but each additional telephone 
reduces the audibility, and therefore the 
range of reception. ‘he set has long been 
popular with boy scouts, who use it with 
good effect on their “hikes.’’ As in the case 
of the crystal-detector set, an antenna must 
be erected. 

If the radio enthusiast lives within twenty- 
five to fifty miles of the broadcasting sta- 
tion, or if he wishes to entertain a whole 
roomful of people with radio music that 
issues from a horn, somewhat like a mega- 
phone, he must set up an apparatus of the 
third type—an apparatus in which the feeble 
effect detected is miraculuously amplified. 
Such an apparatus, with its antenna, its 
tubes, its batteries, its “loud-speaker,” as 
the horn is called, will cost about $230. It 
has what is called a “tuned regenerative 
circuit,” a term which may seem alarming 
now, but which we shall soon bandy about 
just as we do “carburetor” “differential” 
and the equally technical names of auto- 
mobile parts. It is the function of the 
regenerative circuit to amplify the signal 
detected by a vacuum tube. Two or more 
vacuum tubes are employed to magnify it 
still further, so that what would otherwise 
be a barely audible whisper becomes an 
earsplitting yell in the telephone head- 
piece. Of course the yell can be stifled to an 


A “WIRELESS” AMATEUR WITH EQUIPMENT FOR RECEIVING AND 


TRANSMITTING 


(This operator can handle messages not only in the dot-and-dash code used 
in telegraphy, but also in the speaking voice, as over the telephone. 
more, after adjusting his instruments to the wave-length and direction of a 
message being sent out by some other operator, 
and receive through the loud-speaking horn) 


Further- 


he can discard his headpiece 


Because the effect is so 
powerful, the headpieces can give way to 
the horn or “loud-speaker,” which throws 
the sound into a whole room, so that the 
audience listens to it in comfort. 

Although such an apparatus ought to 
satisfy any ordinary craving for broadcasted 
entertainment, there is a fourth type, which 
may be considered the supreme achievement 
of the radio engineer for the time being. 
The antenna wire is not mounted on the 
roof. Instead it is wrapped around a simple 
square frame called a “loop,” which can be 
turned on a pivot in the direction of the 
waves. The loop may be mounted on a 
convenient stand; or it may be enclosed with 
the rest of the apparatus in a cabinet about 
as large as a trunk. It is evident that the 
loop is a great convenience; it does away 
with the necessity of mounting an antenna 
outside of the house. On the other hand 
the signals must be enormously amplified in 
order to be heard in a room, and this is done 
by a series of vacuum tubes. To describe 
the method of amplification here would lead 
one technically too far astray. The appa- 
ratus costs from $300 to $500, and its flexi- 
bility is such that its receiving range is any- 
where from ten to 150 miles. 

All of these sets are self-contained ; 


acceptable volume. 


that 
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is they are neatly housed in boxes or cabinets 
to meet the demand for compactness. The 
largest and most expensive of them (that 
last described) occupies the most space, and 
this is no more than that of an ordinary 
trunk, as we have said. 

Five, ten years hence we shall look back 
at these sets and wonder at the enthusiasm 
with which we bought and used them. The 
instruments of the future will be even more 
compact, even more easily manipulated. 
As it is, the progress in radio communica- 
tion is so rapid that standardization of appa- 
ratus is out of the question. The sets of 
to-day are immensely superior to those of 
two years ago. 


Like the Rise of the Phonograph 


At present about 600,000 receivers are in 
use. Assuming that the average cost of a 
set is $50, the American public has invested 
in an incredibly short time not less than 
$30,000,000 in receivers. This is only a 
beginning. The manufacturers confidently 
look forward to sales of one thousand sets 
a day by the end of the year. Only the 
rise of the phonograph offers anything like 
a parallel to this amazing development. 
Never in the history of electricity has an 
invention so gripped the popular fancy. 

Radio engineers realize that the general 
public will not be bothered with technical 
details; that it cares nothing about the motor 
of its phonograph and nothing about the 
coils and circuits of its radio set. Hence 
they see to it that no profound technical 
knowledge is required to set up and manip- 
ulate even the most elaborate receiving in- 
struments. Explicit instructions accompany 
each set. Anyone who can learn to drive 
an automobile can learn to handle a radio 
receiving equipment. 

Like the automobile the radio set must be 
repaired from time to time. Manufacturers 
of tires, automobiles, adding machines and 
‘typewriters render what they call “service” ; 
in other words, they inspect and repair their 
products when called upon to do so. The 
manufacturers of radio sets are also prepar- 
ing themselves to render “service.” 

It was Germany that first opened our 
eyes to the possibilities of broadcasting. The 
present German Government saw in radio a 
convenient means of enhancing its own popu- 
larity. Berlin opera was broadcasted—the 
first experiment of the kind made anywhere 
in the world. Stations were established in 
banks and public places where the German 


citizen could not fail to hear what his gov- 
ernment was doing to make life as easy as 
possible on the basis of a depreciated mark. 


Daily Occurrences in Broadcasting 


The first attempts at broadcasting in the 
United States were made with some diff- 
dence. Would anything be heard at all? 
The apparatus of a year ago was not what 
it now is. ‘The stations asked their hearers 
to answer by letter. The response was 
overwhelming. Even a few bars of hack- 
neyed phonograph music were received with 
delight. In marveling at this latest wonder 
of science the audience quite forgave artistic 
crudities. It was pleased to hear even a 
simple ‘“‘How do you do? This is the radio- 
phone.” 

The crew of a ship 1600 miles south of 
Sandy Hook recently heard music radiated 
from Newark and Pittsburgh, and wrote a 
letter of thanks to the company responsible 
for the entertainment. 

Broadcasting was at first a means of ad- 
dressing about 300,000 boys and young men 
who have a sound technical knowledge of 
radio principles and their application, and 
who are able to assemble their own appa- 
ratus, and even to build much of it them- 
selves. Now the great electrically untutored 
public has seized upon radio with an avidity 
that has literally taken away the breath of 
the manufacturers. Radio telephone receiv- 
ing sets cannot be produced rapidly enough 
to meet the demand. Manufacturers and 
dealers are months behind in filling orders. 

A new industry has been born. In thou- 
sands of city and suburban homes, in lonely 
farmhouses, knobs that look like those on 
safes are twirled in the simple process of 
“tuning in,” so as to make audible the news 
or the music radiated by a broadcasting sta- 
tion. On Sunday the stations all broad- 
cast sermons, which are heard with as much 
reverence as if the voice that preaches the 
reward that awaits the righteous and the 
evil that befalls the sinner reached the ear 
directly from the pulpit. At the proper 
moment, radio congregations have been 
known to fall down on their knees and pray 
simultaneously with those in the church 
from which the directing voice came fifty 
miles away. One enterprising minister even 
gave instructions to pass the plate and to 
send him the collection, all of which was 
duly performed, quite in the pious spirit 
demanded by the occasion. 

There are at present forty-four private 
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RADIO BROADCASTING 


broadcasting stations, scattered over the 
country from New York to California and 
from Wisconsin to Texas. Here is a list of 
those licensed by the Government to broad- 
cast news, music, lectures, market reports, 
and time signals on a 360-meter wave length: 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD STATES 


399 
indicating instruments. Accordingly the visi- 
tor refuses to be impressed. Why should he 
marvel at the outwardly usual? The horn 
over there, into which the stout woman 
is about to sing, looks jist like the horn 
that phonégraph companies use in record- 
making. The announcer 
precedes the lady. ‘This 


STATION STATE CALL LETTERS CONTROLLED BY is station ‘“GHX’ ” he pro- 
Newark N. J WJZ Weriaghaite ver 7 claims in rather too nasal a 
Jersey City ING ps WNO Wireless Telephone Co. aS ul : oH 
New York N.Y. WJX De Forest Radio Co. — headlong : —— 
New York N. Y WDT _ Ship Owners Radio Service Urumowsza, tormerny © 
New Haven Conn. WCJ_ A. C. Gilbert Co. the Moscow Opera, will 
Hartford Conn. WQB_ C. D. Tuska Co. now sing the ‘Hymn to the 
Springfield Mass WBZ Westinghouse Co. Sun’ bv Rimskv-Korsakoft.” 
Medford Hillside Mass WGI American Radio Research Co. - | y » diffe ity vith 
Washington dD: € WDN_ Church of the Covenant i. oe ee eens bas 
Washington 1) at OF WDW Radio Construction Co. Rimsky-Korsakoft Ss name, 
Washington D.C. WJH ~~ White & Boyer Co. . The accompanist plays the 
Atlanta Ga 4CD Carter Electric Co. ‘introduction and Madame 

MIDDLE WEST STATES Burumowska launches into 
Pittsburgh Pa. KDKA Westinghouse Co. the song. She never had 
Pittsburgh Pa. WPB Newspaper Printing Co. an audience like this in her 
Indianapolis Ind. WLK = Hamilton Manufacturing Co. life, No one can guess 
Toledo Ohio WDZ Marshall Gerken Co. 7 a8 o hee 
Cincinnati Ohio WMH Precision Equipment Co. how many it may number. 
Detroit Mich. WBL Detroit News len thousand, twe nty 
Chicago Ill. KYW Westinghouse Co. thousand—who knows? To 
Madison Wis. WHA University of Wisconsin one accustomed to ovations 
Omaha Neb. WOU _ R. B. Howell ‘ sees ¥ 
Minneapolis Minn. WLB University of Minnesota and oa calls and hand 
Kansas _ City Mo. 9ZAB_ ~—Western Radio Co. clapping and “bravos” it 
Lincoln Neb. 9YY State University must seem strange not to 
MOUNTAIN STATES receive the faintest response 
Denver Col. 9ZAF Reynolds Radio Co. of approval. On the other 
Los Altos Calif. KLB Colin B. Kennedy Co. hand Madame Burumow- 
Pasadena Calif. KLB J. J. Dunn & Co. ska’s feelings are spared if 
Los Angeles Calif. KQL Arno A. Kluge her “Hymn to the Sun” 
Los Angeles Calif. KYJ Leo J. Meyberg Company conse teas : & . 
Los Angeles Calif. KZC Western Radio Electric Co. —_ her . wrincane™ The 
Hollywood Calif. KGC Electric Lighting Co. gallery in Europe sti give; 
Oakland Calif. KZM Preston D. Allen expression to its disapproval 
Oakland Calif. KZY Atlantic & Pacific Radio Sup. of prima donnas. Madame 
Sacramento Calif. KVQ J. C. Hobrecht a ORY See . 
San Francisco Calif. KDN Leo J. Meyberg Co. — be = hh poidear eo 
San Francisco Calif. KGB Edwin L. Lorden poses Italy, where missiles 
San Francisco Calif. KY Y Radio Telephone Shop are still employed. If you 
— <— Kia. ae ye alia don’t like her you simply 
Stockton alir. » U. ou , i 
Stockton Calif. KWG Portable Wireless Tel, Co WM your tuning knob, 
Sunnyvale Calif. _KJJ | The Radio Shop whereupon Madame is 
Seattle Wash. KFC Northern Radio Electric Co wiped out of existence, in 
GULF STATES a radio sense, with a weird, 
Dallas Tex. WRR Police Department thin wail as _ ay btn 
Austin Tex. 5ZU State University hand had actually seizec 


In addition to the foregoing there are 
over two hundred Government stations that 


broadcast Government news. 


It is a curious place—the interior of a 
broadcasting station. And yet there is nothing 
It is in fact nothing but 
Here are the usual 


unfamiliar about it. 


a small power-house. 


switchboards, 


the usual 


dials, 


any 
ether 





light and 


is lost 


another. 


throat and 


her by the 


strangled her with skilful suddenness. At 
rate she 
and she never knows that you left 
her on her wave length and proceeded to 
“listen in” on 
simply must be polite. 

The programs leave much to be desired. 
Proud parents flaunt the talents of their 


somewhere in the 


Radio 


audiences 























“LISTENING IN” ON A RADIO CONCERT 

(It is with such apparatus as this that wireless 
amateurs receive time signals, musical concerts, sermons, 
and other messages sent out by Government or private 
agencies) 
children before unseen radio audiences. 
There is too much of little Jessie’s piano 
playing—too much because Jessie is only ten 
and therefore hardly competent to elucidate 
even “Ripplings on the Mississippi.” Of 
course Jessie can be quietly and painlessly 
strangled in the middle of a trill, while her 
fond parents cherish the illusion that her 
prodigious performance holds fifty thousand 
spellbound. The standards of the theater, 
opera, vaudeville and concert must be main- 
tained, if broadcasting is to flourish. There 
is altogether too much phonograph music. 
It is the sheer novelty of radio broadcasting 
that makes us listen to a record that we have 
in our own phonograph cabinet. Doubtless 
there will soon be a kind of radio impre- 
sario—a man who will engage Sir Harry 
Lauder to sing his Scotch songs, or Kreisler 
to play his transpositions of old Viennese 
waltzes. As it is, a few distinguished artists 
have already made themselves heard through 
the ether—gratuitously. 

The following is an exceptionally good 
popular program to which ether tappers 
within a range of one hundred miles of 
Chicago recently listened: 





SATURDAY 
Margaret Lester, soprano; William Lester at 
the piano. Carl Craven, tenor; Blanch Bonn, 
accompanist. Anthony Dugo, cornetist; Sallie 
Menkes, accompanist. Marian Chase Schaeffer, 
dramatic reader. 
Program 
1. (a) “Homing,” Del Riego; (b) “Spring Is 
Awake,” Gaines; Margaret Lester. 
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“The 


2. (a) “Dream Tryst,” Cadman; - (b) 
Enchanted Glade,” Barker; Carl Craven. 
3. (a) “Sweet and Low,” Bamby; (b) “When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie,” Butterfield; 
(c) “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” Molloy; Anthony 


Dugo. 

4. (a) “When the Roses Bloom,” Reichardt 
Johnson; Margaret Lester. 

5. (a) “The Spring Charmer,” Daley; (b) 


“Antonio Sarto,” Daley; Marian Chase Schaeffer. 

6. (a) “Mammy, Dear,” Grey; (b) “Take Me 
Back to Babyland,” Rooney; (c) “A Little Prayer 
for Me,” Russell; Carl Craven. 

7. (a) “Alice, Where Art Thou?” 
(b) “Ben Bolt,” English; Anthony Dugo. 

8. (a) “The Brownies,’ Leoni; (b) “The 
House of Dreams,” Lester; Margaret Lester. 

9. Pianologues, (a) “Chums,” Peyke; (b) “The 
New Brother,” Williams; (c) “Lil’ Bit a Sistah,” 
Peyke; Marian Chase Schaeffer. 

10. (a) “I Hear You Calling Me,” Marshall; 
(b) “Sweet Little Woman O’Mine,” Bartlett; 
Carl Craven. 


Ascher ; 


SUNDAY 


The Rey. Alfred S. Nickless of the Albany 
Park Presbyterian Church, who will conduct 
Station KYW’s chapel service Sunday, March 
5, has selected for the theme of his sermon “The 
Pathway to Sovereign Power.” 


Broadcasting is bound to become an enter- 
prise in itself, as soon as some way is evolved 
of making it profitable. At present we all 
have passes to the greatest radio show on 
earthe We are welcome eavesdroppers. 
Some day we may have to buy tickets—buy 
something, at any rate, that will entitle us 
to listen to a highly paid tenor or violinist. 

Who pays for broadcasting? Principally 
the companies that manufacture receiving 
apparatus and a few radio dealers. Hun- 
dreds of sets are sold every week by small 
manufacturers who contribute not a cent to 
the maintenance of the broadcasting sta- 
tions. It will not always be thus. If the 
interest in broadcasting is to be maintained, 
if broadcasting is to become a profitable en- 
terprise, it must obtain its revenue from 
some source. There is no immediate pros- 
pect of collecting anything from the radio 
audiences. Wave lengths may be assigned 
by the Government, but no one owns the 
ether. Everybody can “listen in.” Already 
we hear rumors of using the ether to adver- 
tise anything from soap to automobiles. Will 
the advertiser be willing to pay the bills, pro- 
vided that he can have five minutes to explain 
the virtues of his product between a solo by 
a Metropolitan: Opera tenor and a mono- 
logue by a noted black-face comedian? 

Not unless he has some assurance that his 
audience is actually listening. But will the 
audience listen? Is it not likely to turn its 
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tuning knob and pass out of 
the advertiser’s wave-length 
into one more entertaining? 
It is difficult to escape the 
printed advertisement even 
by the simple expedient of 
shutting one’s eyes. Sooner 
or later it thrusts itself to 
the fore at an unexpected 
moment. But the ease with 
which the radio audience 
can glide out of a wave- 
length leaves the advertiser 
who uses the ether absolutely 











helpless. ‘There is no “net 
paid guaranteed circulation” 
in advertising parlance. In the beginning the 
novelty of the medium employed will insure 
a hearing. Department stores who have 
bargains to announce—after all a form of 
news—may also succeed in commanding 
attention. Beyond that the prospects for the 
radio advertiser seem unpromising. 

Will interest in broadcasting die after the 
novelty has evaporated? We think not. Ten, 
twenty years hence we will look back at our 
present efforts with as much amusement as 
we now contemplate a high-wheel bicycle in 
a museum. “So we thought that was some- 
thing wonderful did we?” And _ indeed, 
when we recall the motion picture as it was 
before the days of the thrilling screen play, 
of the time when we marveled at a film that 
revealed nothing more exciting than the Em- 
pire State Express dashing in photographic 
silence across the Mohawk landscape, or the 
surf breaking unheard on the white beach of 
Atlantic City, who will be bold enough to 
limit the future of the radio broadcasting 
station? Metropolitan or Paris opera for 
Zanzibar and Oklahoma? That is obvious. 
News of death and destruction—the kind 
dear to the editors of certain newspapers? 
We have it now. Only, in the future the 
stentor who will announce the catastrophic 
extinction of some tropical town by an 
earthquake, may do so with a more tragically 
quavering voice than now. Fairy tales for 
children? These, too, we have. But our 
imagination conjures up a radio mother of 
the future—the Statue of Liberty would 
answer admirably—crooning songs and tell- 
ing bedtime stories on a prescribed wave- 
length to ten million children who may live 
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anywhere between Alaska and Florida. 
Education by radio? Its present rudimen- 
tary beginnings will be totally eclipsed by 
lectures delivered to millions of students by 
the professors of some radio university located 
in Chicago and New York. What a chance 
for some future Einstein to elucidate his 
conception of time and space to a whole 
world with an ear cocked to catch the rise 
and fall of his voice as it wells out of the 
horn. Symphony orchestras will play to 
whole continents, peninsulas and islands— 
perhaps without the usual annual deficit. 
Even now the Chicago Opera is broadcasted. 

When we think that the loneliest ranch- 
man in Idaho or the sailor on a ship steam- 
ing in the vast solitude of the Pacific will 
soon be able to hear the strains of a sym- 
phony orchestra in Paris or New York, that 
he, too, may be a theatrical “first-nighter” at 
least so far as his ears are concerned, some- 
how the world seems to shrivel up into a 
little ball on which Patagonians and Eski- 
mos, Burmese and Apaches are next-door 
neighbors. We listen to a great violinist or 
a famous preacher hundreds of miles away 
as if he were in the next room. When the 
telephone and the telegraph came, we greeted 
them as “space annihilators.” Space annihi- 
lation indeed! We never really knew the 
meaning of the term until the radio broad- 
casting station taught it to us with dramatic 
directness and suddenness. No one tele- 
phones from New York to San Francisco 
except on a matter of the utmost importance. 
But San Francisco will soon listen to New 
York’s vaudeville trivialities as if it were 
within handshaking distance. 
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A STREET SCENE AT CORDOVA, ONE OF ALASKA’S SEAPORTS, IN A RICH COPPER REGION 


THE LAND THAT UNCLE SAM 
BOUGHT AND THEN FORGOT 


BY SCOTT C. BONE 
(Governor of Alaska) 


EPARATED from the United States by 

British water, and of Russian ante- 
cedents, Alaska nevertheless is distinctively 
American territory. Its problems are Ameri- 
can problems. It has no complex educational 
or racial problem to deal with, as have Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 

Alaska is American through and through. 
Its foreign-born citizens, in the main, are 
thoroughly Americanized. Alaska was in- 
tensely loyal during the war and patriotically 
responsive. 


Completing the Government Railroad 


Inspecting the work on the government 
railroad in the Broad Pass country, at the 
then end of steel, mile 306, away off in the 
interior, I asked Col. Frederick Mears, 
chairman of the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission, how many of the large force of men 
thus employed were Americans. 

“All of them,” he answered. 

The superintendent of construction, a 
robust character out of the West, known 
as “Hurry-up” Jones, promptly confirmed 
this statement. “There is not a foreigner 

402 


among them,” he said. ‘Every mother’s 
son is an American.” 

This does not mean that no foreigners 
were employed in the building of the rail- 
road. On the contrary, in the contract work, 
hundreds of aliens had.a hand in the job. But 
in the final work, in the Broad Pass region, 
when steel was being connected, the workmen 
were practically 100 per cent. Americans. 

A giant track-laying machine was pushing 
rapidly ahead. It delivered and laid the 
rails and advanced over them. A mile and 
a quarter per day was the limit set, and 
this permitted no loitering. 

A light snow covered the ground. Frost 
was in the air, but the chill was tempered 
by the warmth of a glorious autumn sun. 
A sweeping vista was presented to the eye. 
The expanse was endless. Here Montana 
and the Dakotas, only a little while ago a 
wilderness like this, seemed magnified and 
multiplied in breadth and length. Beyond 
the coastal range tourists talked of the scenic 
wonders of Alaska, but that was not Alaska. 
It was only the beginning of Alaska. Here 
was the real Alaska. After a comatose 
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lapse of half a century, Uncle Sam, in build- 
ing the railroad, was taking the first step 
toward opening the region to settlement and 
civilization. 

To the southward lay the Susitna and 
Matanuska valleys, sparsely dotted with 
promising homesteads, and to the northward 
the richer Tanana Valley, where small 
farmers during the season had raised and 
marketed wheat and barley and other prod- 
ucts to the value of $250,000. 

It was impressive, inspiring, magnificent, 
the visualizing of interior Alaska from the 
railroad. Only a view of tower- 


through fertile valleys, over glacial streams 
and the Hurricane Gulch and across the 
Broad Pass, within reach of the entrance to 
Mt. McKinley Park, and on to Fairbanks, 
the commercial center of the interior, a dis- 
tance of 467 miles, with a branch line to 
the Matanuska and Chickaloon coal fields, 
making a total mileage of 540. 

Its cost in the aggregate is $56,000,000, 
which exceeds the original estimate by 
$21,000,000. But this outlay does not repre- 
sent construction alone. It embraces equip- 
ment, the mining of coal, the building of 

town sites, erection of power 





ing Mt. McKinley, obscured by 
distant haze, was lacking to 
round out. and perfect the pic- 
ture spread out before one. 

A monster caterpillar truck 
came rattling over the hill, 
bringing supplies to camp; but 
the road-builders, Americans 
all, gave no heed to its approach, 
nor to the inspection party that 
had come by special train. 
Big work was doing. The 
workers were on their jobs, 
every one. Time was precious. 
Shortened days were at hand. 
A forty-mile gap was yet to 
close. Weather conditions were 
propitious. ‘Therefore, onward, 








plants and hospitals, all author- 
ized under the original appro- 
priation and validated by execu- 
tive orders. The cost represents 
the railroad in actual opera- 
tion; aye, in successful opera- 
tion in that it is to-day main- 
taining a twice-weekly schedule 
and already has reduced freight- 
carrying charges from Puget 
Sound ports to the rail termi- 
nus in the interior by 50 per 
cent. and upward. 

Roughly computed, the con- 
struction cost $80,000 per mile. 
This is said to be approximately 
the cost of construction of the 
Copper River Railroad, from 








onward—on and across the 
Broad Pass to Riley Creek and 
the joining of steel. ‘“Hurry- 
up” Jones was in command. 
His sobriquet fitted him. 
Sturdy American labor, speed the watch- 
word, enabled him to measure up to his 
name, aided by that giant, human-like track- 
laying machine, and under the general super- 
vision of Engineer of Constructors Hanson. 
And so the railroad building proceeded 
until now the project is completed, save for 
the mammoth 700-foot single span bridge 
over the Tanana River at Nenana, which 
will require two working seasons, 1922-23, 
for construction. Meantime, freight and 
passenger traffic are transferred by ferry at 
that point. 
« Begun seven years ago, but interrupted by 
the World War and halted at other inter- 
vals while waiting upon appropriations, this 
government railroad is the greatest achieve- 
ment in Alaska’s history. It extends from 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, through the 
Kenai Mountains to Anchorage, on Cook’s 
Inlet, and thence along the Susitna River, 


© Clinedinst 


COL. FREDERICK MEARS 
(Chairman and chief en- 

gineer of the Alaskan En- 

gineering Commission) 


Cordova to Kennicott, 190 
miles. If this be true, if the 
figures be susceptible of proof, 
after segregation and analysis 
(the estimate here given is 
that of a disinterested engineer officer of 
the Army not connected with either enter- 
prise), then your Uncle Samuel has done a 
mighty fine job of railroad-building, of 
which not only Alaska, but the American 
Union, may well be proud. But let it be 
assumed that the Copper River Railroad, 
built by private capital, cost much less than 
$80,000 per mile in normal times—say only 
$40,000, to forestall dispute—and that this 
government railroad cost more than $80,000 
per mile in abnormal times, with labor and 
materials mounting to the highest level ever 
reached. The achievement is still altogether 
to the credit of its government builders. 
Only Uncle Sam could have carried this 
colossal project to completion in such an 
unprecedented era. Had the construction 
been let to private contract on the basis of 
bidding in 1914-15 the contractor inevitably 
would have thrown up the job or gone into 
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ON THE RAILROAD BETWEEN SEWARD AND 
ANCHORAGE 


bankruptcy and Congress might easily have 
had a sort of De Lesseps scandal on its hands 
with Alaska becoming merely a streak of rust 
and pile of junk, 

~/ The big, outstanding fact is that the Gov- 
ernment has built a railroad in Alaska, pene- 
trating a vast unknown wilderness, 5000 
miles distant from the federal seat, and with 
never a hint of graft or loot. 

England has knighted captains of industry 
for achievements less magnificent and en- 
during than the completion of this railroad 
enterprise in Alaska, under the direction 
of a modest American Army officer, Col. 
Frederick Mears. Its construction has in- 
volved infinitely greater difficulties than 
those encountered by the builders of the 
transcontinental lines in the States, who won 
niches in the hall of fame, and will ever be 
held dear to American memory. 


Can Alaska Make the Railroad Profitable? 


Will the government railroad in Alaska 
pay? 

Had a clear-visioned James J. Hill, in- 
stead of our own busy and beloved Uncle 
Sam, been behind it and built it; had gen- 
erous Uncle Sam known and comprehended 
his Alaska as shrewd, path-finding, empire- 
building James J. Hill knew and compre- 
hended the great West, the question pro- 
pounded would affirmatively answer itself. 


Colonization would have kept pace with 
track-laying. The country contiguous to 
the railroad would have begun to be peopled. 
Occupied homesteads would now dot all the 
interior valleys. Markets would have been 
provided and tonnage created. Capital and 
people would have been invited and made 
welcome, and aided in their efforts. 

Instead of being closed, the door of the 
Territory would have been open to honest 
wealth-seekers and home-makers. Instead of 
a dwindling population of fifty-odd thou- 
sand—nearly one-half of them Indians and 
Esquimaux—the census of 1920 would have 
shown Alaska going ahead and fast quali- 
fying for statehood. Personal politics would 
have given place to party politics and 
schisms and feuds disappeared, along with 
the visionaries and the doctrinaires, and 
bureaucratic rule would to-day survive only 
as a bad memory. 

In short, the Land That Uncle Sam 
Bought and Then Forgot would have’ come 
into its own in this year of our Lord, 1922, 
with the completion of the railroad. 

Preoccupied with war and the making of 
peace, and going through two national cam- 
paigns, Uncle Sam’s mind was not upon 
Alaska. He voted the money to build the 
railroad and let it go at that. Concurrently 
with the advancement of the great project, 
no general policy of development was inau- 
gurated. 

Franklin K. Lane, as Secretary of adie In- 
terior, had a clear and comprehensive view 
of the concurrent needs and did his best to 
meet them, but failed. His indictment of 
red-tapeism was powerful and convincing, 














THE SUSITNA RIVER AS SEEN FROM A TRAIN ON 
THE GOVERNMENT RAILROAD 
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achievement of his Admin- 
istration. Warren G. Har- 
ding in Alaska has an oppor- 
tunity for achievement no 
less signal and enduring. A 
statesman of vision, he sees 
and realizes it. But bureau- 
cracy is in the way and 
strongly entrenched, and the 
preliminary undertaking is 
beset with difficulties. 

In the fifty-four years 
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(Locating also the capital city of Juneau, and the railroad extending from 


Seward northward to Fairbanks) 


but ineffective of results. It was impossible 
in the stress of those sanguinary times to 
secure either legislative or executive atten- 
tion for Alaska. 

Now Uncle Sam must see and do the 
things a James J. Hill would have seen and 
done. Otherwise, his fine job of railroad- 
building will be slow indeed in yielding 
returns. ; ; 

Once the Territory is really opened to 
capital and people, through liberalized land 
and mining laws and_ regulations—and, 
above all, through the substitution of a prac- 
tical, business-like system of administration 
for the chaotic and inefficient bureaucratic 
system which has fastened itself upon the 
Territory—then the government railroad 
will pay and pay handsomely. Already it 
is justifying itself in delivering sugar and 
other necessities of life to interior points at 
one-half the former prices. Its stimulus is 
helpfully felt in many directions. But con- 
structive policies are required to produce 
tonnage for the railroad and bring it into 
its maximum degree of usefulness. 


Uncle Sam’s Responsibility 


Given a chance, Alaska will become popu- 
lated and thrive as the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains grew and_ thrived—not 
as rapidly, but just as surely and substan- 
tially. It will be Uncle Sam’s fault if the 
census of 1930 discloses such shameful, tell- 
tale figures as did the census of 1920. 

Theodore Roosevelt felt that the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal was the greatest 
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perfunctory and intermittent 
consideration. 

Harrison _ (1889-93) 
turned his attention to this 
Northland and betrayed an interest, but 
Samoa, Chile and Hawaii diverted him and 
Alaska had to wait. 

McKinley (1897-1901) was not unmind- 
ful of the Territory, nor indifferent to its 
needs, but the war with Spain intervened 
and again Alaska had to wait. 

Roosevelt (1901-09) had vision and high 
aims, and, guided by ultra-conservationists, 
he reserved most of Alaska, as the first 
step toward opening and developing it; but 
Colombia, Panama, and the Canal and the 
making of a Russo-Japanese peace intervened 
and, in a worse fix than before, again Alaska 
had to wait. 

Taft (1909-13), practical-minded, started 
to open the Territory, but a season of in- 
surgency and insensate political strife set in 
and, bottled up, again Alaska had to wait. 
(Surveys of the proposed government rail- 
road meritoriously survived this tragic politi- 
cal chapter. ) 

Wilson (1913-21) turned his “single- 
track mind” Alaskaward most helpfully and 
championed the railroad measure and helped 
to put it through Congress; but legislation 
to put the Territory on a basis of possible 
development was withheld and, hopelessly 
handicapped by red tape and strangled by 
bureaucracy, the population dwindled under 
adverse conditions, and again Alaska had to 
wait. 

Yet Alaska has produced wealth in min- 
erals and fisheries approximating a billion 
dollars! 

It is profitless to rehearse the sins of 
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omission and commission as 
to Alaska, or to discuss the 
might-have-beens. It is a 
sorry, tragic chapter of 
American history, taken asa 
whole. Overlooked and neg- 
lected for four decades after 
the Seward purchase, save 
when the. Klondike stam- 
pede centered attention upon 
the Northland; left without 
courts or Jaws or a semblance 
of government for years; . 
grudgingly given piecemeal 
legislation to meet its most 
urgent needs and, _ finally, 
with reluctance, granted a 
delegate in Congress and, 














subsequently, a limited form 
of territorial government— 
Alaska then, as the climax of it all, became 
a problem of conservation politics, arid has 
since been dealt with academically and as a 
theory. 

Its resources locked up for the benefit of 
an unborn posterity, it came to a dead stand- 
still (except for individual or private enter- 
prises that had secured footholds here and 
there) and thus proceeded, naturally, to lose 
population and go steadily backward. But 
for the building of the government railroad, 
which gave employment to thousands of 
men, the startling shrinkage in the enumera- 
tion of 1920 would have been doubled or 
tripled. 


“Nothing the Matter with Alaska”’— 
Except Red Tape 


Now, instead of further academic treat- 
ment, Alaska needs and must have the 
wisdom and common sense that guided the 
building of the Union. A condition, not a 
theory, confronts Alaska. It requires the 
practical-mindedness 2nd the farsightedness 
of our forefathers. It calls for the restora- 
tion of individual initiative and the revival 
of the pioneer spirit. It involves a return to 
normalcy in the consideration of Alaska and 
Alaskan problems. Nothing short of all 
this will speed the progress and insure the 
future of the Territory. 

A gentleman of attainments and distinc- 
tion in the Forest Service recently came to 
the defense of the bureaucratic system of 
government in a syndicated article entitled, 
“Nothing the Matter with Alaska,” in 
which he ascribed the going backward of the 
Territory to natural causes—primarily the 
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World War and adverse. economic condi- 
tions produced by war. Certainly these 
things entered into the equation. But 
Alaska had begun to go backward before 
the war. Governmental red tape, official 
circumlocution, restrictive laws, and _ re- 
pressive regulations had taken the industrial 
life out of Alaska. 

The pioneer spirit had become maimed 
unto death. Capital looked askance when 
Alaska was mentioned. The _fisheries—a 
migratory business in Alaska—continued to 
be operated extensively and successfully and 
reached an abnormal level of production 
during the war. Likewise the output ot 
copper to meet the needs of war exceeded 
all previous records. But simultaneously 
the shrinkage in population went on “apace. 
Manifestly something was more vitally 
the matter with Alaska than war and the 
aftermath of war. The American Legion 
vouches for the fact that the great majority 
of sons of Alaska who so patriotically re- 
sponded to the call to arms and went over- 
seas or to camp and field returned after the 
armistice. War entailed no heavy drain on 
this score. Indiana or Illinois or Kansas 
did not lose one-fourth of its population 
on account of war, and of business and 
industrial depression resultant therefrom. 
And, of course, Alaska did not. 

As a matter of fact, having shared least 
of all sections in war prosperity, although 
making a proud record in the war, Alaska 
probably felt the reaction less than any State 
in the Union. Hence the futility of reason- 
ing that there is “Nothing the Matter with 
Alaska” other than conditions universally 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, WITH THEIR TEACHER, AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 


affecting the American commonwealth and 
all the world. However, a discussion of 
these whys and wherefores becomes academic 
and there is no profit in it. Fruitful only is 
a consideration of Alaska that is, not Alaska 
that was, or might have been. 

There is a bright side to the Alaska pic- 
ture—a side that stimulates waning faith 
and renews a wavering optimism. 

In spite of the ups and downs of Alaska 
and the Topsy-like treatment received by 
this wonderful Northland; in spite of bu- 
reaucratic ills and the kindred affliction of 
bad personal politics; in spite of the remote 
aloofness and community closeness that con- 
tribute to impaired vision and the loss of 
the sense of proportion—in spite of all such 
things, one may be a full-fledged optimist 
as to the future of Alaska; and I belong to 
that large species. 

Not to be an optimist is not to be an 
Alaskan. To know Alaska is to love Alaska. 
To understand Alaskans is to pin your faith 
to their sturdy characters implicitly. Hope 
deferred in their case has not served to make 
their hearts sick. ‘They may, as they pro- 
verbially do, become a bit contentious and 
magnify petty grievances and air their dif- 
ferences—Heaven knows there is little else 
to do while marking time!—but let one of 
their number meet with misfortune and they 
rally to his aid as one man. Never is the 
helping hand withheld. It is extended spon- 
taneously, warmly, generously. | Fixed and 
irreconcilable hatreds are uncommon, if not 
unknown. Quarrels are of the surface only. 
A common lot makes for a communion of 





fellowship and at heart a brotherly love 
which will ever stand the crucial test. 
When one goes “out” it assuredly means 
that in due time, God willing, he will be 
coming “in,” 


A Land of Happy Homes 
The lure of Alaska, of which you hear, 


is not mythical. It is real. It exists to 
the end of the long, long trail. The say- 
ing “Once an Alaskan always an Alaskan” 
is not a mere epigram. It is a fact. It 
endures to the close of the chapter. 

The best aspect of Alaska to-day is that 
it is fast losing its distinctiveness as almost 
exclusively a man’s country. Woman’s fine 
influence is slowly but surely transforming 
Alaska. On all God’s footstool there are 
no prettier homes than are to be found in 
Alaska, and no better-ordered homes. 

Sixteen years ago, Governor Brady, in his 
annual report, set down this paragraph: 


Matrimony—The males predominate. .This is 
easily accounted for by reason of the life of ad- 
venture that is before any young man of health 
and courage that comes to this country. Many 
have come and they thoroughly enjoy it, but they 
have not been as successful in fortune-getting 
as they expected, yet have not given up the 
struggle. They have too much pride to return 
to their old homes for a visit and for a wife. 
Most of them are as fine specimens of man- 
hood as ever stood on two feet. It is noticed 
that schoolma’ams and other young women who 
come here do not reside in a place but a short 
time before some worthy admirer turns up and 
tells the story. A number of these chose matri- 
mony during the past year. There should be no 
such thing as race suicide in Alaska, where we 
have more than nine square miles per capita. 
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It is a delicate matter and not easy to arrange, 
but it is desirable to have more young women of 
good mind and health try this Western life 
and home building. Those who have a love of 
children and desire to rear a family should learn 
what special advantages Alaska has to hold for 
them. 


It was, indeed, “a delicate matter and not 
easy to arrange’; but the same good God 
that watched over Israel and slumbered not 
nor slept has kept an eye on Alaska and 
brought to a degree of fruition the hope 
expressed and hint thrown out. More 
and more has the old, old story been told. 
Schoolma’ams innumerable have found 
worthy admirers and become charming wives 
and devoted mothers, and the quota has been 
otherwise multiplied by accessions from the 
States. Home life abounds in Alaska. 


Alaska’s School System 

Brightest and best of all the aspects of 
Alaska and most potent in promise is the 
increasing number of children—rosy-cheeked, 
happy, healthy children, who live near to 
nature in an undefiled atmosphere and grow 
and thrive in a clime ideally suited to their 
young lives. 

It is distressing to think of Alaska losing 
10,000 population in a decade, but how re- 
assuring the fact that the school enumeration 
in 1920 showed a marked increase! Away 
with despair or even pessimism in the face 
of this truth! 
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Alaska has sixty-eight Territorial public 
schools, of which seventeen are in incorpo- 
rated towns and fifty-one in districts outside 
incorporated towns. The total enrolment 
the first month of the present school year 
was 3358 pupils. This represents an in- 
crease of 252 pupils, or 9 per cent. over the 
enrolment on the same date last year. The 
distribution is as follows: Elementary school, 
2853; high school, 395. The most marked 
increase in enrolment has taken place in the 
high school, where the enrolment is 23 per 
cent. greater than last year. Think of that! 
Five high schools are accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Washington as follows: Anchor- 
age, Douglas, Fairbanks, Juneau and Ketchi- 
kan. ~ Three other high schools, Skagway, 
Valdez and Wrangell, offer four years of 
high-school work. 

In all there are 169 teachers, and they 
are more highly trained than the teachers of 
any State in the Union. Ninety per cent. 
are either normal-school or college gradu- 
ates. The percentage of those who have had 
teaching experience prior to this year is far 
greater than for the teaching force of any 
of the States. 

The average annual salary of high-school 
teachers for the school year 1920-21 was 
$1600 and of elementary school teachers, 
$1500. Superintendents received an aver- 
age annual salary of $2160. 

Manual training and sewing are taught 
in schools which enroll one-half of all the 
pupils, and cooking in schools enrolling one- 
third, while commercial subjects are a part 
of the curriculum in high schools which 
enroll two-thirds of the high-school pupils. 
Schools which enroll more than one-half the 
school children of the Territory are equipped 
with motion-picture projectors. One-fifth 
of the pupils have an opportunity to use a 
gymnasium daily for healthful exercise and 
development, while one-third have access 
to either gymnasium or playroom. 

Until the twentieth century dawned the 
importance of an Alaska town was measured 
by the number of its saloons and dance halls. 
To-day all is changed. ‘The boast of each 
growing community is its schools and homes. 
Dancing continues the popular diversion; 
but the dance hall, like the saloon, is an in- 
stitution of the past. Instead the art terpsi- 
chorean attracts its polite, well-dressed and 
sober devotees to properly appointed places 
of entertainment. President Harding may 
not indulge in the dreamy whirl when he 
comes to Alaska, but he can hardly escape 
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leading the grand march in public functions 
given in his honor. 


Law and Order vs. John Barleycorn 


‘ Gambling is a memory and heard of only 
as a reminiscence. ‘“Soapy” Smith’s demise 
at Skagway at the hands of a ready gun- 
man, who himself was not quick enough to 
dodge a mortal shot, really spelled the doom 
of the card trickster and hold-up artist. 
Being a man’s country in those: days, its 
moral sensibilities were not easily shocked, 
but fair play even then was its motto, and 
subsequently it wisely learned that, as a busi- 
ness proposition, the toleration of gaming 
houses and brothels did not pay. There- 
fore, the standard of law and order in 
Alaska is as high as elsewhere. A frontier, 
the last of American frontiers, it is without 
the characteristics of our earlier frontiers. 

The knockout blow given to John Barley- 
corn, once the opportunity offered, fairly 
took Alaska’s breath away, so decisive and 
final was it. He had overplayed his game, 
the avaricious old scoundrel. Too well did 
his erstwhile patrons know him to give him 
any quarter. The Alaska dry law ante- 
dates the Volstead enactment. If it were 
to be done over, unquestionably the knock- 
out blow would be equally decisive. But 
this does not mean that Alaska is actually 
dry any more than Maine or Kansas was 
ever dry, or than prohibition has made the 
country dry. 

The bootlegger plies his iniquitous call- 
ing, in instances on a largely commercialized 
scale. ‘‘Hootch-runners” have waxed rich 
in Alaskan waters, with Prince Rupert as a 
base. ‘‘White mule” is distilled in out-of- 
the-way places. Home brew is in declining 
vogue, after a period of popularity. Only 
the other day an Indian squaw wound up 
a wood-alcohol debauch in death, and an 
alert prosecutor, vexed with law’s technicali- 
ties, facetiously inquired whether a search 
warrant would be required to hold a post- 
mortem. 

In Alaska as elsewhere small offenders are 
caught and punished, and the bigger culprits 
too often go scot free or escape with fines 
that mean nothing. The scales of justice 
operate just as successfully and uncertainly 
in Alaska as in the States. Ketchikan, in 
respect to bootlegging, is a Seattle in minia- 
ture and Juneau a small counterpart of San 
Francisco. It is the same relatively the 
country over. Complicated law-enforcing 
agencies negative honest effort and increase 

















AN ALASKA MAID IN LOVER’S LANE, TOTEM PARK 
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the difficulties. But the way of the trans- 
gressor is becoming harder all the time. An 
overwhelming public sentiment gives respect 
to law and support to law enforcement. 

/ Bootlegging is under the ban and soon will 
be largely suppressed. If not dry—if still 
far from dry—Alaska is freer from drinking 
and drunkenness by 75 per cent. than before 
prohibition took effect. 


President Harding’s Promised Visit 


The year 1922 will be the most memora- 
ble in the history of Alaska since the Seward 
purchase. Two events of supreme moment 
will make it so—the completion of the gov- 
ernment railroad and the visit to the Terri- 
tory of the President of the United States. 
Thus Alaska will be conspicuously in the 
public eye. A golden spike will be driven 
by the President at the point where steel. is 
joined in commemoration of the completion 
of the government enterprise. 

A whole-hearted welcome, truly Alaskan 
in character, awaits the coming of the Presi- 
dent. Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, Anchor- 
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age, Nenana, Fairbanks and Sitka will vie 
with one another in doing him _ honor. 
These fine communities, none of over 5000 
inhabitants, comprise the bulk of Alaska’s 
white population, which is in round num- 
bers less than 30,000. 

Remarkable as it may seem, the prospec- 
tive visit of such transcendent historic inter- 
est is occasioning no notable animation or 
expectancy. Why? Because Alaska is slow 
to believe that it is actually going to happen. 
So often have fond anticipations been culti- 
vated and come to naught; so habitually 
have roseate dreams brought cheer and 
failed of realization, that Alaskans naturally 
are prone to be in a Doubting Thomas frame 
of mind. 

Until the itinerary is finally made up and 
dates definitely fixed, and he has really 
started on his journey to the Northland, 
Alaska will be prepared to hear that some- 
thing has intervened to prevent the visita- 
tion. Things constantly and chronically 
intervene in the case of Alaska, and Alaska 
has to wait. It has been so without varia- 
tion for half a century and more. But 
hope deferred has not, as already stated, 
served to make the Alaskan heart-sick, and 
now assuredly the unbroken rule is destined 
to be broken. 

President Harding will find that the cli- 
mate of Alaska, equable, moist and delight- 
ful on the coast, is gloriously bright and 
beautiful, and often hot, in the interior, with 
the temperature ranging from 80 to 90 de- 
grees in the region of the Arctic Circle. He 
will see flowers and berries growing in pro- 
fusion, and Fairbanks a veritable floral 
bower. He will see the midnight sun and 
glimpse Mt. McKinley in all its glory. 

The vast interior will interest him the 
most. Its greatness and grandeur, its soli- 
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tude and loneliness, will overwhelm him. 
Its fertile valleys, unpeopled and unculti- 
vated, will move him to wonder and inspire 
increased effort to bring the resourceful 
domain into its own. 

He will go to the Matanuska coal fields 
and inspect the development at Chickaloon, 
where 300,000 tons of high-grade bituminous 
coal have been blocked out for use by the 
Pacific fleet. At Coal Creek he will view 
another vast field where 3,000,000 tons are 
in sight. He will see a going mine at Eska 
which has produced all the coal needed by 
the railroad in its construction and opera- 
tion to date, and at Sutton a mammoth 
coal-cleaning plant, just completed by the 
Government at a cost of $500,000. He will 
ask himself, no doubt, why this fuel has 
been locked up all these years and coal con- 
sumed by the Pacific fleet imported from 
Australia ‘or West Virginia. 

Seeing this strange, resourceful country at 
close range and realizing its potentialities, he 
will marvel at the neglect of Alaska since 
the Seward purchase. 

Although coming in midsummer, the 
President will learn that Alaska, in mid- 
winter, is not a monumental iceberg or 
glacier, as the mind’s eye erroneously pic- 
tures it; that it is seldom snowbound and 
in the grip of bitter, biting elements; that 
its ports, save those near the Arctic coasts, 
are open the year round; that, in fact, the 
winters, away off up in the interior, are no 
more severe, and blizzards no more preva- 
lent, than in the far Western and Northern 
States, and that a million people could live 
happily and thrive in Alaska if given the 
chance. 

All these truths and more will the Presi- 
dent learn about The Land That Uncle Sam 
Bought and Then Forgot. 
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DR. HENRY A. COTTON 


MR, BURDETTE G,. LEWIS 


DR. JOHN W,. DRAPER 


THE WINNING FIGHT AGAINST 
MENTAL DISEASE 


BY BURDETTE G. LEWIS 


(State Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey, formerly Commissioner 
of Correction of the City of New York) 


NSANITY has been robbed of many of 

its terrors. It may be conquered if at- 
tacked during its incipient stages. Even 
more advanced cases may be arrested if vig- 
orous effective measures are adopted. This 
has been demonstrated especially at Trenton 
State Hospital, where epoch-making recov- 
eries of insane patients reported, during the 
years 1918 and 1919, by Dr. Henry A. 
Cotton, Medical Director, have been con- 
firmed by field studies which have just been 
completed. In a special report just received, 
Dr. Cotton says: 


During 1918 a total of 459 cases were dis- 
charged; 360 as recovered, 44 as improved and 
55 as unimproved. The present status of those 
discharged patients is as follows: Recovered, 370; 
improved, 19; unimproved, 14; died, 24; re- 
turned to the Hospital, 32.... Of the 32 re- 
turned to the Hospital, only 23 belonged to the 
so-called functional (“incurable”) group, and 
of the cases that have died since leaving the 
Hospital, only 12 were classified in this group. 
. .» Out. of 360 cases belonging to the func- 
tional (“incurable”) group, admitted in 1918, 
only 50 remain in the Hospital to-day, and 9 of 
them are criminals,...We have found that 
those we considered recovered are earning their 


living, taking care of their families, and are 


normal in every respect. 


As a result of the treatments provided 
during the last three years, 1000 patients 
classified in the so-called “incurable” group 
have been discharged. In the last year 
twenty-five of this number have been re- 
admitted, but eight of these have since been 
discharged after the previous inadequate 
treatment was completed. ‘The discharged 
rate for the functional group has averaged 
65 to 70 per cent. of the admissions for 
three years, as against a ten-year average of 
only 37 per cent. 

Early in 1918 Dr. Cotton surprised the 
medical profession by stating that the ex- 
traction of infected teeth, the removal of 
infected tonsils and the clearing up of in- 
fection in the stomach, the duodenum, the 
lower intestine and in other vital parts of 
the bodies of insane patients had resulted 
in remarkable recoveries, some of them 
almost immediate. Whether they were 
merely temporary or permanent remained to 
be seen. Dr. Cotton was confident of suc- 
cess, for eleven years of careful scientific 
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experimentation had preceded his announce- 
ment, and he had been an important factor 
in devising a successful treatment of another 
terrible form of insanity called “paresis.” 


Results Count 


Since then some of the most remarkable 
recoveries have been achieved with the aid 
of surgery. Badly diseased or poorly func- 
tioning stomachs, parts of large and small 
intestine, and other vital organs of the abdo- 
men and pelvic regions found to be impaired 
have been renovated, rearranged, or, in spe- 
cific cases, removed entirely. Dr. John W. 
Draper, who has performed these operations, 
has shown that the insane offer no exception 
to the well-known biological laws governing 
operations upon the human abdomen. We 
are so wonderfully made that when one organ 
fails to do its part another one may be in- 
duced to undertake the work; an interesting 
example of the law of compensation. The 
results, as a whole, are as striking and as 
sensational as previous achievements in the 
treatment and prevention of arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

The results speak for themselves. On 
this point Dr. Draper says: 


We do everything for these patients that 
would be done in any up-to-date modern hos- 
pital, quite regardless of their mental condi- 
tion. All the surgery, all the X-ray and the 
laboratory work, all the dental work and all of 
the medical work should be performed for these 
patients as a matter of routine. They are all 
physically sick. I have yet to see one not suffer- 
ing from a local focus of infection. Of what use 
are abstract arguments as to cause and effect 
when confronted with such tangible evidence of 
physical disease? Better without delay to grant 
to these unfortunates the boon of modern medical 
and surgical treatment than to lose time in an 
academic discussion as to the origin of their 
mental peculiarities. Study the physical history 
of the patients from childhood, and you will find 
that many of them have never had a normal 
movement of the bowels, and that in all there is 
a simple physical explanation for the personality 
changes which so often come in early adolescence 
and which later in life may develop into insanity. 

The Cotton method of treating the insane is 
invaluable. It causes recovery from conditions 
which. were previously considered hopeless. It 
shows that insanity is not a mysterious disease 
apart from the rest of general medicine, thus 
linking it to the fixed views of certain gastro- 
enterologists who have long contended that many 
disorders of the mind originated in poisons from 
the intestinal canal. This was emphasized by 
Satterlee in 1917, who insisted that there was a 
close relationship between mental and nervous 
disorders and infections of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. It is easy to see that out of this simplifica- 
tion of the matter will come early. recognition 
and treatment of the primary physical condition 


with resulting prevention of what is now known 
as “functional” insanity. 


It has been tthe prevailing practice in 80 
per cent. of the hospitals for the insane to 
transfer patients suffering from dementia 
praecox to the custodial annex, no further 
effort being made at treatment once this 
fatalistic diagnosis was established. Now 
freedom for these patients appears near at 
hand. The application of all of the well- 
tested methods of modern medicine, surgery 
and dentistry has penetrated the mystery 
which has enshrouded the subject of insanity 
for centuries and has opened the way for 
fundamental changes in hospital manage- 
ment. 


Remarkable Recoveries 


Among the many recoveries reported by 
Dr. Cotton, I have selected the following 
typical cases: 


Case 1. Single girl, age 36, trained nurse. 
Admitted May 9, 1911, from Bloomingdale Hos- 
pital, White Plains, N. Y., where she had been 
since 1910. She had suffered for years with 
severe headaches, accompanied by _biliousness 
and vomiting, and previous to admission had been 
operated on for appendicitis. She had had four 
attacks of insanity, the first when she was 19 
years old. Upon admission she was most con- 
fused, apprehensive, agitated and violent, and 
at times resistive. She did not improve after 
five years in the Hospital, and was called a 
chronic demented patient. In June, 1916, the 
dentist, after much difficulty, extracted an infected 
crowned molar. She began immediately to im- 
prove, and in October was well enough to be 
allowed to go home, where she remained for 
three years. A trained fieldworker called upon 
her recently, and found her apparently normal. 

In January, 1919, she began again to show 
vague mental symptoms. She was nervous and irri- 
table and had several confused spells. She vol- 
untarily returned to the Hospital and X-ray 
studies of the intestinal tract in her case revealed 
a severe lesion of the colon. She was operated 
upon November 20, 1919, and a large segment 
of the bowel removed. She made an uneventful 
convalescence, and her mental symptoms disap- 
peared. She became apparently normal. For 
some months she took charge of the surgical ward 
of the State Hospital, but after much hard work 
she became mildly depressed and attention was 
again directed to her teeth, which because of 
her own request had not been thoroughly treated 
for infection. Six teeth were found to be in- 
fected. After these were extracted she made a 
rapid recovery. 

This case illustrates the necessity in searching 
for and eliminating infection. If mental symp- 
toms recur after the removal of one kind of in- 
fection, then further search should be made 
until the other sources of infection are found and 
eliminated. 

Case 2. A single girl, age-17, born in Russia, 
but has resided in the United States since she 
was two years old. She graduated from the 
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public schools, and was con- 
sidered exceptionally _ bright. 
The onset of the disease was 
gradual, during three months 
before admission to the Hos- 
pital. She had tried to make 
money by writing songs, which 
were not accepted, and this 
worried her considerably. She 
developed insomnia. The songs 
kept recurring to her as she lay 
awake. She complained of 
vertigo and buzzing noises in 
her ears. Her case became so 
serious that she begged for 
poison and asked to be killed. 
She succeeded in injuring her- 
self several times before admis- 
sion, and was abusive to her 
parents at various times. 

She came to the Hospital vol- 
untarily, and was orderly on 
March 8, 1918, when she was 
admitted. 

Treatment: All of the re- 














maining upper teeth were ex- 
tracted soon after admission, 
but with no results. The ton- 
sils were removed. The 
stomach examination, July, 1918, showed a nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid content and streptococci 
and colon bacilli (tiny infectious organisms) were 
isolated from cultures. On November 7, 1918, 
exploratory laparotomy (abdominal incision) was 
performed, and the appendix removed with both 
ovaries and tubes. It was noted at this operation 
that the mesenteric glands throughout the small 
intestine as well as the colon were enlarged. 
Cultures taken from these glands showed abun- 


dant streptococci and colon bacilli. The findings 
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INFECTED TONSILS MUST BE REMOVED IN MORE 
THAN 80 PER CENT. OF THE CASES AT THE 
TRENTON, N. J., STATE HOSPITAL 


ADMINISTERING SALVARSANIZED SERUM TO AN INSANE PATIENT, THROUGH 


AN OPENING IN THE SKULL 


of these organisms in the mesenteric glands de- 
termined the subsequent treatment. She was 
given five doses of anti-streptococcic serum (de- 
vised by Dr. Cotton and Dr. John F. Anderson), 
at three days’ interval, 10 c.c. at a dose. Follow- 
ing the administration of the serum the patient 
improved rapidly. The maniacal excitement 
subsided and in less than a week she was in a 
normal mental condition.’ On January 25, 1919, 
because of the condition of the colon found at the 
previous operation, it was decided to operate 
again, and an ileostomy (artificial resting of 
colon) was performed. It is interesting to note 
that the mesenteric glands which were described 
in the first operation showed decided change in 
their character. Many of them were small and 
hard and showed marked regressive changes; 
some of them had undergone calcification. Cul- 
tures taken from these glands at this operation 
were sterile. We considered that the changes in 
the glands were due to the administration of 
anti-streptococcic serum. The _ ileostomy re- 
mained open until July 5, 1919, when it was 
closed. On July 27th the patient was allowed 
to go home on a trial visit in care of her aunt, 
as she had entirely recovered mentally. 

After leaving the Hospital the patient con- 
tinued to improve, and frequently reported at the 
institution. She took a course in stenography and 
later qualified as a stenographer and typewriter. 
Since then she has been continually employed at 
this work. 

Case 3. A married business man, age 35. 
This man had been a successful contractor, with 
no evidence of mental trouble until November, 
1917, when friends noticed that he acted in a 
peculiar manner. About Christmas, 1917, he sud- 
denly disappeared, and later was found in a hos- 
pital in Chicago, in a confused state. He did 
not know how he got there, and could not give 
any account of himself during that period. He 
was brought back to Trenton and put in a general 
hospital for treatment by his physician. He 
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seemed to improve a little, and was taken out, 
but sent back very much worse. Was depressed, 
agitated, confused and self-accusatory. He was 
admitted to the State Hospital March 17, 1918. 
He was extremely apprehensive and thought he 
was going to be killed. 

In May it was noted that he had four crowned 
molars. These were extracted and two days fol- 
lowing this the patient became normal. He lost 
all his apprehensiveness and depression, and rap- 
idly improved. He soon gained over 30 pounds 
in weight. The examination of the stomach 
showed infection and a vaccine was given. He 
was discharged June 9, 1918, after which he went 
to work as a contracting engineer, earning $160 
per month. His work has been entirely satisfac- 
tory. He has shown no mental symptoms what- 
ever since his discharge, and is at present, three 
years afterward, a member of a prominent busi- 
ness concern, 

Vision and Kindness Win—Restraint 
Abolished 

The new patient, no matter how dis- 
turbed he may be, is ushered into an open 
modern hospital ward in charge of young 
women nurses dressed in immaculate white, 
which harmonizes with the white interior, 
the snow-white bedding, the white iron beds 
and the other equipment. In place of the 
traditional dungeons or strong rooms and 
burly keepers, these nurses, with the aid of 
beams of sunlight which burst through the 
expansive windows, soothe, comfort and win 
the excited newcomer back to a semblance 
of quietude and reserved interest in his sur- 
roundings. The other quiet patients, who 
have already learned that this hospital has 
been freed of those terrors, partly real and 
partly imaginary, which curse and torment 
the mind of the insane patient, help to ac- 
complish the desired result. Proper segre- 
gation and early treatment mean early re- 
coveries, and early treatment at the Trenton 
Hospital has reduced the average stay of 
recoverable newcomers in the hospital from 
about nine to three months. The serum de- 
vised by Dr. Cotton and Dr. John F. Ander- 
son, bacteriologist, has apparently reduced 
deaths from operations from 30 per cent. to 
12 per cent. in six months. This serum can 
be obtained by any physician, is not made by 
any secret formula, but in preparation and 
use somewhat resembles diphtheria anti- 
toxin. 

All restraining apparatus has been elim- 
inated at Trenton Hospital, as it has been 
found to be unnecessary in handling either 
the new arrivals or the chronic patients. In 
his Princeton University lectures, now pub- 
lished in book form under the title “The 
Defective Delinquent and Insane,” Dr. 
Cotton says: 





Even to-day, at least 80 per cent. of all hos- 
pitals for the insane, throughoit the country, 
continue, to their own shame and to the detriment 
of the patients, to employ mechanical restraint. 
There is no necessity for it, as the writer can 
testify from personal experience. When he took 
charge of the State Hospital at Trenton in 1907, 
he found over 90 women in strait-jackets, and 
all other forms of restraint were in daily use. 
In less than two months over 700 pieces of re- 
straint apparatus were removed from the wards, 
and since that time no patient has been put in 
restraint for any cause. 


W ork Elsewhere 


The work at Trenton has had striking 
support from the State Hospitals of Illinois. 
At a recent conference, Charles W. Thorn, 
then Director of Public Welfare of Illinois, 
recounted how kindness in dealing with 
untidy patients in the Illinois State Hospital 
for the Insane had saved enough in laundry 
and clothing bills to pay for the materials 
for these same patients to use in making 
baskets, rugs, and other useful articles. He 
cited the case of a patient who had raved 
like a wild man for years, who suddenly, 
under this gentle treatment, became quiet 
and interested in his work and was even in 
short order trusted to work about the 
grounds. When asked by the Director why 
he had changed his attitude, this patient gave 
this illuminating reply, “When they treated 
me like a hog, I thought I might as well 
become one; when they treated me like a 
man, I was ashamed to be anything else.” 
The statement of this man and the results 
achieved where the shackles have been re- 
moved and abuses eliminated are a challenge 
to every old-fashioned hospital administrator 
in the land. 


Dedication of Two New Buildings for 
Preventive Treatment 


The significance of the work performed 
at Trenton was brought out strikingly on 
the occasion of the dedication of two new 
treatment units there recently. The prin- 
cipal dedication address was delivered by 
Dr. Hubert Work, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and now Post- 
master General. He said in part: 


It is not many years since this institution was 
a custodial institution not far different from a 
jail or penal institution. ... Less than twenty 
vears ago when patients were brought here and 
left they were bidden farewell by their sorrow- 
ing kin who never hoped to see them well again, 
and perhaps not to see them in life again... . 
Now, when a patient is brought for admission 
to a hospital like this, the first question asked is, 
“Doctor, how soon will she be well?” 

This is a general hospital, really the first one 
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I ever saw that I could approve. It excludes 
nothing. It takes everyone who comes to it. It 
regards the mental alienation as a symptom, as 
most physicians regard a delirium in fever. . 

It does not make a bit of difference what the name 
for the condition is, provided the cause for that 
condition is found and eliminated. This hospital, 
under Dr. Cotton, is a pioneer in that line of 
work. 


Ductless Glands 


The so-called ductless glands have been 
little understood until. recently, and are 
now regarded as of tremendous importance. 
Apparently medical science is upon the 
threshhold of epoch-making discoveries in- 
volving them. Dr. Cotton, of Trenton 
Hospital, with an entirely open mind, is 
following in the lead of others in this field. 
Remarkable experiments have been carried 
on in many centers. A study of the thyroid 
gland, which exercises powerful influence 
over the growth of the body, has been made 
at the biological laboratories at Princeton 
University, under the direction of the emi- 
nent biologist, Prof. Edwin G. Conklin. By 
applying iodine to the thyroid gland of tad- 
poles, the-tadpoles have been made to grow 
into frogs in an incredibly short time. Ob- 
viously, underdeveloped and dwarfish per- 
sons, if taken in hand in childhood, may be 
made to grow to normal height or stature. 
The thymus gland exercises a particularly 
potent influence over the growth and de- 
velopment of small children. 

The pituitary, a pear-shaped gland at the 
base of the brain, also exercises a potential 
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influence over the growth and development 
of the long bones of the body, and other 
glands also play their part, which is still 
little understood. Some small children, 
undersupplied with the secretions of these 
glands, have been taken in hand by special- 
ists and have been made to grow and to 
develop fairly normally through the supply 
artificially of these extracts. But, important 
as this is, of how much greater import must 
it be to discover the underlying cause of this 
glandular insufficiency! Some students of 
the subject consider the trouble to be a 
“functional” and hereditary one. But this 
is vague and inconclusive. Studies have led 
Dr. Cotton and his associates to the tempo- 
rary professional conclusion that the attack 
by bacterial infections upon these glands is 
more serious in causing the underdeveloped 
or improper functioning of the glands than 
is commonly supposed. He says: 

If we follow such men as Billings, Barker and 
others, who have made extensive investigations 
in these fields, we must conclude that the dis- 
turbances of the endocrin system are in all proba- 
bility secondary to chronic infectious processes 
in other parts of the body. In the majority of 
our cases, elimination of those chronic foci of 
infection has appeared to cause a readjustment 
of the disordered system, and as also reported 
by others, enlarged thyroids (glands in the neck) 


have been observed to recede following the re- 
moval of all chronic infection. 


These differing viewpoints are due to dif- 
ferent underlying conceptions as to the fun- 
damental nature of insanity. Dr. Cotton 
and his associates in the so-called physical 
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field hold that insanity is a disease of the 
brain and of the central nervous system, 
and that the disorder of the mind is a result 
of the brain disease. One cannot expect to 


have function without form, so argue the. 


believers in a physical basis for insanity; 
there can be no disordered function without 
corresponding disorder of structure. 


Is Insanity a Disease of the Mind? 


' Other specialists, such as Dr. Macfie: 


Campbell, Director of Boston Psychopathic 


England, and many others hold that insanity 
is primarily a disease of the mind. This is 
the generally accepted view. It is nihilistic 
so far as stimulating any efforts for the relief 
of the insane and its exponents have signally 
failed to hold in check the alarming increase 
in insanity. The conflict of viewpoints is 
not really so serious as this statement would 
seem to indicate. All in all, important dis- 
coveries and all accomplishments in other 
progressive centers serve to indicate that 
the hypotheses supplement each other. Dr. 
Cotton says treat the body and its organs, 
including the brain and the central nervous 
system, and then utilize the mental or psy- 
chiatric factors as auxiliary methods of 
treatment. Dr. Campbell and others such 
as he hold that it is more important to 
change the environment and thought cur- 
rents of the patient. Undoubtedly the con- 
tributions of the school of thought to which 
Dr. Campbell belongs are of tremendous sig- 
nificance, particularly in effecting the re- 
habilitation of the patient, whose brain and 
nervous system has been freed from the men- 
ace of toxic poison and from the functional 
failure of some of the glandular organs of 
the body. The treatment of the physical man 
appeals more to laymen, because treatment 
of this kind can be more readily understood 
by laymen and tested in accordance with 
the technique of the laboratory, and because 
present results show it to be more effectual. 


Treatment at Trenton 


Cities and States throughout the Nation, 
which are contemplating spending millions 
upon custodial asylums, need to call a halt 
before any more money is wasted. In 
response to requests for information con- 
cerning New Jersey State Hospital methods, 
coming from all parts of the world, we 
offer the following brief résumé of the 
methods of treatment now carried on at 
the Trenton Hospital, and which are in 
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the course of development at Morris Plains, 
New Jersey, State Hospital. Custodial 
buildings are found to be of little use, 
and may turn out to be entirely useless. 


.The equipment demanded for the modern 


treatment of the insane presumes that 
every insane patient will be treated as a 
sick person rather than as an insane patient. 
We can best describe the work as that of a 


diagnostic clinic, similar to those established 


in progressive medical centers. In such a 


“Clinic a diagnostic survey of the patient is 
Hospital; Professor William MacDougal of | 


not complete unless there has been a system- 
atic and routine study of the patient’s case, 
with the aid of a clinical and X-ray labora- 
tory. In no other way can a proper inves- 
tigation of the whole alimentary canal and 
of the genito-urinary system be made. Al! 
the methods of up-to-date internal medicine 
must be enlisted. In order to make such in- 
vestigations for each patient there is a great 
amount of work to be done and there should 
be a sufficient force of experts and of labora- 
tory assistants to enable the work to be 
carried on promptly and with the greatest 
possible accuracy. 

In order to carry out the work at Tren- 
ton Hospital, Dr. Cotton has found it nec- 
essary to have the usual laboratory for the 
study of the organs removed from both the 
living and the dead, and also special labora- 
tories for the study of the various germs, 
bacteria or organisms found in the different 
organs of the bodies of patients. The great 
importance of surgery and treatment is indi- 
cated by three well-equipped operating ser- 
vices, two for women and one for men, 
which are busy most of the time. Every 
patient has a dental examination, much more 
complete than that given by the average den- 
tist. Hardly a patient comes to the Hos- 
pital tree from evidences of infected teeth 
which need attention, and this is by no 
means confined to the indigent cases. In at 
least 90 per cent. of the cases tonsils are 
infected, and, if the patient or his guardian 
or friend permits, these are removed. Fiends 
and degenerates sent from correctional insti- 
tutions to the Hospital are not exceptions. 


A New Serum 


Soldiers have become familiar with the 
wonderful serum which cured _lockjaw. 
Mothers throughout the country have learned 
to appreciate the powerful serum which 
has ended that terrible scourge, diphtheria. 
and the vaccines used to prevent smallpox. 
The people are therefore prepared for the 
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WHERE ACCURACY TRIUMPHS OVER ‘GUESSWORK—THE BUSY LABORATORY FOR THE STUDY OF SPECIMENS 
AT THE TRENTON, N. J., STATE HOSPITAL 


“use of a remarkable new serum developed by 


Dr. Cotton and by Dr. Anderson. It is used 
particularly to kill bacteria which attack the 


internal incision made by the surgeon’s knife, 


much in the same way as a germicide or an 
antiseptic. In his special report Dr. Cotton 


says: 


This serum has produced remarkable results. 


_Formerly mortality from resection of the colon 


was about 25 per cent. In the last six months 

. it has been gratifyingly reduced. . . In the 
last forty-two consecutive resections of the colon, 
only one patient has died as a direct result of 
the operation; two others died of post-operative 
pneumonia, one on the day following the opera- 
tion, and one from bronchial pneumonia, four 
weeks after the operation. 


Without going into a technical discussion 
of the work carried on at the Trenton Hos- 
pital and now being organized at Morris 
Plains State Hospital, a list of the divisions 
of work carried on in the hospital at Trenton 
is sufficient in itself to indicate the contrast 
between the work there and the work of the 
usual State Hospitals for the Insane. The 
surgical clinic has two divisions, one where 
the studies and surgical operations involving 
the stomach, the colon and the small intes- 
tine are carried out, the other where studies 
and operations involving the organs of re- 
production are done. In addition to this 
surgical work, which is carried out under 
the general supervision of Dr. John W. 
Draper, there is the genito-urinary clinic, 
presided over by Dr. Frederick Smith, as 
consultant. There is also a throat and nose 
clinic, under the supervision of Dr. Edward 
S. Pope, of New York. Finally, there is a 

Apr.—6 


clinic for the treatment of diseases of wo- 
men; a dental clinic, an X-ray clinice and 
fully equipped laboratories and operating 
rooms. In brief, it is a modern hospital. 

Dr. Draper undertook the development of 
the surgical studies of the gastro-intestinal 
tract among the insane at Dr. Cotton’s in- 
vitation more than three-years ago. It was 
a fitting continuation of his work as former 
Director of Surgical Research at Columbia 
University and at~=the Mayo Clinic, at 
Rochester, Minn. On behalf of the State 
of New Jersey, I acknowledge lasting in- 
debtedness to Dr. Draper for the unremit- 
ting labor bestowed and for the personal 
sacrifice which he has made in order to aid 
Dr. Cotton in the successful prosecution of 
the work. 


Extraordinary Economies 


New Jersey’s experience has made the old- 
fashioned asylums, camouflaged as hospitals, 
as extinct and as out of date as are the prison 
grottos of old Venice, or the old Bethlehem 
Hospital for the Insane, in England, known 
as “Bedlam,” which was so notorious that 
the word “bedlam” now signifies fury, con- 
fusion and misery beyond words. There 
were actually 55 fewer non-paying patients 
in the Hospital on July 1, 1921, than on 
July 1, 1918, instead of a normal increase 
of 324, which was expected because of pre- 
vious experience. This has saved about 
$116,000 in maintenance charges this year. 
This saving is, of course, in no way related 
to the negligible surgical mortality which 
rules in the conduct of this work; for it 
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happens that the mortality of the State Hos- 
pital at Trenton is one of the lowest of any 
hospital for the insane in the country. 
Moreover, voluntary patients have paid 
more than $50,000 for treatment this year. 
‘Taxpayers should be brought to realize that 
they pay the staggering sum of $10,000 for 
each indigent case committed for life. Under 
the old conditions two-thirds of all commit- 
ments are for life, and insanity has quad- 
rupled while the general population has 
doubled! Simple arithmetic shows what the 
future has in store unless insanity can be 
cured or prevented. The extraordinary char- 
acter of results achieved at Trenton, and at 
a few other centers, means nothing less than 
that, if continued, there will be no necessity 
of building an addition each three years to 
care for 324 custodial patients (“in for 
life’), and that a large part of the old 
asylum section of Trenton Hospital, upon 
which more than $2,000,000 had been spent 
in fecent years, can be abandoned before 
long or converted to other uses. 


A Glimpse of the Past 


What could be more fitting than that the 
Trenton, New Jersey, State Hospital, the 
first separate State Insane Asylum, founded 
in 1846, through the efforts of Dorothea Dix, 
should be one of the first two or three to 
inaugurate a revolution in the treatment of 
the insane. Before the work of Dorothea 
Dix, the insane were confined in jails, alms- 
houses, dingy: cellars, outhouses, and even in 
manacles and in chains. The attitude of 
public authority toward the insane was 
thoroughly well expressed a century and a 
quarter ago by a New York State statute, of 
1788, which reads in part as follows: 


Whereas, there are sometimes persons who, 
by lunacy or otherwise, are furiously made or 
are so far disordered in their senses that they 
may be dangerous to go abroad; therefore, be it 
enacted that it shall and may be lawful for 
any two or more Justices of the Peace to cause 
such persons to be apprehended and kept safely 
locked up in some secure place, and, if such Jus- 
tices find it necessary, to be chained there, if 
the last place of legal settlement be in such city. 


It is in a study of such old documents that 
one finds explanation of the peculiar apathy 
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and hopelessness which even to-day pervades 
the care and treatment of the insane. There 
is still the hereditary fear of the insane: still 
deep in our hearts the unspoken but fixed 
conviction that they are “possessed of 
devils.” Here as in other phases of life the 
undercurrent of primitive beliefs colors the 
stream of our intellectual development, 
retards progress and deters us from the 
achievement, so necessary above all else in 
the care of the insane of what the late Harold 
Powell aptly described as the “religion of 
coéperation.” 

The attitude of this old New York statute 
is little less extreme than the opposing early 
Greek viewpoint, which was that the insane 
were inspired. Among them insanity was 
much more than a disease; it was often re- 
garded as a form of inspiration from the 
gods. At many of the ancient oracles the 
insane were encouraged to speak, and the 
priestess of Delphi was probably rendered 
temporarily insane by the gases escaping from 
the earth, while her ravings were interpreted 
by the priests. 

New Jersey still has one or two of the old 
almshouses where the wretched insane poor 
raved and fretted away their lives. Only 
seventeen miles southeast of Trenton Hos- 
pital stands the New Lisbon Almshouse, 
more than one hundred years old, with its 
basement cells deserted long ago, where the 
insane poor were only “put away” to stifle 
their cries when they were supposed to be 
“possessed of demons.” ‘The solid cell doors 
opening upon a cavernous passageway with 
their tiny peep-holes, the ring-holes in what 
is left of the decayed wooden floors worn 
half through by the tramp of excited feet. 
the curiously carved, scratched and chipped 
half-plastered stone wall and the tiny grated 
windows, which open just above the ground, 
are mute evidences of “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” Surely this old building, within a 
few hundred feet of a more modern custo- 
dial asylum, is evidence enough that even the 
kindly disposed Quakers of “West Jersey” 
visited upon the insane some of the miseries 
which shocked Philippe Pinel, of Paris, more 
than a hundred years ago, and led him to 
undertake his great work of lifting the in- 
sane of France out of the class of wild beasts. 























RECORDS OF NORTHWESTERN 
PIONEERING 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


I. IN HIstTory 


HE story of the making of our com- 

monwealths of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley is not destined to be hidden in the 
mists of obscurity or to be handed down to 
future generations by means of doubtful tra- 
dition or casual and fragmentary record. 
Among the most highly civilized communi- 


ties of the world to-day are such States as: 


Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. No Euro- 
pean lands, however remote their origins 


and however stable their social and political. 


structures, can justly claim to be more solidly 
founded or better organized than these States 
of the region that we now call our “Middle 
West,” but known thirty or forty years ago 
as the “Northwest.” 

Yet we have a considerable number of 
people still active in our affairs who remem- 
ber when the area of Iowa was almost en- 
tirely an unbroken prairie, as it had been for 
centuries; and when Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota were for the most part in a condition of 
primeval wilderness, largely occupied by 
Indian tribes and with prairies diversified by 
parklike groves, lakes, and streams in their 
southern belts, while vast forests covered 
the northern portions. In the two decades 
before the Civil War there had been a great 
rush of land seekers from our Eastern States 
to these newer regions. Although only 
slightly populated, mostly along the Missis- 
sippi River, Iowa. was admitted as a State 
in 1846. Two years later Wisconsin entered 
the Union, while Minnesota’s statehood 
dates from 1858. 

Even as early as fifty years ago, these 
pioneer communities were showing an _ in- 
terest in their origins, based upon the firm 
belief that the settlement of the West was a 
history-making process of real significance. 
State Historical Societies were established, 
and local and county histories were published 
in great profusion, too often prepared in a 
superficial way to gratify the families of the 
pioneers whose portraits were inserted. But 
the State Universities soon recognized the 


importance of accurate work in local his- 
tory; and gradually the State Historical So- 
cieties came under the influence and control 
of men of scholarly attainments. In conse- 
quence, there grew up great historical collec- 
tions, and from time to time the materials 
thus assembled have been used by men of 
aptitude and scholarly training, who have 
produced either permanent works of a 
general character or special monographs. 
Iowa, for example, has been so generous 
and so intelligent in its support o: the work 
of the State Historical Society (associated 
with the State University at lowa City) that 
in recent years a remarkable collection of 
able and readable books has been produced, 
recording the story of the making of the 
State in almost every conceivable aspect. 
The State of Wisconsin, through the com- 
bined efforts of the University at Madison 
and the State Historical Society, under direc- 
tion of brilliant and authoritative scholarship, 
has created one of the foremost _histori- 
cal libraries of the entire world—a library 
devoted of course mainly to American mate- 
rials, but very rich in European backgrounds. 
If historical work in Minnesota has not 
been on so extensive a scale as in Wisconsin 
and Iowa, it has-nothing to be ashamed of ; 
and it is now to be credited with an achieve- 
ment of the highest order of merit. The 
State society is engaged in the publication of 
a History of Minnesota’ in four volumes, 
from the pen of a man who is not only emi- 
nent as a scholar, but who is also the State’s 
foremost citizen, Dr. William Watts Fol- 
well, formerly President of the University 
of Minnesota. In February last, Dr. Fol- 
well entered upon his ninetieth year. The 
first volume of his great history appeared a 
few months ago, the second one is promised 
tor the present year, and the third and fourth 
are sufficiently advanced to be due in 1923 
and 1924. Although such a veteran in years, 
Dr. Folwell writes with all the narrative 
charm of a Parkman, and with the freshness 





1A History of Minnesota. By William ies Fol well. 
Minnesota Historical Society, Vol. I, 533 p Til, 
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DR. WILLIAM WATTS FOLWELL, OF MINNESOTA 


and vigor of our latest historian of first rank, 
the biographer of John Marshall. 

We have had no historical writing of a 
similar kind that has disclosed greater skill 
than that of Dr. Folwell in the discriminat- 
ing use of a multitude of authorities. As the 
scholarly head of the Minnesota Historical 
Society remarks in a brief introduction, “For 
over seventy years the Minnesota Historical 
Society has been garnering the materials for 
the history of this State’; and Mr. Buck 
adds that this new work is “based in large 
part on those materials.” Dr. Folwell tells 
his friends that he is merely an amateur in 
technical historical work, his field having 
been that of economics and political science; 
but his qualifications manifestly far outstrip 
those of any mere delver in archives. He was 
born in western New York, graduated at 
Hobart College in 1857, taught mathematics, 
then studied in various European universi- 
ties, returning to enter the Civil War as an 
engineer officer, and rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. He had become a 
scholar of wide range. He was versed in 
comparative philology, in engineering, and 
in mathematics, with an exceptional gift for 
economics and politics. 

In 1869, after four post-war years of 
varied experience in business and teaching, 
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Dr. Folwell was made president of the 
University of Minnesota. He still holds the 
title of president emeritus of that institution, 
but he retired from active work at the head 
of the Department of Political Science in 
1907, after forty-eight years of constant ser- 
vice. Through Dr. Folwell’s fifty-three 
years of residence at Minneapolis, he has 
represented the ideals of scholarship, art, and 
social science, in the making of cities and 
States, as few men have ever done in any 
country. ‘The State Universities of the 
Northwest have borne a peculiar relationship 
to the whole institutional structure of their 
respective commonwealths. That is a subject 
of itself, and I mention it here merely because 
Dr. Folwell, like the late President Angell 
of the University of Michigan, has been so 
preéminent in the working out of the co- 
ordinated educational systems of these States, 
as headed in each case by a university. 

His work has brought him into close rela- 
tionship with political leaders, and his own 
personal knowledge of men and affairs will 
have supplied not only a positive source of 
information for the remaining three volumes 
of his history, but also—in the negative sense 
—an invaluable corrective. It has been cus- 
tomary to undervalue first-hand knowledge 


- in historical and biographical writing. There 


is an accepted notion that some historian as 
yet unborn will be able to pronounce more 
accurately upon the affairs of the times in 
which we are living than anyone who has 
himself observed and participated. There is 
much to be said, on the other hand, in favor 
of the historical work of actual observers, 
provided these contemporary annalists have 
a clear sense of proportion and a trained 
insight which enables them to recognize his- 
torical values. Dr. Folwell is one of a group 
of men who have led through wise foresight 
in giving dignity and form to the growth of 
the admirable cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. His service for many years at the 
head of the Minneapolis Park Board is only 
one of numerous activities of 2 public nature, 
beside his work in the University. 

When the four volumes are in hand, it 
will be time to write more particularly of 
the History itself. Suffice it to say here that 
this first volume deals with the period of 
French discovery, the later exploring of 
Americans like Lewis and Clark, School- 
craft, and others, and the territorial period 
of Minnesota down to the time of the prepa- 
ration for statehood in 1857. All discrimi- 
nating readers and students will recognize 
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the fact that this volume of more than five 
hundred pages, with its elaborate biblio- 
graphical references, covers its field in a 
definitive fashion. 

Dr. Folwell has been too busy through a 
long and active life to have written very 
much, and he has never had a high opinion 
of mere scribbling as such. He has awaited 
a time when, released from activities as a 
teacher and a citizen, he may calmly proceed 
to embody the wisdom of a long lifetime in a 
monumental work. No man of forty could 
write with a more virile mastery of his docu- 
mentary materials and of his intellectual 
resources than has Dr, Folwell written, as 
he approaches completion of his ninth decade. 


IT. 


It would be quite impossible to understand 
the Great Northwest in its social and eco- 
nomic evolution unless, in addition to the 
facts as stated and interpreted by historians, 
there should be ample attention given to 
personal records and family narratives. The 
making of the United States, with the mar- 
velous evidences of progress summarized in 
the census statistics of a dozen ten-year 
periods, has been principally accomplished by 
westward-sweeping waves from the older 
States of the Atlantic seaboard, with cumu- 
lative force as successive regions had under- 
gone the pioneering experience. In _ the 
Western libraries there is an ever-growing 
mass of biographical material which records 
and interprets the movement of families from 
New England to western New York, to 
Ohio, to Illinois, and to States farther west ; 
or from Virginia and the Carolinas to States 
north as well as south of the Missouri Com- 
promise line. 

Millions of European immigrants have, in- 
deed, arrived to help in the process of opening 
up Western farms and building Western 
towns; but structurally the West has been 
made by migrations from the older American 
populations of the East—literally by the 
spread of families. These land-seeking and 
fortune-hunting people of the pioneer instinct 
have taken with them American ideals and 
institutions ; and these have been only slightly 
modified by the European traditions of Scan- 
dinavians, or Germans, or Eastern Europeans. 

In many parts of the Western country the 
pioneering conditions are still in evidence, 
although the overwhelming impulse that 
moved hundreds of thousands of people 
every year from the East to the West is now 
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ended for all time. The true story of the 
Lincoln family, migrating from New Eng- . 
land to Pennsylvania, then to Kentucky, then 
to Indiana, and finally to Illinois, as re- 
corded by such a biographer as Ida Tarbell, 
gives us a firm grasp of the hardships that 
many humble settlers had to endure in that 
period. Hamlin Garland’s . biography of 
Ulysses S. Grant was written with a notable 
appreciation of the environment of a typical 
Western family previous to the Civil War. 
Not less worthy of note is the surprisingly 
frank and explicit record of the Western 
experience of his own family that Hamlin 
Garland has now given us in two companion 
volumes, entitled “A Son of the Middle 
Border,’ and “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border.” 2 

Mr. Garland was born more than sixty 
years ago in the western part of Wisconsin, 
where now stands the little village of West 
Salem. He remembers the return of his 
father in 1864 from war service in the 
Mississippi River campaigns under Grant. 
The elder Garland had in early youth gone 
West from Massachusetts, had worked as 
lumberman and raftsman in the pine forests 
of Wisconsin, and had settled down as a 
frontier farmer. He had the restlessness 
and adventurous spirit of the typical Ameri- 
can pioneer, and his farming experiences 
while his son Hamlin was still a youth led 
from one homestead to another in Wisconsin, 
northern Iowa, and South Dakota. 

The story of the Garlands is interwoven 
with that of relatives and neighbors, and it 
is told with the grace and skill of a highly 
trained man of letters, who looks back from 
the vantage point of sixty years. Mr. Gar- 
land writes of early experiences with a fidelity 
to the realities of the plain and simple life of 
a Western farm boy that will ensure for this 
book a permanent place in American biog- 
raphy, and give it standing as a valuable 
picture of our formative life in the North- 
west. 

With such education as he could acquire 
in a neighboring Iowa high school, and with 
a brief experience as a country teacher, Ham- 
lin Garland had the courage to break away 
and go back to Boston, the home of his, 
ancestors, where, with all the nonconforming 
stubbornness and sturdiness of a young Felix 
Holt, he threw himself into forlorn move- 
ments for political and social reform, joining 





1A Son of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland. 
Macmillan. 467 pp. III. 
2A Daughter of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Gar- 


land. Macmillan. 405 pp. 
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MR. HAMLIN GARLAND 


the professed champions of the plain people 
against the “interests.” There, as an assis- 
tant editor, a story writer, and a reform 
journalist and political speaker, he began to 
build up his career as a man of standing 
among thinkers and writers. With the pub- 
lication of his “Main Travelled Roads,” a 
volume of realistic tales of pioneer life, he 
obtained due recognition as an author. 

After nine or ten years of Eastern ex- 
perience, Garland went back West, making 
Chicago his headquarters but spending much 
of his time in the Rocky Mountain States, on 
Indian reservations, on the fresh prairies of 
Oklahoma, and—for a season’s experience— 
going on the long trail to the Klondike. Out 
of this constant study of the Farther West 
came various books of literary merit, all of 
them reflecting with mature knowledge some 
phase of American experience in the creation 
of pioneer States and communities. 

The second of these companion volumes 
of autobiography, called “A Daughter of the 
Middle Border,” is less concerned with 
pioneering, although it tells of interesting 
Western travels. It is the story of the family 
that Mr. Garland himself has founded 
rather than those of his parents and their 
relatives. ‘The heroine of this volume was 
introduced to Mr. Garland as a charming 
young artist who had just returned to Chi 
cago after several years’ study in Paris. She 
was Miss Zulime Taft, the younger. sister 


of Mr. Lorado Taft, the eminent Chicago 
sculptor, and the daughter of a learned old 
philosopher whose home was in Kansas. Mr. 
Garland’s good fortune in winning the hand 
of Miss Taft, and the interesting experiences 
of an American author and his family who 
are equally at home in New York, Chicago, 
Colorado, or Arizona, will be followed by 
hosts of sympathetic readers of this frank 
recital of the experiences of a pioneering 
family of the second generation, in contact 
with the whole movement of the nation’s life. 

President Roosevelt came to know Hamlin 
Garland well, and relied upon him greatly in 
the working out of an Indian policy. Mr. 
Garland’s Indian story, ““The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop,” will stand as a classic 
in its field. If one would know how Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to estimate so accurately 
the qualifications of men who had lived in 
the Farther West, one has only to read Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn’s recent volume, entitled 
“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands.” ‘This is not 
merely the story of a chapter in the early life 
of Roosevelt, but it is an astonishingly bril- 
liant and graphic description of the rough 
frontier life of western Dakota and eastern 
Montana some forty years ago. Hamlin 
Garland’s story of his own life shows us how 
it is that Roosevelt could understand Gar- 
land, how Garland could understand Lincoln 
and Grant, and how all these men could 
understand the essential qualities of the 
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country itself, as revealed in the successive 
conquests for civilization of ever-shifting 
Western frontiers. 


IIf. 


This tidal westward expansion — has 
naturally enough furnished much material 
and local color for writers of fiction; and 
every region finds its own early life recounted 
in a greater or smaller number of books that 
blend romantic plots with faithful descrip- 
tions of scenes and conditions, and of historic 
episodes, frequently presented in admirable 
literary form. Any attempt to specify would 
involve the listing of hundreds of books, from 
Cooper’s stories of pioneers and Indians in 
western New York through ever-swelling 
lists, across Ohio and Kentucky, and every 
part of the upper and lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, to the Texas and the Mexican borders, 
to the cowboy country of the Mountain 
States, and to the shores of the Pacific. Every 
one of the Western States has begun to 
enroll with hopeful pride its native-born or 
its adopted writers. 

Thus a State as mature as Ohio claims 
not only a preéminent fiction writer like the 
late William D. Howells, who wrote about 
his boyhood in that State, but also lists Mr. 
Howells’s father, who wrote a good book on 
Pioneer Life in Ohio. Indiana in turn 
cherishes the memory of Edward Eggleston, 
with his “Hoosier Schoolmaster” and other 
stories of a State which now interprets con: 
temporary life through the pens of such 
fiction writers as Booth Tarkington. Wis: 
consin, as we have already intimated, is the 
native State and early training ground of 
Hamlin Garland, who has put so much of 
the essence of Western pioneer life into his 
short stories and longer works of fiction. 
Towa likes to give credit quite as much as 
does Indiana to literary achievement, and 
encourages local authorship sometimes with 
unduly generous recognition. 

There are occasions, however, when these 
States are a little distrustful of locality judg- 
ments, and they like to have their native sons 
and daughters appraised and approved by a 
broader public. Thus Iowa, for instance, 
was pleased when James Norman Hall made 
his position with such ease and grace while 
still very voung; and, naturally, Iowa is 
pleased that Mr. Herbert Quick some- 
what belatedly should just now have been 
laurel-crowned with genuine enthusiasm 
by the discriminating critics of the East. 
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MR. HERBERT QUICK 


Mr. Quick was born on a pioneer farm in 
Iowa more than sixty years ago. His new 
novel, ““Vandemark’s Folly,” embodies what 
are perhaps the best descriptions of the Iowa 
prairies, and their settlement by the land- 
seekers of the decade preceding the Civil 
War, that have ever been written. 

Mr. “Quick has been well known to 
Western farmers for a long time. He has 
been writing for them for more than twenty 
years. For several of those years he was the 
chief writer of a farm paper, in which he 
published inspirational editorials, and for 
which he wrote (as serials) fascinating 
novels of farm life. From Iowa farm work 
and the local public schools—as pupil and 
teacher—Mr. Quick found opportunities to 
read law; and by the time he was thirty 
years old he had begun to practise that pro- 
fession out on the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, Iowa. Less than ten years afterward 
he was Mayor of that growing town, and he 
had made himself felt in local affairs as a 
strong and fearless supporter of law and 
order. Editing, writing, and farming, with 
a few recent years at Washington as a mem- 
ber of the Farm Loan Board, have occupied 
Mr. Quick’s time and energy since the be- 
ginning of the present century. He has a 
farm in West Virginia, but now spends a 
large part of his time in Washington. 





1Vandemark’s Folly. 


By Herbert Quick. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 420 pp. 


Indianapolis: 
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It is an idyllic story that Mr. Quick tells 
in “Vandemark’s Folly” about a homeless 
boy of Dutch family working on the Erie 
Canal, who is swept westward with the 
tide of migration, and while still in his teens 
becomes the owner of a tract of wild land, 
largely swamp, on the prairies. The tale 
itself is romantic and delightful; but the 
book has extraordinary value apart from the 
dramatic interest of characters and plot 
(which will doubtless make a great success 
in the movies), because of its flawless pic- 
tures of nature, and of the life of the period 
with which it deals. Mr. ‘Quick restores 
for us the pristine beauty of the open prairies, 
writing from a minute acquaintance with 
flowers, birds, and animals, and with a keen 
understanding of agricultural beginnings and 
of the politics of pioneer farm communities. 

Prairie fires, land speculation, blizzards, 
horse thieves, claim jumping—all the 
well-nigh forgotten experiences of the first 
settlers—are recounted in Mr. Quick’s pages 


with the charm of a skilled pen and the 
accuracy of a man who has known all these 
things at first-hand. It is not alone in the 
writing of biography that accumulated ex- 
perience is an asset. We have shown that 
Dr, Folwell, in the writing of history with 
scientific thoroughness, derives immense ad- 
vantage from. his own knowledge of men and 
things covering a long period. Mr. Quick, 
who has a gift for telling stories with an 
ample supply of heroines and villains, is able 
to enrich his fiction and give it a place of 
permanence and dignity, because of his own 
contacts with the life of the country. Back 
of his literary achievement is his own record 
of manly and courageous participation in the 
plain, hard work of Western farming; of 
prosecuting boodlers in a Missouri River 
metropolis; of teaching school, and of writ- 
ing wise articles and amusing stories to help 
farm families keep up their spirits, and to 
help country boys make the best of life. The 
true record may also be true art. 





DIGGING AT THE ROOTS OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


OW much of the blame for juvenile 
delinquency should be thrown back 
upon the community? How much is truancy 
to be laid to bad housing conditions, inade- 
quate education systems, the lack of whole- 
some recreation facilities? What is the 
responsibility of the community and the 
responsibility of every resident—man or 
woman—who helps to make up that intan- 
gible but mighty power—the community 
spirit ? 
In order to answer these questions, Mr. 
O. F. Lewis, general secretary of the Prison 


Association of New York, compiled a list. 


of one hundred questions suitable for a sur- 
vey of any community, and sent his question- 
naire throughout the country. ‘The first 
State to respond with a completed survey 
of its towns is Massachusetts, where the sur- 
vey was undertaken by the Massachusetts 
Committee of the National Civic Federation, 
with Mrs. George T. Rice of the woman’s 
department in charge, and by the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with Mrs. B. Milo Burke as chairman of 
the committee. Based on these answers, 


Mr. Lewis has prepared a second pamphlet 
on Minimum Standards for a Square Deal 
for Childhood, by means of which any com- 
munity may measure itself. 

The one hundred questions which com- 
prise the survey are divided as follows: 
Three questions on the community itself, its 
population, racial characteristics, and gen- 
eral morale; fifteen questions on local ad- 
ministration of government, efficiency of 
officials, type of institutions, the separation 
of juvenile offenders from adult criminals, 
probation system, and_ responsibility of 
parents; fifteen questions on truancy, quali- 
fications of truant officers, home and school 
visitors, punishment, and interests of social 
organizations; seven questions on child labor, 
vocational guidance, and placement bureaus; 
three questions on homes, housing problems, 
poverty, and morale; nine questions on the 
various types of commercial amusements; 
twenty-five questions on public recreation 
facilities, parks, playgrounds, community 
festivities, school buildings as community 
centers, school gardens, and recreation offered 
by organizations; ten questions on self- 
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improvement, libraries, art, dramatics, and 
singing; four questions on social hygiene, 
and five questions on community betterment. 


The Relation Between Delinquency 
and Play 


The answers made by Massachusetts 
towns prove that there is a relation between 
truancy and adequate school facilities, be- 
tween delinquency and wholesome organized 
play. They show that communities where 
housing conditions are fair, where com- 
mercial amusements are well regulated and 
municipal recreation facilities are plentiful 
have small recourse to correctional and 
remedial laws. 

The survey proves, furthermore, that the 
more a community is doing for its young 
people the more it sees to be done. ‘The 
city with the best record reported: “Al- 
though this town is among the leaders of 
the country in supplying public recreation, 
there is opportunity for larger service.” 

That town has a municipal recreation 
system under a commission, and with a 
superintendent in charge. It has twelve 
playgrounds well distributed, even in the 
congested sections, ten of them with super- 
vision. It has a gymnasium and_ public 
baths, nine public tennis courts, a swimming 
pool, two athletic fields, several parks, and 
in the winter has five public playgrounds 
flooded and one reservoir as well for skating. 

Its schools are used for vocational classes 
and recreation and community-center activi- 
ties, with classes in dancing, dramatics, baby 
hygiene, home nursing, carpentry, cane seat- 
ing, wireless, quiet games, cooking, dress- 
making, millinery, embroidery, basketry, 
machine work, electricity, auto repair, gas 
engines, drafting, and wood turning. 

It makes a specialty of organizing its 
young people into groups, debating societies, 
dramatic leagues, orchestras, and singing so- 
cieties. One of its most unique groups is 
the Happy Rising Society, which was or- 
ganized by one father and directed by him 
throughout the childhood of his own four 
children. “Keep happy till after 9 o’clock” 
is the pledge of the members, and for years 
this one father gave up an afternoon a week 
to the society. What he has done is de- 
scribed by those directing the survey as 
“taking hold of the gang spirit of the neigh- 
borhood and using it for great good.” 

This town showed a total of thirty-eight 
truants among 16,000 children last year, 
while on the other hand, 242 cases of truancy 
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were developed among 8000 children in a 
town which reported seven playgrounds in 
use in the summer, one picnic park, and one 
small park near the railroad station “fre- 
quented by men.” In the winter this town 
has no municipal recreation, but has thirty- 
five bowling alleys and poolrooms and twelve 
halls used for public dancing, until lately 
unsupervised. It has no vocational classes 
whatever, and its schools are reported as im- 
possible for recreation centers because they 
are “in use by the regular day pupils for 
night school,. and for continuation school.” 
The woman’s club, realizing the need to do 
something about the dance halls, has recently 
secured inspection and is now also instituting 
community dances. Another hopeful indi- 
cation is the library instruction which is 
being given to the freshman class in high- 
school English, the pupils being taught classi- 
fication and card systems of the library, as 
well as how to use the different departments, 
and they are given lists of good books. 

Another town with a bad truancy record 
confessed to six public dance halls open 
every week night, unsupervised, against five 
schools open two nights a week for public 
recreation. 

There were 200 cases of truancy among 
16,000 children in another town where the 
public recreation facilities are limited to 
thirteen playgrounds, only five of them 
supervised, and where the makers of the 
survey felt obliged to respond to the ques- 
tion, “Is your community one in which it is 
felt that the children have the right kind 
of a good time while growing up?” with 
this reply: “Not always, and not through- 
out the entire year.” 

Another community with a heavy truancy 
record reported no playgrounds, no parks 
near the congested area, no recreation fea- 
tures in the schools, no use of school build- 
ings aS community centers, no war-time 
community activities, and no children’s li- 
brarian, in spite of the fact that 39 per cent. 
of the books were drawn from the library 
by children. 


Where Responsibility Lies 


There was a diversity of opinion as to 
the responsibility of the family for truancy. 
The takers of the survey in one community 
reported that “a very small percentage of 
the truancy was due to family neglect, but 
rather to retarded mentality, the nature of 
the work presented in the classroom, and 
inexperienced teachers.” But in the majority 
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of instances the blame was laid upon the 
parents. One report read: “The principal 
cause of delinquency and truancy is failure 
on the part of parents and guardians to 
supervise and discipline properly.” Another 
suggested that the best remedy for truancy 
is to “make parents more responsible and 
punish parents.” “Parents should be made 
to pay substantial fines through the courts,” 
read another report. 

The serious results of lack of coéperation 
and proper community spirit are illustrated 
in the report of one town, where the average 
of truancy and delinquency is very high, and 
which admitted that lack of interest and 
inability on the part of citizens to work 
together had caused the failure of a “better 
film’’ movement, prevented the. establish- 
ment of a community center, and made it 
possible for the playgrounds, although budg- 
eted at $5500, to be “in poor condition, 
almost entirely without shade, apparatus out 
of date, and no public swimming pool.” 

From this it is evident that a community 
must do more than appropriate money for 
playgrounds; it must see that those play- 
grounds are properly administered by a good 
commission, and it must demonstrate its own 
interest and friendliness toward the work. 

The importance of school attendance offi- 
cers and school visitors was repeatedly 
stressed in the reports. One town put its 
truancy record at “three cases a day,” and 
stated that its only school attendance officers 
were members of the police force, with no 
special training for truancy work. Another 
town, where the woman’s club taking the 
survey stated that “truancy cases are heard 
in the adult criminal court—we cannot 
understand why’—reported ‘considerable 
truancy, which would be curable to some 
extent if we had school and home visitors 
and more system in regard to the work for 
truant officers.” 

That regular police officers, if they are 
of the right type, can handle such work was 
proved in the report from one community 
which gave as the main reason for its re- 
markably low truancy record (only two boys 
in two years and no girls) “the human 
fatherly interest of the chief of police.” 
This town reported its juvenile recreation 
to be guided largely through the schools, 
with school teams for sports, school gardens, 
school clubs of all kinds, and talks in the 
schoolhouses by successful business men. 

The survey paid considerable attention to 
moving picture conditions. Several women’s 


clubs reported that they were in the habit 
of censoring the pictures shown in their 
towns. One club has a committee which 
views on Friday the films to be shown at 
the children’s matinee on Saturday. Another 
club submitted a questionnaire of its own to 
fifty parents before reporting its survey to 
the State organizations. Among the con- 
clusions from this local questionnaire was 
that too frequent attendance at the moving 
pictures made the children ‘“‘nervous and 
irritable, and disinclined to listen to music 
or readings unless accompanied by some- 
thing to look at.” 

Many towns reported the showing of 
sensational, improper films, frequently vis- 
ited by children; but all of them agreed 
that in most instances the entrance fees were 
contributed by the parents. 


An Opportunity for Women’s Clubs 


It is easy to see how children might fall 
into idle and unwholesome ways in a com- 
munity where “the only playgrounds are the 
schoolgrounds, and the only supervision that 
of the regular teachers, one park and one 
green, neither lighted or used for sports; 
no children’s librarian,” and where the 
only recognized diversion appears to be 
“dishwashing, household work, feeding of 
chickens, or music lessons,’ for which the 
schools give extra credit. 

Men’s clubs were reported: as_ helping 
with probation work among delinquents and 
directing the sports of the older boys on 
the playgrounds. And women’s clubs were 


said to be managing entire recreation sys- © 


tems, band concerts, public meetings, com- 
munity centers in the schools, and school 
gardens. : 

The results of the survey in Massachu- 
setts have been twofold. In many commu- 
nities there are organizations, for the first 
time informed of the actual needs, which 
are now individually taking hold of the 
problem; while a State-wide campaign is to 
be instituted for the improvement of laws 
governing recreation, child labor, and court 
handling of children’s cases. 

Actuated by the example of Massachu- 
setts, national organizations of women are 
urging surveys in other parts of the country, 
and a number of States are undertaking to 
measure their communities by the question- 
naire used in Massachusetts and the eighty- 
three minimum standards for a square deal 
for childhood which have subsequently been 
prepared. 
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INDIA AS A BRITISH DOMINION 


N view of recent developments in the 
government of India—notably the resig- 

nation of Mr. Montagu and the arrest of 
Gandhi—the article contributed by an Indian 
journalist, Mr, P. Chandra Ray, to the cur- 
rent number of the Asiatic Review (London) 
is of exceptional interest. The article is 
entitled “Indian Swaraj and the British 
Commonwealth,” and the writer explains 
that the word “Swaraj” is used to describe 
the ideal of the non-coédperating Nationalists 
as distinguished from the Moderates and the 
Liberal Party, who are seeking to attain the 
status of Dominion Home Rule for India. 

Mr. Chandra Ray explains that when the 
term “Swaraj’” was first used in Indian 
political literature, at the Indian National 
Congress of 1906, it meant some sort of 
responsible government within the British 
Empire. It has now come to have a wholly 
different significance. As employed by Mr. 
Gandhi in the Congress of 1920, the word 
“Swaraj” means nothing less than an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. Accepting this as 
the real aim of Gandhi and his lieutenants 
in the agitation for ‘“‘non-coéperation,” Mr. 
Chandra Ray conceives of India as standing 
at the present moment at the parting of the 
ways. Shall she start on a new career of 
“self-determination,” without British protec- 
tion, or shall she retain the British connec- 
tion and develop her manhood within that 
Empire? ; 

It must not be forgotten that India has a 
long coast line, open to attacks from all sides 
—in the East, West and South—everywhere 
excepting the North and Northwest. So 
long as India is not able to develop her own 
navy, she must depend upon the British navy 
for sea-line protection. 


Then, as for our northwestern and northeastern 
frontiers, they have been the floodgates of in- 
vasion from the earliest dawn of history. From 
the earliest day when the Aryans swooped down 
the Hindukush and settled down in the Indus 
Valley, ambitious adventurers have used the 
tugged passes in the Suleman Range for endless 


raids into India. The northeastern frontier has 
not offered very large temptations and facilities 
to the spirit of conquest; yet now and again 
seething masses of the yellow and the Mongoloid 
races have poured into Indian soil and made 
peace and security of life unstable. 

The Nationalists seem to think that India has 
the finest natural defenses in the world and abso- 
lutely no foe in sight—in fact none to knock at 
her gates and disturb her peace and placid con- 
tentment. And yet, would it be believed that in 
the year of grace 1920 no fewer than 611 raids 
took place in the settled districts of the northwest 
frontier province, involving the loss of nearly 300 
Indian lives and the wounding of nearly 400 
others, to say nothing of over 450 cases of kid- 
napping? If this state of things is possible even 
when we have strong forces up on the frontier 
and British prestige behind them, it would be 
interesting to know what would happen to us if 
the British Army did not keep watch and ward 
over our safety in that part of the world. 

So long, therefore, as we cannot think of re- 
placing the British Army and Navy with our own 
—equally well equipped and well organized—I 
cannot conceive of India as a self-dependent and 
self-secured sovereign state. And as to British 
rule being replaced by Afghan, Russian, Chinese 
or Japanese conquest, I would certainly not like 
India to take a leap into the unknown. I have 
no doubt that eight out of every ten men who 
understand international politics or know any- 
thing of foreign affairs would prefer British rule 
to any other rule in India. If it is to be a foreign 
subjection, why not the subjection of the greatest 
and the most civilized Empire in the world? 

There are some other difficulties in the situa- 
tion of India which have to be seriously con- 
sidered before India can think of breaking her 
connection with England. It is the British arms 
and British rule and British law and order that 
have welded the multitudinous people of India 
into a united nation. Once British authority is 
withdrawn from India, it is more likely than not 
that provinces and peoples will fall out amongst 
themselves and try to establish ifidependent gov- 
ernments and seize each other’s territories, as 
was done before the advent, and after the decay 
of Mogul rule in Delhi. And when India be- 
comes a divided house again, she will become a 
still more easy prey to the military ambitions of 
foreign courts, and the idea of a federal govern- 
ment and a united people again will recede to 
the remote future like a mirage. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that, if 
British overlordship were withdrawn from India 
to-day, Hindus and Mohammedans would begin 
to fly at each other’s throats to-morrow in all 
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parts of the Empire and make a hell of Mr. 
Gandhi’s “Swaraj.” 


In concluding his article Mr. Chandra 
Ray says: 


I fully realize the fact that the status of do- 
minion Home Rule or our connection with Eng- 
land may not be the last word on the subject of 
our future government. British rule may be 
credited with many of the evils of our present- 
day life—our lost arts and industries, and re- 
placement of our stable and metallic coins by a 
fickle and unsteady paper currency, our high 
prices and general indigence, our enfeebled 
physique and incapacity to resist the germs of 
plague, cholera, malaria, and hsokworm, the 
abandonment of a life of plain living and high 
thinking, the growing habit of living beyond 
means, and the new struggle to keep up an exag- 
gerated standard of appearances, our intellectual 
dead level, our revolting ideas of private, public, 
and commercial morality, our Penal Code, Evi- 
dence Act, and “lawyer government,” and our 
divorce from the realities of an old-world life— 
but no one will deny that, working in so many 
different ways, and with such steadfast perti- 
nacity, it has turned a chaos into a nation and 


awakened in Indian mankind the faculty of 
reasoning, which had lain dormant since the 
days of Gautama Buddha—dispelled the dark- 
ness, ignorance, and superstition of centuries, and 
relaxed the galling conditions of domestic and 
social tyranny that had, from the days of Manu 
onward, ground our manhood, taught us the 
inestimable blessings of liberty, freedom, and 
social and political equality, emancipated our 
womenfolk and untouchable classes beyond recog- 
nition, like Prometheus unbound, turned vast arid 
tracts into fertile soil, waving with golden har- 
vest, and has, above everything, brought us into 
line with other civilized nations of the earth, 
through the magic influence of a press, platform, 
and common laws and speech, and the widespread 
currency of common thoughts and aspirations, 
given effect to by cheap postage, the ubiquitous 
telegraphic wire, and forty thousand miles of 
railways made possible by British capital and 
British enterprise. 

Whatever the character of the British Govern- 
ment be, and whatever evils it may have wrought 
in India, it would be “satanic” to snap our con- 
nection with it, after all that it has done to make 
a nation of us and to get us out of the rut of a 
medieval world to place us in the position of a 
well-developed modern state. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
QUESTION 


ISCUSSION of the perennial interna- 
tional language question has recently 
entered a new stage. The subject has at 
last been taken up in earnest by the leading 
academic and scientific organizations of the 
world. At a meeting held in Brussels in 
July, 1919, the International Research Coun- 
cil appointed a Committee on an Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language. This committee 
was charged with the task of investigating 
the subject and promoting investigation on 
the part of other agencies, but has no author- 
ity to commit the Council to any particular 
project. Its chairman is Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
formerly director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, and now chairman of the Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the 
National Research Council, with head- 
quarters at Washington. In September,1919, 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science appointed a committee ‘““To Study 
the Practicability of an International Lan- 
guage.” ‘This committee has sought expert 
advice from various quarters and has recently 
submitted a report of exceptional interest and 
value, which strongly favors the adoption of 
either Esperanto or Ido, in preference to 
Latin or any modern natural language. 
A committee of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, under the 
chairmanship of Dr, $. W. Stratton, director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, rendered 
a brief report on the international language 
question at the Toronto meeting, last De- 
cember. This is published in Science. Here 
we learn that the question has been vigorously 
taken up by the League of Nations and that 
committees on it have been appointed by the 
French and Italian Associations for the 
Advancement of Science. 


In the United States, the following academic 
bodies have already appointed committees on the 
subject: American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, American Council on Education, 
American Classical League, American Philologi- 
cal Association, National Research Council. The 
American Council of Learned Societies has au- 
thorized the appointment of delegates to confer 
with the last-named committee in an attempt to 
work out a plan of codéperation between the two 
councils. This seems of paramount significance 
because of the position which these two councils 
occupy as the American representatives, respec- 
tively, of the International Research Council and 
the International Union of Academies, which 
latter two organizations constitute the recognized 
international authorities in natural science on the 
one hand, and in humanistic studies on the other. 


The committee offers some particularly 
valuable suggestions as to the way in which 
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the problem of developing a satisfactory arti- 
ficial language is to be worked out: 


It is interesting in this connection to note that 
the initiative in the present question seems to 
have come from the natural scientists, chiefly out 
of their interest as prospective users of such a 
language, although they have indicated through- 
out that they clearly recognized the technical side 
of the question to lie squarely in the proper field 
of the linguist, to whom they turn for help, much 
as the engineer and manufacturer have in the 
past turned to the worker in pure science, insist- 
ing that he help them in their practical needs 
with his expert knowledge from the theoretical 
side, even though their so-called applied science 
might not attract him as an aim in itself. 

It seems to your committee that, to attain use- 
ful practical results in this subject, two things 
are essential: 

First, a searching fundamental study of the 
principles involved and experimental data avail- 
able; 

Second, authoritative international agreement, 
both as to linguistic details and as to the prac- 
tical measures to be taken. 

In certain general aspects of the first require- 
ment, members of the American Association may 
be of direct assistance, as, for instance, the 
physicist, in the recording and analysis of the 
sounds in speech, and the psychologist, in the 
measurement of mental phenomena. Also, in 
each special field of science and technology, the 
working out of technical vocabularies will call 
for close codperation of all concerned. But we 
must naturally look to the linguist and the 
philologist for the greater part of the general 
framework of fact and interpretation. However, 
it is just in such new frontiers of knowledge that 
thorough and intimate coéperation by all groups 
is most apt to be fruitful. 

With regard to the second requirement, the 
American Association may make its influence 


most potently felt through vigorous moral sup- 
port of the project in general, and especially of 
the leadership of the work by the two national 
councils above mentioned, as the logical path 
for expression of natural academic thought in 
the international field. 


In view -of the fact that propaganda in 
favor of artificial languages, such as Vola- 
piik, Esperanto and Ido, has not, in the past, 
received much support from acknowledged 
leaders of the intellectual world, the follow- 
ing resolutions formulated by the committee 
of the American Association mentioned here- 
with are of the utmost significance. 


That the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: 

(a) Recognizes the need and timeliness of 
fundamental research on the scientific principles 
which must underlie the formation, standardiza- 
tion, and introduction of an international auxiliary 
language, and recommends to its members and 
affiliated societies that they give serious consid- 
eration to the general aspects of this problem, as 
well as direct technical study and help in their 
own special fields wherever possible; ° 

(b) Looks with approval upon the attempt now 
being made by the National Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Societies 
to focus upon this subject the effort of those 
scholars in this country best fitted for the task, 
and to transmit the results to the appropriate 
international bodies; 

(c) Indorses the heretofore relatively neglected 
problem of an international auxiliary language 
as one deserving of support and encouragement; 

(d) Continues its Committee on International 
Auxiliary Language, charging it with the further- 
ance of the objects above enumerated and report- 
ing progress made to the association at its next 
meeting. 





ARGENTINA’S MEAT SITUATION 


ITH a return to normal conditions 

meat prices in the Argentine should 
improve. Since the strike in the meat indus- 
try a better relation between employees and 
employer has been established. Despite low 
prices realized by the graziers, prices to the 
ultimate consumer have remained high. This 
undoubtedly indicates high profits for the 
middleman and packers, says La Revista de 
Economia y Finanzas (Buenos Aires). To 
date government investigation has given the 
people no relief. 

The export situation is not satisfactory. 
For instance, meat prices in England are 
favorable, while the Argentine prices are not 
good. There is a total lack of parallel action 
in the two markets. 

Three factors enter into the present crisis: 


(1) increased production, (2) decreased 
consumption and (3) accumulated stocks. 

Strong combinations of capital, in the form 
of trusts, some national, some international, 
have made a complicated web which controls 
(to its profit) both production and con- 
sumption. 

Meat exports from the Argentine show a 
steady decrease in the past four years: 


Year Head 

BERR ccs calde ew amednesdess 1,600,000 

LS | AR PIERS ote SF gre 1,318,000 

WE Ath ewe cduadwan see’ 1,297,000 

RUE a saiSainneUacanasi sees 1,150,000 (approx.) 


Not only has the number of head decreased 
yearly. The weight per head, which was 
334 kilograms (735 pounds) in 1914, in 
1920 had diminished to 278 kilograms 
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A HERD OF CATTLE ON THE ARGENTINE PAMPAS 


(612 pounds). This was due in part to 
the exportation of younger animals. 

The increased European consumption of 
meat from 1914 to 1918 was due to the war. 
The cessation of hostilities in 1918 was not 
foreseen, so that Argentina was not ready to 
face the actual crisis of decreased demand. 
Excessive use of credit by producers had led 
to the present situation. (A buyers’ strike 
has been forced on the consumers—just as it 
has been forced on the American public. ) 

The “Rural Society” is seeking to bring 
all producers more closely together for the 
purpose of financial codperation and the dis- 
semination of necessary information. It is 
also suggested that an export tax be placed 
on meat to yield 121,000,000 pesos, this tax 
to be imposed in prosperous years only. 

In the present crisis emergency laws 
may be necessary, but, in any case, the 


country’s interests must be considered first. 

To increase exports it is suggested that 
meat carcasses from the Argentine should be 
dressed to meet foreign requirements. In 
Belgium, for instance, it is said by Mr. A. 
Crabb (official veterinarian of the New 
Zealand Government in London) that New 
Zealand meat (if refrigerated according to 
Belgian laws) may be sent without including 
the viscera. This difficulty has not yet been 
met by Argentine shippers. 

Judging by figures published by the Pas- 
toral Review (Great Britain) England had 
about four months’ supply of meat in cold 
storage on November 20, 1921. This would 
seem to point to an early resumption of im- 
ports from Argentina. Another interesting 
factor is the report that North American 
meats may be excluded from the British 
markets. 





ARGENTINE RAILROADS | 


RGENTINE railroads, in 1921, re- 

flected the general economic depression, 
says La Revista de Economia y Finanzas 
(Buenos Aires). The primary causes were 
increased running expenses, diminution of 
freight, and the socialistic tendency of legis- 
lation and politics. 

Of the nineteen roads but five are owned 
by the Government. Ten are English—the 
Central of Cordoba, Transandino Argen- 
tino, Central del Chubut, Tranvia a Vapor 
de Rafaela, Nordeste Argentino, Entre Rios, 


Sur de Buenos Aires, Oeste, Central Argen- 
tino and Buenos Aires-Pacific. Three are 
French—Provincial de Santa Fé, Compania 
General de Ferrocarriles in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, and the Rosario to Belgrano. 
One is Argentine—the Central of Buenos 
Aires. 

The fourteen roads under private manage- 
ment (and ownership) at the beginning of 
the year (1921) showed an investment of 
private capital amounting to 1,278,843,316 
pesos oro; as the roads have been maintained 
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ARGENTINE RAILROADS RADIATING FROM BUENOS 
AIRES AND EXTENDING TO THE PACIFIC 


in good condition and few extensions have 
been made the same value holds to-day. 

The following table (which does not 
include equipment bought for the recently 
extended Government lines) shows the com- 
parative trackage and equipment of the Gov- 
ernment and private-owned roads: 


products and fruits of the country for the 
narrow and medium-gauge roads and by 
combustibles and lumber products on the 
broad-gauge roads. ; 

The number of passengers increased in 
1921 more than five millions, since 85,434,- 
836 passengers were carried in the latter 


year, against 80,111,000 in 1920. 


In all systems the proceeds have been sensibly 
less during the past year than those of 1920. 
While the receipts obtained during the past year 
were 193,309,154 pesos (oro), the 1920 receipts 
were 213,898,000 pesos; the expenses, however, 
increased to 163,493,020 pesos, against 160,763,000 
in 1920. That is to say that, while receipts de- 
creased twenty millions of pesos, expenses in- 
creased three million! 


The gains of the private railroads have 
diminished in relation to the previous year 
by 40 per cent., since in 1920 they showed a 
gain of 53,135,000 pesos, but in 1921 they 
showed a gain of but 29,816,134 pesos. The 
mean interest on capital invested was but 
2.33 per cent. The largest earnings were 
those of the Ferrocarril Provincial de Santa 
Fé, which were 3.26 per cent., while the 
least were the earnings of the Central Chu- 
but, which paid only 0.29 per cent.! 

In nearly all cases the tariffs in force were 
the same as those of January, 1920. A com- 
mission of Public Works is now studying 
the question in order to set a tariff fair alike 
to the owners and patrons of the railways. 

Figures recently published in London 
show the condition of the four largest 
English-owned railways in Argentina, for a 
period covering one year, ending June 30, 
1921. The combined receipts of these lines 
diminished £3,287,053, while expenses in- 
creased the enormous sum of £7,214,354. 
The greatest losses in receipts are in the 
three Southern lines: Buenos Aires-Pacific, 
Ferrocarril del Sud, and Ferrocarril del 
Oeste. The Central Argentine road had the 
most favorable report and, were it not for 
the increased running expenses, would show 
very favorable results. This showing was 


Trackage Baggage Plantation Freight 
Roads Kilometres Stations Locomotives Coaches Cars Cars Cars 
§ State......+ GE50 287 528 356 338 670 7,921 


14 Private.... 29,150 2,072 3,382 





35,300 2,359 3,910 


Without exception the roads have suffered 
a loss of traffic equal to nearly 25 per cent. 

The private lines carried a total of 32,- 
054,009 tons of freight in 1921, against 
41,505,000 in 1920. This difference is rep- 
resented in greater part by cereals, farm 


2,866 2,448 6,442 64,967 


3,222 2,786 7,112 72,888 


due to the large traffic of the first half of 
the fiscal year. 

Increased passenger traffic was generally 
short-distance business. With the reduction 
of crop movement the long-haul business 
diminished. 
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AN ARGENTINE RAILROAD TRAIN AT A MOUNTAIN STATION 


The Ferrocarril del Sud has made great 
progress in the use of liquid fuel. Last June 
34 per cent. of the line used this fuel, com- 
pared with 10 per cent. during the same 
month in 1920. The Ferrocarril del Oeste 
is also using more oil fuel. It spent £14,000 
on this fuel during the past year, compared 
with £2,000,000 the year before. The 
Buenos Aires-Pacific is interested in the ex- 
ploitation of oil properties to the extent of 
£131,970, while the companies of the East 
and West have contributed a like sum. The 
Central Argentine Railroad spent £214,216 
on oil in 1921, compared with £38,784 the 
previous twelvemonth (the above figures 
refer to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921). 

The following table shows the cost of 
running three of the English-owned railways 
(per train mile) during the years of 1920- 
1921 (figured in English currency, £, s, d.): 


The last decade has been a trying one for 
all Argentine railroads. 

An instance of present conditions is shown 
by the Central Cordoban Railroad, which in 
the year 1919-1920 showed a profit of £683,- 
797, and was on the road to rehabilitation. 
This year, with increased business, it showed 
but £294,535 profit. This was about enough 
to pay 4 per cent. on the first debenture 
bonds, leaving thirteen millions of capital 
that gained practically nothing, because 
£196,000 were spent for new locomotives 
and £80,000 for permanent way. 

Frequent strikes cost the roads much 
money: merchandise and cattle freights fell 
off 17.4 per cent., owing to decreased ship- 
ments of wheat, maize, sugar cane (in the 
order named). In part this may be traced 
to the embargo on wheat and flour in 1920. 
When this embargo was raised foreign 


1920 1921 Increase 
Railroad £ d £s d 
B. A. to Pacific........ 0/13/434 0/12/8% 5.58 per cent. 
mR. R.. del Sud....s cs. 0/15/6.67 0/14/1.38 1024.5 
R. R. Central Argentine 0/14/9 0/12/9%4 Tyo 8 


Were it not that these three great (Eng- 
lish) roads have put aside large reserves in 
the past, their present condition would be 
grave. The past ten years have shown a 
return on ordinary capital in three of the 
roads as follows: 


demand for both had almost entirely ceased. 

In conclusion: these three English-owned 
roads state that their increased running 
expenses came from (1) increased fuel 


‘costs, (2) increased wages and (3) short- 


ened working hours (by Government inter- 
vention). 

The Argentine, then, is faced with a rail- 
road situation similar to that existing in the 
United States. 
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THE SERVICES OF POPE BENEDICT 


HE conciliatory influence exerted by 

Pope Benedict XV during the critical 
period of his reign is the subject of an article 
by A. C. Jemolo in Nuovo Antologia 
(Rome). The writer finds that in those 
seven years much substantial progress was 
made. Leaving out of account any special 
activity of the Pope in the course of the 
World War, his pontificate was marked by 
a series ot great services to the cause of 
Catholicism inroughout the world. 

During his reign the reconciliation of the 
Church with the French Government was 
realized; the official relations between Eng- 
land and the Holy See, which had been in- 
terrupted for four centuries, were resumed ; 
the threatened schism of the Czechoslovaks 
was ably opposed and was reduced to a mini- 
mum; the autonomy of Ireland was favored 
in a way that offended neither Catholic Ire- 
land nor Protestant England; the dangers 
menacing the relations of the Catholic 
Church with the Central Powers in the 
hour of their defeat were happily overcome, 
and cordial relations were established with 
the new states created by the war, especially 
with Poland; and lastly the attitude of the 
Holy See toward the Italian Government, 
which had become strained under Pius X, 
was made more conciliatory. 

To a certain extent these favorable results 
must be credited to the logic of events. War, 
even though waged in the name of an ideal, 
none the less imparts a great lesson in 
realistic politics, and the World War has 
everywhere shattered, or at least weakened, 
the devotion to formulas. The question of 
the reconciliation of Church and State in 
Italy had for a long time been regarded by 
men of all parties as above all a legal ques- 
tion, a delicate question of law which could 
be resolved by some perfect formula. 

The imperceptible but very real evolution 
started in all minds by the war made the 
Italians see in this problem, above all, its 
intrinsic quality. It began to be felt that 
a reconciliation could be considered to have 
been attained if, on the one hand, there had 
disappeared, not only all anti-historical hopes 
for a return of the past, but also all resent- 
ment against the Italian Government, and 
if, on the other side, all anti-clerical senti- 
ment should have been given up, as well as 
every thought of making Italy a_banner- 
bearer of rationalism in the world. This 
renunciation of what were the essential 
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points of past hatreds constitutes a sufficient 
basis for a genuine reconciliation, and it 
is of little importance what precise legal 
formula may be chosen. 

However, the war has not only brought 
the minds of the Italians to a better sense 
of reality; it has also showed them that 
the Papacy occupies a higher and more 
august position than they were accustomed 
to believe. The fact that leading states are 
establishing official relations with it has stim- 
ulated the spirit of reconciliation in Italy, 
and has rendered the idea less repugnant 
even to those who were formerly opposed. 

At the beginning of the pontificate of 
Benedict XV it would not have been easy 
to forecast that in seven years’ time so 
much ground would have been covered. A 
Pope had just passed away, who, rightly or 
wrongly, had aroused universal sympathy, as 
well among indifferents as among Catholics. 
Around this Pope had clustered legends of 
the parish priest and of the good Italian. 
His successor, on the other hand, was the 
favorite pupil of that Cardinal Rampolla, 
who had been the bitterest enemy of Italy, 
and the champion of the ideas of Leo XIII, 
most hostile to Italian unity. The first acts 
of Benedict XV were not conciliatory. The 
benediction of the Roman people, which had 
acquired a conventional value and a special 
significance according as it was imparted in 
the interior of St. Peter’s or from the out- 
side balcony, was given by Pope Benedict 
inside this church. There was not lacking 
the traditional protest against the depriva- 
tion of the necessary independence of the 
Holy See. Two years later, an action im- 
posed upon the Italian Government by public 
opinion, the seizure of the Palazzo Venezia, 
was met by a pontifical protest. It was 
only little by little that the complete absence 
of any real hostility to Italy on the part of 
the Pontiff become apparent. In his appeals 
to the belligerent powers, and in his rela- 
tions with them, he never made any dis- 
tinction between those powers favorably 
regarded by the friends of the Papacy and 
Italy the daughter of the revolution. 

In conclusion, the Italian writer considers 
that in Pope Benedict’s reign all that had a 
really spiritual significance in the basic prin- 
ciples of the new Italy was maintained, 
while there was an abandonment by many 
of the old contentions and the threatened 
reprisals characteristic of extreme radicalism. 
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JAPAN’S POLICY IN KOREA 


WRITER and observer who avows 

his sympathy with both the Koreans 
and the Japanese, Mr. E. Alexander Powell, 
contributes to the Atlantic for March an 
informing statement concerning the motives 
and ‘results of the Japanese policy in Korea. 
The primary cause of Korea’s loss of inde- 
pendence, Mr. Powell finds, not in her weak 
and corrupt internal government, bad as 
that had become, but in her geographical 
position. He likens the peninsula of Korea 
to a pistol pointed at the heart of Japan. 
“So-long.as that weapon remained unloaded 
on the table, Japan felt tolerably secure. 
But: when she saw an unfriendly hand 
moving stealthily to grasp it, she was forced 
to take decisive action in order to insure her 
own safety.” 

Mr. Powell shows how the war between 
Japan and China in 1894 was fought to 
prevent the absorption of Korea by the 
Chinese Empire, and how in subsequent 
years a far more formidable enemy, Russia 
herself, reached down from the North and 
was about to snatch the prize. Finding 
that she could not keep Russia out of Korea 
by any other means, 


to a Bismarckian policy of blood and _ iron. 
Instead of being tarsighted enough to grant the 
Koreans ‘the large measure of autonomy which 
we have given to the Filipinos and the Porto 
Ricans, which England has given to the Boers 
and the Egyptians, they made the mistake of _at- 
tempting to extirpate the language and the litera- 
ture of the Koreans, to destroy their national 
ideals, to root out their ancient manners and 
customs. In short, they tried to mould these new 
subjects over again, mistakenly believing that, 
were sufficient pressure applied, they would 
emerge from the process as Japanese; though I 
imagine that it was never intended that they 
should be anything save an inferior grade of 
Japanese, subject to restrictions and disabilities 
from which the islanders themselves were im- 
mune. 


Far from contending that progressive 
Japanese opinion -favored this policy, Mr. 
Powell holds that the Korean program rep- 
resented the views of the military party 
alone. He finds that there was a very 
considerable element in Japan which dis- 
approved of the annexation altogether, be- 
lieving that a country annexed against her 
will, standing at Japan’s very door, would 
prove a source of weakness to the Japanese 
Empire, rather than of strength. But the 
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of another power gain- 
ing a foothold in Ko- 
rea. She sent there her 
greatest administrator, 
the Marquis Ito, whose 
assassination in 1910 
really brought about 
Korea’s formal annex- 
ation to the Japanese 
Empire. Then began, 
in Mr. Powell’s opin- 
ion, a series of colossal 
blunders on the part of 
Japan in the adminis- 
tration of her depen- 
dency : 
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© E. M. Newman 


GOVERNMENT BANK AND POST OFFICE IN SEOUL, THE KOREAN CAPITAL, WHICH UNDER JAPANESE RULE 13 
RAPIDLY BECOMING A MODERN CITY 


military party was in the ascendency, and 
proceeded to treat Korea in every respect as 
a conquered nation. Legislation was enacted 
denying freedom of the press, of speech, 
and of assembly. An attempt was made to 
destroy the Korean language by making 
Japanese the official tongue, even in the 
schools. All the Japanese teachers in Ko- 
rean schools wore sabers. The teaching of 
Korean history was forbidden. 


Another source of Korean resentment was 
provided by the Japanese attitude toward relig- 
ion. Broadly speaking, religious instruction was 
forbidden in Korean schools. Religious gather- 
ings of more than five persons were required to 
cbtain a permit from the police, and native Chris- 
tians had to obtain special authorization to hold 
religious services. This interference with relig- 
ious liberty was in itself the height of political 
unwisdom; but the overzealous police, by their 
harsh and unintelligent methods of enforcement, 
turned it into something perilously close to re- 
ligious persecution. For example, such hymns 
as “Onward, Christian Soldiers” were forbidden, 
on the ground that they tended to develop a mili- 
taristic spirit among the Koreans—an inhibition 
only equaled in recent times, in its patent absurd- 
ity, by Abdul Hamid’s famous dictum against the 
importation into Turkey of dynamos, because 
they sounded like dynamite! 


At the beginning of 1920 Japan inaugu- 
rated a milder and more sympathetic rule 





in Korea. At that time the Koreans, ac- 
cording to Mr. Powell, had no less than a 
dozen distinct and justifiable grounds for 
complaint against the Japanese administra- 
tion. These he sums up as follows: 


1. Taxation without representation. 

2. Denial of freedom of the press, of speech, 
and of assembly. 

3. Measures tending to the eventual extirpation 
of the Korean language. 

4. Educational discrimination. 

5. Interference with the religious activities of 
the people. 

6. Abuse of power by the police. 

7. Multiplicity of irritating laws and lack of 
judgment in their enforcement. 

8. Expropriation of public lands. 

9. Economic pressure against Koreans. 

10. Treatment of Korean leaders. 

11. Lack of tact, sympathy, and understanding 
on the part of Japanese officials. 

12. Social discrimination. 


In spite of all that he has to say against 
the spirit of Japanese administration in 
Korea, Mr. Powell freely concedes that the 
Japanese brought about amazing material 
progress there: 


The old, effete, corrupt administration was 
swept away. A Cabinet was formed on the 
model of that in Japan. An elaborate system of 
local government was adopted. The judiciary 
was reformed. A sound monetary system was 
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established and maintained. Prisons were 
cleansed and modernized. The mileage of the 
railways was doubled. The inadequate Korean 
harbors were transformed into spacious ports, 
equipped with all modern appliances. Remark- 
able improvements in the public health were ef- 
fected by Government hospitals and systems of 
sanitation. New waterworks were built in four- 
teen cities and towns. The 500 miles of road 
which existed in 1910 were increased to 8000, it 
being proposed eventually to cover the peninsula 
with a network of highways. New _ industries 
were introduced, nearly 800 factories, something 
theretofore unknown in the land, being estab- 
lished, which provided occupation for thousands 
of Koreans. Handsome and substantial public 
buildings were erected. Streets were extended 
and paved, and charming parks laid out. Pri- 
mary, secondary, technical, agricultural, forestry, 
and other schools, model farms and experimental 
stations, were opened. 

Agriculture—the mainstay of the country—was 
enormously developed, the Korean farmer being 
taught new and profitable side lines: fruit, cotton, 
sugar-beet, hemp, tobacco, and silkworm culture, 
and sheep-breeding. Afforestation was pushed 
forward on a truly astounding scale, no less than 
half a billion young trees being set out by the 
Japanese Forestry Service on the bare, brown 
hillsides. The area of cultivated land was dou- 
bled. Fruit production was more than doubled. 
The output of the Korean coal mines was trebled. 
Cotton acreage increased by more than 4500 per 
cent., and salt production by more than 7000 per 
cent. There were increases of several hundred 
per cent. in the acreages of wheat, beans, and 
barley. By the introduction of modern appli- 
ances the value of the fishery products was 


doubled. The foreign trade of Korea went up 
from 59,000,000 yen to 131,000,000 yen in seven 
years. In less than a decade after the annexa- 
tion, there were a million depositors in the postal- 
savings banks—and this in a country with a 
notoriously shiftless and improvident population. 


In short, Mr. Powell concludes that in 
the decade 1910-20 more public improve- 
ments were made, civic reforms instituted, 
and economic progress effected than the 
Koreans had so much as thought of since 
their history of 2000 years began. Mr. 
Powell is convinced that if Japan were to 
evacuate the country she would leave it 
under conditions that would soon result in 
chaos, and the good that she has done would 
be largely lost. He believes that the annex- 
ation of Korea, whatever may be said of 
the methods by which it was brought about, 
was in itself justified. The Japanese occu- 
pied it to forestall a Russian occupation. 
The leaders of the Korean independence 
movement are inexperienced in_ practical 
government, and there is nothing to justify 
confidence in any form of government that 
they might set up. From personal obser- 
vation, Mr. Powell concludes that the gen- 
eral condition of the Korean peasantry under 
Japanese administration is higher than it 
ever was or could have been under native 
government. 


PAVLOV AND THE HUNGER CENTER 


T may be recalled that H. G. Wells in 
his New York Times articles on Russian 
scientists spoke of finding Pavlov in his 
Petrograd laboratory engaged in the culti- 
vation of potatoes and carrots in order to 


center exists in the tissues of the lungs. 

The hunger center is observed in active 
function in the entire muscular system which 
drives the animal toward food, and in a 
part of the muscular system when the food 
is put in the mouth. It is the 





provide the vitamines necessary 
to ward off scurvy in his house- 
hold. Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov 
is one of the most distinguished 
of physiologists, and received in 
1904 the Nobel prize for his 
studies in human digestion. 

A recent number of the Paris 
Journal de Physiologie gives a 
summary by Pavlov of his work 
on digestion in man and ani- 
mals. Pavlov declares that the 
much-disputed ‘‘hunger center,” 
or the group of ganglion-cells 
giving off nerves which control 
the sensation of hunger, exists 








hunger center that excites the 
activity of the salivary glands, 
the gastric secretion glands of 
the stomach, and the pancreatic 
secretory glands in the abdomen. 

The hunger center, Pavlov 
emphasizes especially, must be 
understood always as a part of 
the nervous system regulating 
the chemical equilibrium of the 
body. It is on one hand ex- 
tremely complex, composed of 
several distinct groups of nerve 
ganglions, and on the other 
hand it is a receptive center 
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since it reacts to both external and internal 
stimuli. The conditional or psychic reflexes 
of the hunger center may be provoked by 
innumerable agencies. 

The experience of daily life shows us that 
the activity of the salivary glands, for in- 
stance, often begins before the food enters 
the mouth. When anyone is fasting, the 

o, - cl + 
sight of food, or even the thought of it, is 
sufficient to set the salivary glands into ac- 
tivity. This fact is recorded in the homely 
expression, “to make one’s mouth water,” 
current in so many languages. A_ psychic 
event, then—the observation and contempla- 
tion of food—must be accepted as one un- 
doubted excitant of the nerve center for the 
salivary glands, which is the hunger center. 
Considerable variations are observed in the 
psychic effects of different foods in regard 
not only to the quantity but even to the com- 
position of the saliva excreted. 

Pavlov describes again his celebrated sham 
feeding or imaginary feeding experiments on 
dogs, which conclusively demonstrate the 
psychic stimulus of the gastric and pancre- 
atic digestive secretions. By dividing the 
dog’s gullet and causing both the divided 
ends to heal separately into angles of the 
incision, Pavlov achieved the complete ana- 
tomical separation of the mouth and stomach 
cavities. He then made an artificial fistula 
in the dog’s stomach, and inserted a metallic 
tube into it. The dog was given food and 
ate greedily, but of course all the food came 
out at the gullet opening in the neck. But 
nevertheless perfectly pure gastric juice 
flowed from the artificial gastric fistula for 
several hours. The psychic stimulus must 
therefore be transferred from the brain by 
the nerves to the gastric glands. 

To determine the exact nerve transfer- 
ring the psychic stimulus, Pavlov severed 


the left vagus nerve in the neck and divided 
the right vagus nerve below its recurrent 
laryngeal and cardiac branches, which paras 
lyzed the pulmonary and abdominal vagi 
nerves on both sides. No gastric juice 
flowed from the stomach fistula after the 
dog was shown food. Therefore, Pavlov 
concludes that the specific secretory fibers 
run in the vagi nerves to the gastric glands. 

In like manner Pavlov found, by making 
an artificial pancreatic fistula, that the nerves 
of the pancreatic glands are excitable by 
psychic influence. 

The exact location of the hunger center 
is more difficult to demonstrate. Its exist- 
ence is proved by a process of exclusion. 
Thus, it must be admitted that it occupies 
different portions of the central nervous 
system. A pigeon, the brain of which has 
been removed, still shows all the symptoms 
of hunger after five or six hours’ fasting, 
and when given grain the symptoms subside. 
Therefore, a nerve group of the hunger 
center must be somewhere below the brain 
in the spinal cord. But other nerve groups 
of the hunger center are undoubtedly seated 
in the brain, since taste is a phenomenon of 
consciousness, and is therefore only possible 
as a center in the brain. 

The hunger center, in short, according to 
the leading authority on the glands govern- 
ing our digestion, is composed of several dis- 
tinct groups of neurons, or nerve-cells, some 
of which are located in the brain for some 
of the hunger functions and some in the 
spinal cord for other functions. In other 
words, the hunger center is a complex nerve 
mechanism for the regulation of the recep- 
tion into our mouths and digestive tracts of 
the proper amount of solid and liquid food 
required for the living chemical test-tubes of 
cur bodies. 





THE PROBLEM OF PEYOTE 


UNIQUE monthly magazine formerly 

known as the Capitol Eye, and now 
called the Congressional Digest, is published 
under unofficial auspices at Washington for 
the purpose of presenting the pros and cons 
of all important issues before Congress. If 
it lives up to this purpose and is not, as 
claimed by its publishers, “controlled by or 
under the influence of any particular interest, 
class or sect,” it is destined to perform a 
notable public service. 


In a current number of this journal we 
find abundant documentary information 
bearing on the various efforts that have been 
made to secure Congressional prohibition of 
the use by the Indians of the medicinal and 
ceremonial plant known as “peyote.” The 
plant is a species of cactus, and is often erro- 
neously called ‘“mescal,” from a confusion 
with the maguey, or century plant. The part 
eaten is the dried top of the plant, which 
resembles a button. In view of its alleged 
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evil effects, several bills for surpressing its 
use have been introduced in Congress since 
1914, and one, the Hayden Bill (H. R. 
2890), is now pending. 

An account of peyote, with a brief bibli- 
ography, will be found in the ‘Handbook of 
American Indians,” published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Some additional 
facts, indicating that the use of peyote has 
been promoted as a commercial undertaking, 
were recorded in a report by W. E. Johnson, 
chief special officer of the Indian Bureau for 
the suppression of the liquor trafic among 
the Indians, 1906-1911. This report is 
quoted in the above-mentioned journal as 
follows: , 


About thirty years ago the Carizzo Indians, a 
small tribe, now obsolete, had their stamping 
ground in the lower Rio Grande. They had some 
mystic dances in which they chewed the dried 
tops of these peyote plants. These dried tops, at 
a distance, look like large black buttons. In this 
way locally they have been referred to as mes- 
cal buttons or mescal beans. Mescal is another 
Nahuati word which got into the Mexican, and 
from that into the English, and very nearly cor- 
responds to our word “dope.” It is applied to 
most any Southwestern plant that is poisonous or 
narcotic or anything that will make one wild, 
like the Mexican marahuana. Properly and spe- 
cifically, however, mescal is the name for the 
product secured from pulque, the juice of the 
maguey, or century plant. 

Some of these Indians wandered as far North 
as to what is now Oklahoma, and there began 
explaining to the Indians these mystic peyote 
rites. This resulted in a committee of these 
Indians going to Laredo, Texas, in search of 
these same mystic plants. They found that the 
Mexicans of the lower class were accustomed to 
use these same things when green, as medicine. 
They would bind them on their heads for head- 
ache or applied them to almost any part of their 
body where there was a pain. Arrangements 
were made by the Indians with a company in 
Laredo, dealers in Mexican products, to supply 
peyote. In this way traffic sprang up. This com- 
pany supplied the Indians and in turn got their 
supply from the vicinity of the inland town of 
Los Ojuelos, about forty miles southeast of La- 
redo. The traffic reached such proportions in 
1909 that the gathering of these peyotes was al- 
most the entire occupation of the people of this 
village. 

These peyotes are narcotic in character. They 
are generally chewed, although they are some- 
times steeped, and the tea therefrom drunk. They 
produce visions very much like, opium, and they 
have a distinct effect on the nerves, somewhat 
like cocaine. I have known of several Indians 
being killed by eating them to excess. 

Around this peyote, a sort of religious cult 
was developed, churches were organized, and 
preachers appointed, and even some church 
buildings were erected. The peyote was used 
by the Indians for communion. They would eat 
a few peyotes and take one in their hand, and 


pray to it, or rather pray to God through the 
medium of the peyote. The vision produced by 
eating the peyote was the answer to their prayers. 
The effect generally of these practices was de- 
moralizing and degrading. 


The Digest publishes several pages of ex- 
tracts from speeches in the Senate and House, 
reports and letters from individuals and 
associations, etc., setting forth both sides of 
the peyote question. The crux of the situation 
is that the use of peyote forms an essential 
part of religious ceremonies—its defenders 
compare such use with that of wine in the 
communion service of Christian churches— 
and its prohibition would be regarded by the 
Indians as an “unwarrantable interference 
with their freedom of religion” (to quote a 
petition submitted by members of the Osage 
tribe). On the other hand, the Indian 
Rights Association says, in one of its annual 
reports: 


Judging from the results of efforts heretofore 
made to suppress its use the devotees of peyote 
evidently maintain lobbyists to oppose legislation 
intended to place a ban on the drug. It is urged 
by the Indians who are addicted to the peyote 
habit that the drug is used in their religious cere- 
monies and therefore no interdiction should be 
promulgated regarding its use, since such an 
effort would be to deny to the cult freedom of 
religion, in violation of the Constitution. If that 
view is accepted, any vicious practice or use of 
drugs which undermines the morals and health 
may be upheld with equal force if it is asso- 
ciated in any manner with so-called religious 
ceremonies. The baneful effects upon the fol- 
lowers are soon apparent. The successful farmer 
neglects his fields and home; his health is often 
affected, and interest is lost in the things that 
tend to better living. Several deaths are reported 
as directly traceable to the habit. 


Most of the authoritative evidence offered 
—scientific, official, etc.—is strongly in favor 
of prohibiting the use of this plant. The 
assistant commissioner of the Office of Indian 


Affairs, Mr. Edgar B. Merritt, says: 


We are asking that peyote be placed on the 
same footing as liquor. Peyote is an article used 
among many of the Indian tribes of the United 
States, and its habitual use must be classed with 
the habitual use of drugs, such as morphine or 
cocaine, though the substance is not so dangerous. 

The Department of Agriculture has regarded 
the article sufficiently dangerous to prohibit under 
the pure food and drug act its importation into 
this country. However, this is not sufficient, for 
the reason that the article is also grown -on our 
side of the Rio Grande, and therefore is available 
for the Indians. 

Recent statements indicate that the use of this 
article is on the increase and that there is danger 
of its being taken up by the whites. 
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AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


STUDY of the “Americanization” 
problem from a new angle is at- 
tempted by Mr. John Palmer Gavit in the 
Survey Graphic for February 25. Distin- 
guishing between those of us who are Ameri- 
cans by the accident of birth and those who 
are Americans by choice, Mr. Gavit comes 
to the consideration of the alien as material 
for active membership in our community. 
Mr. Gavit recognizes at the outset the 
absence of exclusive racial marks as the dis- 
tinguishing physical characteristic of the 
American: 


True of him as of no other now or ever in 
the past is the fact that he is, broadly speak- 
ing, the product of all races. It is of our 
fundamental history and tradition from the begin- 
ning that in America all peoples may find des- 
tination if not refuge, and upon a basis of virtual 
race equality mingle and for good or ill send 
down to posterity in a common stream their racial 
values—and their racial defects. Whether we 
like it or not, this is the fact. We are not a race, 
in any ethnic sense. At most, we are in the very 
early stages of becoming one. 


Mr. Gavit finds certain distinctive essen- 
tials on which to base our definition of the 
word American. The sum total of these 
essentials, he says, is without parallel in his- 
tory. Of America alone it may be said 
with truth: 


That however lamely and insufficiently we 
have lived up to it, our country is traditionally 
the refuge for the oppressed of every land. 

That here the individual has found a fuller 
treedom to seek his happiness in his own way. 

That here only has the individual man from the 
beginning been deemed the ultimate political unit 
—‘“one man, one vote.” The country-wide adop- 
tion of woman suffrage extends this concept to 
include women. 

That however crudely we have practiced it, we 
have aspired fo estimate essential justice and the 
common sense of right relationship—fair play be- 
tween man and man—as the final standard and 
appeal of human conduct, over against every 
claim of precedent and authority. 

That from the outset of this nation, the dis- 
tinguishing spirit of America has been a protest 
against militarism and the domination of the pro- 
fessional soldier, against compulsory military 
service in time of peace. This one fact, of free- 
dom from military conscription, has been the dis- 
tinction of America which more than any one 
thing has attracted Europeans to our fellowship. 
They have fought for us and with us, but always 
with the American motive, embodied in the final 
great fact, which is America’s alone— 

That when we have gone to war, our civilians 
armed and fighting with the devotion, courage and 
effectiveness inspired only by the sense of a right- 
cous cause, it has always been for liberty. 


The most interesting section of Mr, 
Gavit’s article is that which summarizes 
the data obtained from a study of 26,000 
naturalization petitions filed in twenty-eight 
courts during the twelve months from July 1, 
1913, to June 30, 1914. That particular 
period was selected as the latest year of rea- 
sonably normal conditions, antedating the 
war. The courts in which these petitions 
were filed are scattered through the East, 
Middle West, and Far West, and the 26,000 
petitions represent more than one in five of 
the whole number of petitions for naturali- 
zation filed in that fiscal year in the whole 
United States. | 

After studying these petitions and analyz- 
ing the compilations of the United States 
Census, the Immigration Commission of 
1907, and the Naturalization Bureau, Mr. 
Gavit arrives at the following conclusions: 


First and most important is the destruction of 
the legendary presumption of some change for 
the worse in recent years in the inherent character- 
quality of immigration to this country, and in the 
attitude of the typical immigrant of those years 
toward American citizenship. There has been no 
such change. 

Second, it is evident that such difference as 
exists among races is not an inherent racial qual- 
ity but a difference between the political, social, 
and economic conditions at the time of migration 
in the country of origin. Those nations whose 
people are most free from tyranny and oppression 
and most contented with the conditions under 
which they live at home, send the fewest immi- 
grants to America; their immigrants come at a 
later age, and when they do come they retain 
longest or altogether their original citizenship. 

Third, and broadly corollary, is the fact that 
the major, not to say exclusively controlling, fac- 
tor in the political absorption of the immigrant 
is length of residence. The longer the individual 
lives in America the more likely he is to seek 
active membersh‘p therein. 

Fourth, the interval between arrival and pe- 
tition for naturalization—or even the original 
declaration of intention—is much longer than has 
generally been supposed. ‘The average immi- 
grant, regardless of racial extraction, does not 
concern himself about political privileges or ac- 
tivities until after long years of residence and 
the attainment of a considerable degree of per- 
manent social and economic status. 

Fifth, whether from northwestern or from 
southeastern Europe, whether from the so-called 
“recent” or “older” immigration, the racial groups 
show a slower desire for citizenship and a lower 
rate of naturalization while they are employed 
in the more poorly paid industries; both the in- 
dividual interest and the rate increase as the 
individuals toil upward in the social and eco- 
nomic scale. 
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AGRARIAN POLICY OF THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN “SUCCESSOR STATES” 


HE brief paper on this subject in the 

Correspondant (Paris) of February 
10, by M. Guy de Valons, bristles with 
figures, dates, and detailed information gen- 
erally. The prevailing policy everywhere is 
the expropriation of great landowners, and 
the creation of small farms. Moderation and 
impartiality were doubly needed to make 
this a salutary reform, since down to 1918 
Austria-Hungary was of all Europe most 
wholly given over to the old régime of great 
hereditary domains. 


German Austria—Here the assault or 
the great estates was avowedly socialistic. 
The grievous lack of food and insufficient 
production presently made no less vital the 
renewal of the rural population. Though 
practically begun so early as 1916, by the 
former Imperial Government, the latter ef- 
fort has been wholly unsuccessful. Even the 
revival of activity on the deserted estates, 
which is especially desirable in the Alpine 
regions, still remains unaccomplished. 

A law introduced in the National As- 
sembly on April 30, 1920, would confiscate 
all estates. The farmer would acquire the 
land he actually tills by payment to the gov- 
ernment of 10 per cent. on a low valuation. 
The state is to retain control of all aliena- 
tions, and also the prior right of purchase. 
Openly aimed at the estates of the crown 
and a group of great nobles, this measure 
unduly ignores the benefits of judicious de- 
forestation, breeding of cattle and_ horses, 
development of dairies, etc.—all due to the 
earlier régime, and deserving a more humane 
treatment. But the ever-growing inaction 
and incompetence of the present government 
has left all this the mere outline of an 
intention. 


Czechoslovakia—Bohemia and Moravia, 
more fertile than any neighborland, were 
parceled out to Germans and Austrians, 
Catholic adherents of the Emperor, after the 
first victory of the Thirty Years War. Only 
a small minority among the great land- 
holders is of the old native stock. These 
private domains attain in Bohemia the size 
of from 400,000 to 500,000 acres, and a 
single tenant holds as much as seventy-five 
square miles! 

Hence the radical measure of April 16, 
1919, apply even to vineyards, hop plan- 


tations, or any holdings above 375 acres. 
For the present, the former owner may re- 
tain the privilege of cultivation, but all 
lands of the crown, of aliens from hostile 
countries, of enemies to the state, or with 
titles either held in mortmain or originally 
created by the Emperor in 1620, are to be 
confiscated absolutely. Small holders, farm 
laborers, workingmen, above all, veterans, 
are to be favored in allotments. 

But hardly a beginning has been made, 
and there is little actual demand for the 
land. Czechoslovakia alone follows Russia 
in expropriating even wooded lands, and so 
will probably despoil herself of her splendid 
forests. The indemnities, based on the low 
ante-bellum valuations, become, in net value, 
all but confiscatory. 

Here there is no proper reform, but the 
extreme of social injustice. 

Jugo-Slavia—The older kingdom of Ser- 
bia is exempted from the vascillating treat- 
ment accorded to the lands acquired . from 
Turkey and Austria. The _ confiscatory 
measure aimed at the Beys—Turkish pro- 
prietors—has been radically modified since 
they were needed to complete a governmental 
majority in the Constitutional Assembly. 
So now again the Christian tenants in Bos- 
nia, under actual compulsion from Belgrade, 
have restored much of the land to their old 
Mussulman taskmasters. Even in Mace- 
donia and Novi Bazar the new “‘freeholders” 
must hand over half their total produce to 
their former landlords. The government 
now recognizes the general right to full 
indemnity—whereat again, the privileged 
Serbians themselves protest bitterly as a 
ruinous burden of taxation for them. 

Hungary is in far better condition. The 
extreme radical acts of Karolyi and Bela 
Kun were reversed in August, 1919. The 


‘present government’s chief claim is to be the 


preferred purchaser for thirty days after any 
offer of sale. Forests are not to be parceled 
out at all. Forced expropriation is to be at 
most a last resort, after all amicable ad- 
justment has failed. Estates of moderate 
size may hope to remain undisturbed. Old 
family titles are regarded with respect, in 
comparison with those of war _profiteers, 
stock companies, and trusts. 

Here, then, there is reasonable hope of 
a salutary agrarian reform, duly consider- 
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ate of all classes, in contrast to the vague 
theories of Austria, and the lawless social 
injustice in the two Slavic lands. Yet it is 
in Hungary, of all Europe, that the law of 
entail had produced its extreme results. 


A far more healthy condition of the treas- 
ury, and a more hearty national unity of 
spirit, have enabled Hungary to make hope- 
ful progress with a problem on which the 
three neighbor states have failed. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN BOURGEOISIE 


HE war has created a new class in 

every country, a new _ bourgeoisie. 
This class has the same general character- 
istics everywhere. It is crude and uncul- 
tured, primitive and greedy. In America 
it is called “war millionaires,” in France it 
is the nouveaux riches. According to Mr. 
D. Dalin in the Sotzialistichesky Vestnik 
(Berlin), in Russia the old bourgeoisie has 
disappeared entirely and its place is taken 
by an entirely new class. 


And this new bourgeoisie—there are all kinds 
of elements in it. Deserters from the army, ap- 
prehended or still at large; store clerks, who 
stole large quantities of goods in the period of 
requisitions; workmen, who deserted their 
benches, having appropriated a_ considerable 
amount of materials; peasants from the suburbs, 
who are amassing enormous fortunes from the 
sale of milk and vegetables; agents of the 
Checka, metropolitan and provincial; officials and 
“specialists” of all departments not only are 
ready to accept a bribe, but can also demand a 
good price for their services; conductors and 
railroad engineers who were able to utilize the 
fantastic differences in prices, carrying food from 
the remote provinces to the starving capitals; 
street vendors, enterprising porters, messengers 
of great personages, common criminals, owners 
of houses of ill-fame, diplomatic couriers, peo- 


ple of all ranks and classes, of all nationalities 
and races, of both sexes, officers and subordinates, 
magistrates, expropriators and those expropri- 
ated, noblemen, tradesmen and peasants, orphans 
whose very origin is unknown but who possess 
a great spirit of adventure which is essential in 
order to fill one’s pockets while risking one’s life 
and emerge dry from the depth of a rushing 
cataract. All these people have become ac- 
quainted in these years with places of confine- 
ment, prisons, jails and penitentiaries, have been 
subjected to searches and raids, have learned 
to conspire and to use codes, and in general went 
through fire and water. 


According to the writer not a trace was 
left of the old bourgeoisie, of the respectable, 
“solid” firms. They have all disappeared, 
and it will be a long time before reliable 
business houses are again established in Rus- 
sia, says Mr. Dalin. He continues: 


Reared on constant violation of the law, on 
swindle and bribery, the new bourgeoisie does not 
even understand that honesty and punctuality in 
commercial life may be profitable, may even be- 
come a rule. General impunity—the percentage 
of offenders caught and punished is extremely 
small—brings forth general piracy. And, there- 
fore, a long time will pass before the bourgeoisie 
of the European type will be created in Russia, 
before she will rid herself of this newest 
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“conqueror” who is “free” in all «espects, who ful- 
fills no obligation, who recognizes no contracts, 
who sells rotten merchandise, who cheats the 
public and the government, who pays not a cent 
in taxes, and who at the same time is possessed 
of unlimited self-assurance, and is immensely 
proud of his splendid success in life. 


The reader will naturally ask: How does 
it happen that a new bourgeoisie was created 
when the old was destroyed? Why again 
this inequality in a country where the law 
and the government have introduced equal- 
ity? The writer answers these questions 
as follows: 


Because in Russia there are no promises what- 
ever for economic equality; because the economic 
life in that country cannot develop within the 
limits set for it by the government scheme; and 
because instead of communism—“the collective 
struggle of humanity against nature’—there has 
developed, amid the conditions of unheard-of 
famine, a most primitive struggle for existence— 
a struggle in which people deprive each other 
of their last crumb of bread, in which the highest 
law of morality is the principle: Grab as much 
as you can and let the others look out for them- 
selves. And each new step along the course of 
economic disorganization increased the miseries 
of hunger and poverty, aggravated the chaos, 
demoralized the national economy, and gave life 
to new groups of new bourgeoisie which appeared 
like worms from a decomposing corpse. 


Unable to obtain all the necessary sup- 
plies for the army and the war industries 
by its own efforts, the Soviet Government 
was compelled to turn to private initiative. 
Since all private trading was forbidden by 
law, the government evaded it by appoint- 
ing the men it had to deal with “govern- 
ment contractors” and “agents.’’ Later on, 
in January, 1919, the Soviet Government 
issued a decree authorizing the Soviet insti- 
tutions to purchase goods in the open mar- 
ket, if the state-controlled industries were 
unable to fill their demand, thus directly 
though unwillingly encouraging _ illegal 
trading—and the growth of the new bour- 
geoisie. But, according to the writer, 


Until the spring of 1921 the bourgeoisie existed 
illegally. The possession of millions was con- 
sidered a crime in itself, and no lawful grounds 
could save the owners from the organs of re- 
pression. In the struggle for its existence, the 
bourgeoisie, therefore, resorted now to an alliance 
with the Checka (Extraordinary Commission) by 
means of bribery and now to secret warfare 
against it by means of conspiracies. .. . 

The new economic policy, therefore, appeared 
to it as a Magna Charta. The future ideologists 
and historians of the bourgeoisie will mark the 
decrees of Jast summer as the most important vic- 
tory of the capitalistic principle over utopian 
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communism. The bourgeoisie was not on the 
battlefield. It had not formulated any political 
or economic demands. It did not fight, but it 
won a great many rights. Its victory was a 
victory of the principle of capitalism. It gained 
a most important point. The Bolshevist authori- 
ties made room for it, recognizing it as a “useful 
class,” and at hundreds of meetings and in hun- 
dreds of articles Bolshevist orators and writers 
have to urge upon their followers a tolerant and 
respectful attitude toward this new class, cau- 
tion them against confiscations and requisitions 
and threaten their younger brethren with dire 
penalties for the violation of the sacred rights of 
private property. 


Although the new economic policy, ac- 
cording to the author, is not yet capitalism, 
it is a preparatory step to it, as the new 
bourgeoisie is only being formed. After 
establishing itself in the factories and shops, 
it will consolidate its position as a class, and 
then turn its attention to its political status. 
Mr. Dalin says further: 


The bourgeoisie is oppressed by Bolshevism, 
and in its negation of the latter it is ready to go 
very far. Bolshevism, from the point of view 
of the new bourgeoisie, is bad not because it rep- 
resents a régime of rigorous dictatorship, the old 
autocracy turned inside out; not because it does 
not recognize and does not want to recognize the 
freedom of political organization. If the aboli- 
tion of the terror conforms to the interests of all 
and is the slogan of all classes, it does not fol- 
low that the bourgeoisie is enthused by the ideal 
of a free democratic government. On the con- 
trary, it respects “firm authority,’ notwithstand- 
ing the four-year experiment of Bolshevism. It 
combines a haughty disdain for the human mass 
above which it managed to rise, with the Bol- 
shevist doctrine which instilled communism into 
the resisting masses by means of the knout and 
the bullet. It shares with the Bolsheviks their 
dislike for parliamentarism, for any “ideology,” 
any principles, and shares their view that “you 
can do nothing with our people; it is impossible 
to do without the knout.” 


Not having suffered from the Bolshevist 
revolution—on the contrary, owing its very 
origin to Bolshevism—the new bourgeoisie 
does not hate the revolution, but would like 
to have it end at the moment it, the bour- 
geoisie, became a powerful class. The 
author concludes as follows: 


Like any other class, the new bourgeoisie is 
organizing politically and will engage in the 
political struggle. Nothing will save the Bol- 
sheviks from the necessity of meeting the new 
opposition. And the power of the bourgeoisie in 
the political struggle against Bolshevism, Social- 
ism and democracy will depend firstly upon its 
own economic weight and secondly upon the 
terroristic and utopian policy of Bolshevism, 
which drives to the camp of the enemies of 
Socialism the large masses of the intermediate 
classes of the population. 
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THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF FRANCE 


N the Mercure de France for February 1, 

M. Ferdinand-Lop writes with stern 
frankness, at times bitterly, apropos of the 
passage through the French Parliament, 
“after discussions which were important and 
often extremely confused,” of the budget for 
1922. The whole financial situation, how- 
ever, indeed the economic condition of the 
entire nation, is still most grave and difficult. 


“Germany will pay,” we are told. Verily, 
Germany should have paid, should have met her 
full obligations under the Versailles Treaty. But 
she does not pay, and just now she is demanding 
a moratorium, which certain Allies would not 
hesitate to grant her. 


And this is the all but hopeless feature in 
the general disconsolate situation. 

Beside the “ordinary” budget, then, ap- 
pears the “‘special” one, covering what should 
be collected from Germany in reparation; 
with such items as the restoration of the 
devastated lands, and pensions for widows, 
orphans, and crippled men. But these are, 
also, sacred obligations, and if Germany 
cannot, or will not, France must meet 
them—and promptly. 

As to the various estimates that have been 
made of the total French losses in the war, 
they agree at least in this: that the greatly 
exceed the maximum indemnity proposed. 
But between January and April of 1921 
even the latter amount fell from 136 to 68 
billions of gold marks. Out of the entire 
amount to be exacted, 52 per cent. has been 
allotted to France as the chief sufferer. 
However, Germany has declared her in- 
ability to meet the very first payment of two 
billion gold marks on January 15, and at 
Cannes the French ministers consented to 
a postponement. 

So this whole burden of six or more mil- 
liards annually through the next ten years 
for the recovered lands, and a like outgo 
over a larger period for pensions (including 
interest on loans already floated for that 
purpose) must for the present, at least, be 
added to the proper burdens of the French 
taxpayer. At best, the reduced demands 
now made on the Germans would fail to 
make good the annual outlay on pensions 
alone. 

The total State debt, at the close of 1921, 
is stated to be 328 billions—a vague figure, 
made up with various unit values, for the 
next words are: 


Furthermore, in this is included our foreign in- 
debtedness, chiefly to Great Britain and in the 
United States, which is calculated not at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange but in gold francs. 


This is the nearest to any allusion, in this 
paper, to the hope of relief through cancel- 
lation or scaling down of these war debts— 
a hope that other recent French publicists 
treat with cynical pessimism. 

The necessary restoration of northern 
France, covering nine years, is to increase 
these 328 to an even 400 milliards—more 
than half the estimated wealth of the coun- 
try! Other deficits and charges are ex- 
pected to bring the total to 500. 

The “ordinary” budget for 1922 reaches 
25 milliards, 20 per cent. of which is offset 
by certain war credits, sales of stocks, etc., 
which will not reappear to any such amount 
among the assets for succeeding years. So 
the balancing of future annual budgets 
will therefore become increasingly difficult. 
Altogether, the prospective yearly deficit, as 
matters now stand, is figured as seven bil- 
fons. It is for this sum that additional 
income, or other means of relief, must be 
sought outside the present balance sheet. 

The policy of seeking further loans is 
disposed of, not briefly, but decisively. That 
policy mortgages the whole economic ca- 
pacity of the nation and of future genera- 
tions, and drains away, in interest payments, 
the free capital needed for normal industrial 
development. While attempting to ‘post- 
pone, it makes more imminent the day of 
final reckoning, with its possibilities of utter 
collapse, revolution, or disintegration. 

No less vigorously condemned is the pro- 
posed handing over of the present Govern- 
ment monopolies—tobacco, matches, and gun- 
powder—to private hands for more rigorous 
collection. Instead of this surrender of 
proper governmental functions, and return 
to the methods of the Roman “publicani,” 
the writer urges greater energy, efficiency, 
and economy, as to outgo as well as income. 

The present levy can without doubt be 
somewhat increased, either by new taxes or 
higher rates for the present ones, but not 
without impoverishing the nation’s very 
lifeblood. The estimated amount to be real- 
ized for 1922 is eighteen billions, about 
2% per cent. of the total national wealth. 
It is, moreover, 481 francs per capita; and 
it is promptly added that in Germany the 
taxation for 1921-22 is 1100 marks per 
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capita, which at present rates of exchange 
is but 100 francs. (The rise in French 
exchange since this article was printed 
strengthens the contrast.) . 

For the gaping deficit that remains unmet, 
the author sees only one recourse—either an 
annual tax or a serious immediate assess- 
ment on wealth, to bear more heavily, so far 
as practicable, on capital which merely sup- 
ports luxurious expenditure than funds 
invested in fruitful industries. Even in 
present-day France, this is proposed as if 
likely to be bitterly resisted as an excessively 
socialistic measure. It is defended as a 
grim necessity. 


If there is any expectation, or hope, that 
this disconsolate showing may reach the 
eyes and arrest the attention of cis-Atlantic 
readers, it lies hid under most un-Gallic 
reticence. Our very existence is barely. once 
curtly intimated. There is absolutely no 
hint of any recent or contemplated appeal 
to any “allied or associated power’ for 
relief, or even for sympathy. ‘That nations 
have any common interests is nowhere sug- 
gested. So much the more striking is the 
force of the argument for the American 
student, capitalist, or even-statesman. The 
writer seems fully aware that France stands 
face to face with the Impossible. 





YALE AS VIEWED BY A FRENCH 
EDUCATOR 


HE first French scholar to be invited 

to Yale University as an “exchange” 
professor was Professor A. Feuillerat. In 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of February 1 
he begins an extremely full and valuable 
account of his experiences and impressions 
at New Haven. A lecturer on Shakespeare 
in the Graduate School, he was evidently 
fully equipped to make his sojourn illumi- 
nating to himself, to his countrymen, and 
also to us, who can most profitably view 
ourselves through such philosophic, critical, 
yet appreciative eyes. 

The article is, in form at least, an expan- 
sion of a journal, opening when a sudden 
impulse in the midsummer of 1919 breaks 
off a tour of the Great Lakes, and hurries 
the author to the scene of the next winter’s 
activities. At first view he deplores espe- 
cially the loss of the famous civic elms. 
The three old churches grouped on Temple 
Street arouse memories of the Puritan 
founders, giving in barter a few hoes, French 
scissors, etc., in exchange for a goodly city 
site. Oftener, however, there is courteous 
regret for the ruthless march of “improve- 
ment,” destroying our older buildings, as 
when Pierson Hall and Peabody Museum 
were demolished, even to make. space for 
the Gothic splendors of the Harkness Me- 
morial, The constant demolition and re- 
construction in our cities tempts him to liken 
the land to “an eternal stoneyard, where 
numberless Sisyphuses are condemned to 
roll stones forever, in the name of Progress.” 
He feels that the University should show 
reverence for the monuments of our modest 


three-century antiquity, even when rearing 
“the grandest dormitory ever undertaken”— 
a bit of braggadocio rather mockingly bor- 
rowed from the local newspaper reporter. 

Within the lofty walls and strong steel 
gates sometimes needed, he adds in all seri- 
ousness, when Town and Gown shock to- 
gether in assault and defense, “in a land 
where the law of Judge Lynch is still at 
times supreme,” the stranger finds seclusion 
and a goodly expanse of turf and flagstones 
worn by immemorial tread of eager feet, over 
which to muse—until presently the early 
throng of sub-freshmen pour in for the fall 
entrance examinations. 

He is amazed at the wealth and archi- 
tectural luxury of the newer university 
buildings, generally. His own sketch of 
the American students’ apartment, with its 
individual sleeping rooms and spacious com- 
mon study, the well-cushioned embrasure of 
its mullioned window commanding a sweep- 
ing view of the campus, brings up rather 
bitter memories. 

These dormitories have nothing, save the name, 
in common with the gloomy halls in which the 
students of our Lycées are huddled. The rich 
donors desired that studious youth should share 
something of the luxury which they themselves 
enjoyed. 

Each time I cross the campus, alight with 
youthful faces, I cannot but remember what our 
own student-life was, the chambre meublée whose 
furniture had been worn by many generations of 
passing guests, the hasty meetings and brief greet- 
ings we exchanged between lectures, preoccupied 
still with scholastic thoughts: our sole relaxation 
a hand of cards in a hall stained and dim with 
tobacco-smoke: then solitude, in abodes without 
charm or human interest. 
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The cosmopolitan scholar sees how the 
free social and athletic activities perpetuate 
“that boyishness which the Americans retain 
through their student years—and often long 
afterward.” It is noted that the serious 
students themselves often complain of having 
no protection against the visits of idlers, still 
less against the general uproar which at 
times fills the whole building or pervades 
the entire campus. 

The delicate problems of comparative 
scholarship on either side the ocean are 
barely hinted at in this instalment, as when 
in the list of palatial new edifices appear 
“the Gymnasium and the Artillery School, 
and beside them crouches in a cottage—is it 
symbolic ?—the laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology.” But no pedantic or petty 
judgments are to be expected from this wide- 
traveled philosopher who heartily accepts as 
“the final goal of education—to hold one’s 
own among peers.” One large and burning 
question, whether a single institution can 
foster together the collegiate ideal of gen- 
eral culture and the practical aims of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, is handled with 
tactful frankness. 

Essentially, however, this long first chap- 
ter dilates on the magnificent material equip- 
ment of a typical American university. At 
its close are depicted in bold outlines and 


artistic detail the two most picturesque con- - 


trasted ‘scenes of the opening year: the 
Sophomore and Freshman “rush,” and a 
few hours later the Sunday morning matric- 
ulation service attended by the same throngs. 
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The former sketch has avowedly Homeric 
glimpses, as when one gigantic hero is with 
utmost difficulty dragged out, quite uncon- 
scious, from his post of honor in the fore- 
front of the mélée, or another, who has lost 
every rag of clothing in the fray, stands 
revealed a glistening white figure in the elec- 
tric light, until discreetly surrounded by a 
less militant squad of his fellows. Perhaps 
here especially the lighthearted boyish gal- 
lantry of our two million lads in France was 
better comprehended. 

In the crowded church the alien presently 
confesses : 


But now I am no longer listening. (May the 
eloquent president of Yale forgive me, if ever 
these pages chance to meet his eye!) It is still 
the same men, dressed in decorous black, the 
same seats, the same reverent attitude, but their 
costumes have something more antique in their 
austerity. . . . Ah, now I see! I am in Puritan 
America. . . James Pierpont, the first presi- 
dent, with his vigorous gestures, is emphasizing, 
doubtless, the ugliness of sin, and the flames of 
hell that wait for evil men. 


The epigrammatic conclusion is that in 
three centuries, or many more, on_ both 
shores of the Atlantic, the Anglo-Saxon 
maintains, and impresses on the many other 
types whom he assimilates, two qualities 
above all: Pugnacity and Piety. 

The sustained study has not a dull line 
in it. The goodly volume it foreshadows 
will be heartily welcomed, however search- 
ing and critical its conclusions may prove 
to be. 
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[Sce also pages 419—424] 


American Portraits—1875 to 1900. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin Co. 242 


pp. Ill. 

The first volume of a series in which Mr. 
Bradford proposes to cover American history, 
proceeding backward, concerns itself with Mark 
Twain, Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, Whistler, 
James G. Blaine, Grover Cleveland, Henry James 
and Joseph Jefferson. A glance at this list will 
suggest a difficulty that Mr. Bradford has en- 
countered, at the outset, in balancing his choice 
of notabilities—the difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory material. “With literary men, such ma- 
terial is always abundant. Politicians have 
plenty of friends—or enemies—to record their 
experiences. But the man of science is apt to 
be expressed wholly in a scientific investigation 
and the man of business lives his work and does 
not write it”? Mr. Bradford’s portraits are in 


the highest degree analytical ofgthe inner motives 
and characters of his subjects. He has a veritable 
passion for distilling the final essence of the 


writer or artist or statesman. Not the least 
striking of the conclusions he comes to is that 
respecting Mark Twain: “So my final total im- 
pression of Mark is desolate. I cannot escape 
the image of a person groping in the dark, with 
his hands blindly stretching forward, ignorant of 
whence he comes and whither he is going, yet 
with it all, suddenly bursting out in peals of 
laughter.” “Grover Cleveland” is an _ excep- 
tionally fine “portrait’—‘“a four-square, firm, 
solid, magnificent Titan who could speak the 
everlasting ‘no,’ so rare and so essential in 
democracy.” 


Captains of the Civil War. By William 
Wood. Yale University Press. 424 pp. II. 


In connection with the observance of the cen- 
tenary of General Grant’s birth on April 27, this 
year, there will naturally be a harking back to 
his Civil War campaigns from Vicksburg to Ap- 
pomattox. These, together with the ‘other opera- 
tions of the war, have been admirably reviewed 
and summarized ‘by Colonel Wood, the Canadian 
military authority, in his volume ‘entitled “Cap- 
tains of the Civil War: a Chronicle of the Blue 
and the Gray.” Like the other volumes in the 
Chronicles of America Series, this book, while it 
contains much biographical material, is really a 
history. The author fully recognizes the pre- 
eminence of Lincoln as the statesman of the war 

period, and at the same time his treatment of 
con Tackson, and the other Confederate leaders 
is fair, and at no time unsympathetic. On the 
Northern side, Grant, Sherman, and Farragut 
stand out as the “captains” who brought victory 
to the Union cause. 
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The Study of American History. By The 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce. Macmillan. 118 pp. 

The inaugural lecture of the Sir George Wat- 
son Chair of American History, Literature and 
{nstitutions was delivered by Lord Bryce on 
June 27, 1921, at the Mansion House, London, 
before an audience that included many American 
visitors. With his exceptional knowledge of 
American life and institutions, Lord Bryce ac- 
cepted this opportunity to promote clearer mutual 
comprehension of the English and American peo- 
ples. During the present year the lectures on 
this foundation are to be given at different 
British University centers by former President 
Hadley of Yale, on “Some American Economic 
Problems of To- day.” 


Maritime History of Massachusetts: 1783- 
1860. By S. E. Morison. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 400 pp. III. 

In the first 250 years of her history the old 
Bay State was distinguished as much for the sea- 
faring of her sons as for anything else. Yet, 
strange to say, there has never until now been 
anything like a complete account of the maritime 
adventuring that brought so much glory to the 
name of Massachusetts. This volume by Mr. 
Morison is a history in every sense—the result 
of many years of preparation, including the most 
painstaking study of original sources, and utiliz- 
ing many documents never before made public. 
The book covers the period between the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War. It is a series of thrilling 
chapters, beginning with the Northwest Fur 
Trade, and the long voyages to the East Indies, 
and embracing such episodes as the embargo in 
the War of 1812, the China trade, the era of the 
whalers, the California gold zush, and last, but 
by no means least, the supremacy of the clipper 
ship. It will surprise not a few readers of to- 
day to learn that prior to 1860 steam played only 
a small part in Massachusetts ocean commerce, 
and that to the very last of the era of sail the 
shipping men of Boston firmly believed that the 
beautiful clipper ship was the last word in naval 
architecture. 


She Blows! And Sparm at That! By 
William. John Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 361 pp. III. 

Mr. Morison’s chapter on the whalers is cal- 
culated to whet the reader’s appetite for more 
details in the lives of those Nantucket and New 
Bedford adventurers who, for many decades, car- 
ried the American flag to strange waters. Mr. 
William John Hopkins has chosen as the title 
of his new volume the whaling man’s cry, once 
heard round the world, “She Blows!” He gives 
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the experiences of a whaler out of New Bedford 
in the ’70’s. Most of the writings that have told 
us of the life of those who manned the whalers 
have had to do with an earlier period—Herman 
Melville’s “Moby Dick,” for instance, dated about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Mr. Hop- 
kins was himself a New Bedford boy, and early 
in life absorbed the stories that were retailed 
by returning Yankee voyagers to the Pacific. 


A Century of Banking in New York: 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. Edition. By Henry 
Wysham Lanier. Gilliss Press. 341 pp. III. 

This beautifully made book deals with the 
development of New York City as a banking 
center from 1822 to 1922, a period which has 
seen the American metropolis come from very 
small beginnings to be the financial center 
of the world. It is published to celebrate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, the oldest institution of the 
sort in the great city. The book begins with 
the year 1822, when a great plague of yellow 
fever caused the banks to migrate to the “boom 
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town” of Greenwich Village—when pigs were 
roaming through Wall Street, and there was no 
public water supply, except wells and pumps in 
various parts of the city. That New York’s 
financial development was exceptionally rapid, 
even in the early days, is shown by the repro- 
duction of the quaint “Wealth and Biography of 
the Wealthy Citizens of New York City,” origi- 
nally published in 1845, which records hundreds 
of citizens worth $100,000 and over, and sets 
down John Jacob Astor as already in possession 
of a fortune of $25,000,000, with two other entries 
accounting for $10,000,000 each. The volume 
is abundantly illustrated with fascinating rare 
prints, giving scenes in the early days of the 
metropolis, and is particularly valuable in its 
researches into the period before the Civil War. 
Beginning with the starting of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust (the first of the trust companies), 
Mr. Lanier deals with the opening of the Erie 
Canal, the great speculation of 1825, the panic 
of 1836, New York railroad financing, the rise 
of the great banks about the middle of the cen- 
tury, the war inflation, the panic of 1873, and 
the new era of the Federal Reserve. 





RAILROAD ECONOMICS AND 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Principles of Railroad Transportation. 
By Emory R. Johnson and Thurman W. Van 
Metre. D. Appleton & Company. 617 pp. IIl. 

Nearly twenty years ago Professor Johnson’s 
book on “American Railway Transportation” be- 
came a leading authority in its field. It has had 
several revisions, and the new work, entitled 
“Principles of Railroad Transportation,” while 
based on the original volume, contains so much 
additional material and discusses so many prob- 
lems that were quite unknown when the first book 
was written, that it should be regarded as a new 
work in every sense. There are special chapters 
on American experience with government opera- 
tion of the railroads during the war period, and 
the new transportation act of 1920. Like its pred- 
ecessor, the new book is likely to take its place 
as a standard work of reference. 


Railroads and Government. By Frank 
Haigh Dixon. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 384 pp. 

This book gives an account of the relations 
between the railroads and the government in the 
United States from the year 1910 to the present 
time. One finds in Professor Dixon’s treatise less 
of the purely technical features than in most 
discussions of railroad economics. The author 
rightfully considers the past decade as an extraor- 
dinary one in the relations of railroads and 
government. He says, “More experience and ex- 
periment have been crowded into these ten years 
than into all the remainder of our railroad his- 
tory of nearly a century.” He believes that the 
American system of government regulation has 
great promise, but he is fully convinced that the 
administrative independence of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must be jealously guarded. 


Chapters on the History of the Southern 
Pacific. By Stuart Daggett. The Ronald Press 
Company. 470 pp. 

One American railroad system, whose history 
from the beginning was interwoven with the per- 
sonalities of a quartet of typical empire-builders 
of their day, was the Southern Pacific. The build- 
ing of this road—one of the dramatic episodes in 
the history of our Pacific Coast—is the central 
theme of Professor Daggett’s book. But the ro- 
mantic features of its construction form only one 
aspect of the railroad’s history. Professor Dag- 
gett goes into the important business problems 
related to the building of the road, and pictures 
the part played by the builders (Huntington, 
Stanford, Hopkins, and Crocker) in California 
politics. Although not hesitating to expose and 
condemn the corrupt practices that prevailed in 
that era, the author does not permit these facts 
to blind him to the immense significance of the 
financing "nd building of so great a railroad 
system in the development of the West and par- 
ticularly of California. 


The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By 


Herbert Feis. Macmillan. 289 pp. 


This book is a good illustration of the methods 
now generally followed by the more advanced’ 
economists in dealing with the industrial situa- 
tion. The author first sets forth the factors 
that control American wage levels at the present 
time. He analyzes those particular facts snd 
tendencies which affect the present wage situation 
in the United States, or may affect it in the near 
future. Having done this, he proceeds to for- 
mulate the principles which he thinks might serve 
as the basis of a policy of wage settlement. These 
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principles, as he states them, are derived from 
his analysis of the general wage situation. He 
emphasizes the welfare of the wage-earners in 
each particular industry, as one of the major 
questions in the conduct of that industry. And he 
further maintains that when methods are waste- 
ful of either human or material resources, there 
should be some check on private enterprise. 

Industry and Welfare. By William L. 
Chenery. Macmillan. 169 pp. 

This new volume in the Social Welfare Lib- 
rary is an excellent brief account of the rise of 
the factory system in America. It is based on 
the work of Commons, McMaster, Weeden and 
other historians of American industrialism, and 
its purpose is to give the general reader in out- 
line the findings of those who have made special 
research in this field. The factory system, as 
we know it to-day in this country, is only a little 
more than a century old. What it means to the 
worker can be known only when the conditions in 
American society which preceded it are under- 
stood. Mr. Chenery has told the story in a terse 
and readable fashion. 


Working with 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
246 pp. 

When Mrs. Parker answered newspaper adver- 
tisements and went in disguise to take jobs in 
various industries with other working women, 
she may have been interested in the labor prob- 
lem, as such; but the book in which she records 
her experiences discloses a primary interest not 
in the “problem,” but in the human_ worker. 
Neither her employers nor her factory mates knew 
what her purpose was. To them she was merely 
another woman who had found a job. What she 
was trying to do was to see factory life as it is 
to-day, without regard to wage disputes or the 


the Working Woman. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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rights or wrongs of unionism or the open shop. 
Her book is unpretentious and carries conviction 
of the truthfulness of her presentation. 


Four Years in the Underbrush. By a Nov- 
elist of Note. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 315 pp. 


Another chapter of experience as a working- 
woman, gained by a novelist whose anonymity 
is preserved. This woman remained for four 
years in what she calls the underbrush—the world 
of the unskilled workingwoman of New York 
City. During that time she had twenty-five jobs 
iti almost as many different fields of work. Once 
she was a saleswoman in a department store, 
again a waitress in a health resort hotel, and at 
one time a maid of all work in a family which 
kept two servants. 


The Soul of an Immigrant. By Constantine 
M. Panunzio. Macmillan. 329 pp. 


This is the story of an Italian boy who, in his 
efforts to become Americanized, endured not a 
few hardships and met with apparently needless 
rebuffs and discouragements. Yet he held stead- 
fastly to his purpose, obtained an education, en- 
tered social settlement work in Boston, and during 
the war returned to Italy in the Y. M. C. A. 
service. His book is of real value to all who are 
seeking the immigrant’s point of view. 


Immigration and Labor. By Isaac A. Hour- 
wich. B. W. Huebsch. 574 pp. 

This a second edition of one of the leading 
works on immigration written before the war by 
an opponent of restriction. Dr. Hourwich ‘finds 
in our experience during and after the war a 
confirmation of his own theories concerning the 
effect of restriction. He has added a chapter 
presenting the lesson to be drawn from our war 
experience, from his viewpoint. 





OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


The Glands Regulating Personality. By 
Louis Berman, M.D. The Macmillan Company. 
300 pp. 

Dr. Berman is a professor of biological chem- 
istry in Columbia University, and he has written 
a book of such brilliant qualities from the liter- 
ary standpoint that the general reader might be 
somewhat afraid of its suggestions and conclu- 
sions, but for the fact that the author is undoubt- 
edly well versed in the latest results of scientific 
inquiry in physiology, experimental psychology 
and biological chemistry. Just as Dr. Cotton has 
found that many strange aberrations of per- 
scnality are due to infections the centers of which 
may be located and removed, so Dr. Berman 
shows us in this remarkable study how the thy- 
roid and pituitary and adrenal and other glands 
are responsible for giving people one kind or an- 
other kind of physical and mental character. 


Many superficial persons are accustomed to refer 
to Freud who could not well explain what they 
mean. This American book will go far to elu- 
cidate for the average reader the general field 
of inquiry in which Freud and his followers have 
been working. 


A Cruise to the Orient. By Andrew W. 
Archibald. Boston: The Stratford Company, 
286 pp. II. 


Descriptive chapters entitled 
Rome”; “Round About Athens”; “Round About 
Cairo”; “Round About Karnak”; “Round About 
Constantinople”; and “Round About Jerusalem.” 
The author describes many of the antiquities 
which may be seen by the traveler to the Near 
East under changed conditions resulting from 
the World War. 


“Round About 








